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s?tq sw q^rc qn ft?frt i *glft qrit stft ^ nj qmr % 
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4k ^r ft ^riftf i %m ^rr ft I f% 4t4f qq Sqr 
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qqtfe qqf ^ qiqt ^ qq 1 m§! 4k ^ 
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qsr# qf^ qq qrql qrfsqf ftt q^ftfr qfq *rcft»i*ft 
fnm 1 1 sc% qqq % q}q ft tffthfl qqrf ft qft qsftt 1 1 ffer 
ft qqsnkra ft qrer ^refarq qq qfcqf ft fftft} sms qrq q?T . 

1 4 k 5 ®t 4 *ftft qffftr ft fN ft qrft qftlr i srfq fRf 
f%qrff m qmr qqrqrc 4 kr qr **ft 4 k ®^vft 4 ssqqq; 53, » 
fswftt’srar q^q f qq % f ©tst qffqf q^ f*r- fftqft ft ssr fftqft 
£ sntfh srsr* mx 5i^t ft *sr qft 1 1 qtfr qpft ft 
qft 4t ftt| qqt ft qrc qff 1 qrfqqf 4 stRqr^t ft 
m ftt qffqf vx m 4k sfc $ sissrs; qpi qqrft'nft 1 \ q^qt 

qi5(t ft tftfti fftftt 3?qqt q^qt 4 qiq qqt srkft 4 fsrft 
srrasft % xxxft ft srft qqid 1 1 ^ qfqqr ft q| ft mm 
qrq} ftt mx, 4t qqi qq® ft qt?t fkuftt t, ft^ft ft sqftt I \ 
srftqt ^qfqf q qf qf ftftf q* qfqqr q;r qrftt 3teK sttft 
^iqr I 1 qftqq q^r# 4 m qq qm} m ft sqtq #q % 
^Kt wf qq sfkr ^q q?qi 1 1 

^qr— qqf qtr qiqt qir? ft ft qr fftftt fq^q <qqf ft 
^ ^ qqi? ft 4toc qr qr 33 ft vxx 4 fqqisr ^ fqqft- q# sr- 
qqT^qi^ ft f*mi 1 1 Stfq qff qqqr flp TT# ^ qiqt ^TTcTf 

I i fqq ^Tq q^ ft qrqt fq^r 1 1 fqqft qqf £ 
srarq qq^t feft qq? qqcq q q^r ft qR #; ql?q ^ qvt 

qr^: fq^ft 1 1 itr t * qnft ft q^ qq ^ird f 1 

q^rf qrq: qq q?q STq^qt rq^q q q?t srqqr qfrf # 
qist ft fftqtft 1 1 fftnt qqf qqt ft qrqt ft q?q ^ 4k fftftt 
m% qtt^ vmx ft *&* ft ?q qi^ qfts ?ra qtft q?rt qq^rf 
ftt Hf?: qqt 1 1 ft qqr q^R % fttft 

qfr ^r qrq^ qr qtsft 1 1 qtq ft q^q ft qwrc q^c ^fq^rftt qt 

I I fqq qqf ftqq? q^q^^T qffT f qq qq? ftt qqq.ftqtft stcft 



1 1 qrfliqf 4 ftrcft q;r qq qff t ; ftq® qsrit qq iskt t i 
ft ftqrcqiq qqi -4k ftqrcqiq ft qq’tknq q$ ?iTq#q 
^o?f 4t %&% $m qiit f \ ftt qiq’ qffft 4kff 4k 
sift qt§ qM sftt t I fqspft, %**ft SIRWH. ^TOTq> i*l- 
^ 3?if^ ^nfr ftt ^%\% q;kr t i q$?£i qfknft ftt qqq*kt 
^if qr« 4 krft *ipi- ft 4tft 4t 4kqqt* i ^qTO 4k 
qjBRlt Tit SfT 5R ^at 5 qktq*^ *ft3 4k 35ft ^tt 4t ^f4 
$1 qt3 4 ftrara ft q^ft kfa q^ft ^ l 
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^ 4k q^ft — q*crq 5 «i*ft 4tf 4k 4t^ s^ qift q^qq 
il%'l { q^ 4k qr^ft ft kift q|q ^q tor qr i*fftt 
* % *m ?kt; q?qr i 4tf ^tfq *t qT?ft f» # 5Rtt * 
m* ftr t i q^tft % fw ^ ^ 

qi 3 i 4 f q^: 5 Rgt ^qR ^r TO ^r^ft *«* TOfftqrs? 
1 4 k q^ - ft ^qi.qfaqf ft qi q^ift ^ ft ^ ftft s’.qfeqi 3 fc * 
Y x m qf j^ft.^q t4t qpqt qqr 4kft 4k qq> 4 »t 3 4kt fkt s \ 

^RTi^ct q%ift ^niq qqqq tts 3 ^§t ft fth ^q»r?qt k 

qreqF .^iq qql^ i qf|qf ft fftqft qqqq qsr qrcf ?fq 4t% 4k 
qft qi - «*t 4k fftqq qt qf^ft ^ i qfkjqf q* 4k q^ qquq 4t 
?4t m ft to ^ i iqs^fqfks qq^q^t ftt ^ m 4k to 
qqf k’qr® q^ ft 4t qqiw ^iq «n^ 4k q?q^ ft ^qqq 
ft 4 t ^qiq.qqtt ,«u€t 1 1 ^kt 4 kt q»t q^ft q^ 
ft ?ift . 4k . qt3 qfq 4k ^ ft qq f q q^Fr q^ ^ q^* 
’Ejq ,q?i^t . .qqiiqf q 4qq q?T tt^h qftffft q q^q * ^ 
q^c.qql e \ ^iTk'q ft if ^ ^ q^rq qq 4 f ft qt 
f i.qiR.qkkiF q^qt.q-^ tt « o qwq q? qfr q*St q^rat 
l.i.qiF^f ft tht q^. 4 ^qqft ! E'F:^q?TOq-«^ o '^^q') 
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toqf ^ <to f i to qr|qf q* ^qimt qft *toto 4T t 

5Tq to q^t qtq? gq =qf|qf q^r *R*fiR to*I 3 qq; qqi tolc*r 

qqqr to 1 1 

fto— mi, qqr 4k to ^qqj, 3?q # qr^ r rto, 4k 
qq qq tor % m qto qc; qto 4k qqrqt qiq^ 3 Rst> 
qjR: 4k wt 4i ^ 4k q*qr$: q#k qto qq ; q* 4t to 
to) qk, qf, to* to?r, qrqrq, to to tto to qto* 
4to r ?ks, qq fto qfNf qr,- «n»j qto to 4k?r, mi» 

(to) ^fto fto fto q=T; to qtfqqqr. to? 4k ^^^ 
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^ *qq qfiff £ fqqrfr tot q§T q^; srrqq^ £ qiiff q*; 
qqt qto, qqqsr, qfto torcto ^rrq ^qqqpr, 4fa*R, q$- 
qqm, toto qto, q'tqssto q^rto 4kftq? qqfto q??- 
qqlq 4k toqiq 4 4k qitok ^qqr, 3?qR> qtqto q§ S 
to rq^q s i 

^qqr - ^irtp? 4k qqtore « qr$ to w «r qiq ^qq 
Itqqt qfqtototoqqt $t, ^q, af, snrra, to 4k 
sktor sftr 4k qtftof n qqr to tot * i s qw £ sto 
4t qqqt qr %inkt q ^rtr q* 4k qR q$ $ <to 4k s*- 
?toi qiftof q 4k ^i%qf & to qr to |q Rq tot 1 ?ftr 
4k to qq qrsf skgR fqt^ q to t 1 ^ ^fqkqr 
q fW qiqf ^Fqrq ^k q|qff ^qf q>^ k?y <qiqtt 1 4r 
^Rqt to q qq; ^rqr t, qqqf qtqrq qf ^qqr t, qf qi# q 
qir qi^r q;q^ sq qq qq ^qrt ; q^; qt2 qi^ 4r q;^ q^f 
fq^qt 1 q?r q to qiit # ^qiq qr q^T «qr qq^qt'l 1 qqr 
qi q;f 5q?qt fq^ qto’ qq qi?r to? «rqqr srnqiq 
^ l fqtok d eqi^t ^ feq \ 4tqq^q 4tqT 

^ «qqqiq 4k toq^: q qk ftot 1 4t 3? to to qq fq ; ^ 



#.qr I qqrat q's fcqft qr 4k qm mw q^qq ftqr f i m 
s?f|qf t F4k $q fttMf ftt q$mY ft <ra qtsft q* qq ft kw 
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fraftt f i ftqiqqm «nt wi^r qisft qrar qft ft ^qft 4k qqk- 

qm arrft qrar ft 3 # f%4t q?t qq fqmt sgsRT^rc ft qr# 
srqft ^<t ft ^tfqq ^qqiq q*q ftft 4k 4teft qq ft ftft 
1 1 q^ ft qm qfT stftr 4k qpqf^qst' rft^ft i *ra 
qftftr qq qi4t qft* fq^€t i !Kn q;q star f % fftftt raft} qq? 
*ftqr fq«qr 1 1 qrftt s*ta q$raq qqqr ftt ft ftsrat 

'O • 

q^ft^f | qiftT ft q$ qq? =qqR aft tqft * | q}f} qWt qq <rq 
qqst qfttt, fftq3 fraft g;r ^nrtar ti 4ta*K$!rfqqft}qft q^fcq? 
fttqgqqYqqqtefq^suaf i qrar qsrqraf # kmft mq q*ta 
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sstq sf qfttara ftqrrSq qftftqq qfiqq ft qw mm ftt?} 3 
fq<iataf*Fqq ft qra OTrqq q*ft ft ^rfq ftt *qt q?q 
f*ra qr^tft t i qiqft- ft fftftt sms f|<ra sra qq qq gift’ 
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f i s?mm ft qnft ftqiqqrq ft qr# 3 4k &*&*& ft 
smr q^qtam ftt 4k <ra vm ftt «ra4t qr?4t 4t qqaft} 1 1 
qq$ft ft ^?qq sqq q?Y q^3f; qq?$ <frs qiq SfcF q§q f?qf gqj 
*3*rara! 4k tot sum t i qj^gqtn 4k ftkHkt ft ftta 4t 
suqsqnqqrati ?q 3 <qqqf qq qr^ft q§q ftter 4kqqr*q 
q;q I i sksrq ft qqqftkm ?ra 44*4} mm ft sms ^ms qra 
^rqr, TOram 4k gftta ftt fttqft fftqq I i siffokr 
qrtt qfft taq sift qrr qfg gft qs3 I 4k mrqs qi^f gft q^ 
q^ ^ snftt i m $m ?sr qfe srm 4t q\qr q^ftf i sk* 
S^F ft q^qF ^ qjfHqtsm ft ^ q^ qratF%l5ftF 
kq 3 snqrq ft arrsqt qjq su3t i qq q^ ftsiTqm 4tq qq<t- 
qm ft qs raft qq qq; qiqr qrff qsqft tj q^?q ^ f qq ^ 
■qifqqt' ftt 4r?.^r? q«q q# 1 1 qqf m « qqq, qqt 4tq 
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q^j^t WT 3qtfq— t$fl3 5PR5 - f^HT ( V^—^ 

t° ) #tBT I SftSFR fftM & ? #3 TO 

• nut it ^ fwR <r Htqq^r to -t i w ^ 



qNtf 

^Tisqi^r qqqq ^ %*$ t ? fqqt qm q'ksqT kiqf^T 
4k qf iff k qraT qr qq; k$ qrk? if sffa, qqr 4k wka 4r 
qflf' I 2 *rk 3?IJT *jJT? «mf aRTCT x?5[ S5qt §$ 3Wfa> 

Ov. ^ 

qf q4f qii qqr *fq?5 4k ftt^-ir q^ etki k sk at 1 

• « - 

*i^(a»\Ni)*n^ gsff £ akr kr *fT~at k qq qqq kqqr I ?ksn; 
£ q qfo «flk qqr 55 sirat' If ( $ qks qffTfC ^ 4 tg*! & 
qpr f l vn qk ^rk ^qfq k qitf kt fq«rt 4k 
kfMt 4i qi «£$k If i <<* at** ®rk qk q k 4k 
sra ^kqr sm I, ar qqf aa** if m qet 4t ai\T aft qq 4k 
l^4t 4fek 4 t qqq stakt 1 1 sat sma fa^rk f skt q^ as arc 
at fqffqf ^ tt q^c ®iq arc Ck s I fkirc k ^ 4k* *nk ^a- 
$r qqr q% f i 

^qraa 0 ! qa qfkc— ak aa> ^ qfk^ a ^aqnqaq, 
55Ktft 4k qfiak #qft c ^^iq 4kkar 4t • w& 

^ qk s<kr aft ask; saa aiqft $r *«tf 4k qtftaf aft 

qk ^aaft ^ i ' . . 

tTcq^roq 0 ! 4" qrsrk qas ^tq> qk as aast atr 5^ qqi * i 
*mf ^ if ^ ^r a?r ar siat as skr m sasalf I ssr =r s?k ? 
^55 §, ff\q- k qq? f4t q?t ^ k ar%, fqqq ^ k 4k qkt 
irfriT 1 4k qqk 5rrft ^q^qf k’ qiT kq 4t^c '5?q«qqf qq^ q 
qqsfcf ^qT piT> ktikt Hiq> ^ ktq ^qiq 9, && 
qt qcqqRR'q w <? 4i^ qi qq; ^q k ^ q^c q^t skr qtw 
H q^: qqw qk fqqq ^ k 4k t,* qt® m qqj 
4t=c ^qqrcrq'q k << q^ ( ^k?rq k ^ q'ts; ) ^iqr ^ f 
k%qs4tkqr'ii 

l^_|qt^r q 4qt k qf|q kqk q=c ^r qfe 

1 1 q^ ^ qk 4qr 4t 4k amf ^ q^r 1 1 ^c 



t$ft% \ 

qiftt jre ft ^ Mr « stirt f i ft ftt?t w q^; qrcr^ 
q?r ster nHx % qq ftr<q*qn; «tf^ f i fqft aifqftw 
r $f ^ rt^'I i 

vv&ft m fqraqqrc Rfcqq fftftf ft rm?t & mr I, ^ 

ft fUK RTR R W3 ft f^RR I, Rfe qt tqffr qT 1 1 Rfr- 

?R ft tqft r *qres5 mj, qq>, qqr, q^q foq st$ qrcft m. 
*j^c q$, to T ftq #'l i hHx ft «nft 

mrtm *qk #r qfarc % qqrqt 1 qf?^ qrqfa f i 

«ta qqft f fq Rfq ftt ( 3* i« ft qf w3 ft ) qrqsiqrs? 

ft *Rrfqq fqqr 1 <\°— q© qftqfift r$ R^qsft ft qf^ ft srfqf^y 
fttf qqqT qqrq r rt, ftqs qr fqqrsr ?ir 1 1 

|qtftqr r qqr^ qrft ftt, qqfarqr* qrft ftt ? 333ft qr^r qfr 
epq qf Ar^iq sffc sqraS 1 1 % ft fqq£ spmrf, i*T- 
nt, anfq R14 Mr q* qftt 1 333% qr^r qft RRsrrrft ft Ct# 
qr’s fq?q RRm qr qt ^rrqt t ( q^^Rfq ft 35% sfrr a f%$y 
t fq rtr % R^rqrft qfftr qqft srs? ft Rfqqitff, ) ^qtftsq ft 
qfa'Rqt fttel rmt % rm qrpsft ft m^x qq wi rr ?° 0 
fttlt r# qfq q* qftf 4 hc Rrfeqf ft §sr rtr^ 1 1 ^qtftqr r 
qrqsRT fttqf f 1 qr^rc r ?qrft qr Rq rrir qsq^ 

q?qr f «?K q?t ft qir? r qrqr f 1 %fxm ft Rf r qq ?xm rrIr 
I, % qqft t^R ( ft s?rV& 1 ^f^r^: ft rrtr q^r rt mw 
qo^qrft qftt # r i 
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f4nft qq; snqftt qsftt vm ^rcm ft tam t 
%®z$ 1 % qkmi % swm, fasftt qiat r ftte ®qt dftt % 
kftf qqkt ft ftk ^t k qfa q^ft 1 ?qft ®k'f m 
5>?r ?rcqf? 4k kkrqf ft ftft qpft qp ti qfkral ft UN ft ^ 
ft srrft 4k *£R k# qrc qi* ftfe ^ qt ^ff ^r qr qm smr 
^ v $ftt «wft qjmr qq sarqsq ftqqsftq I # 5 qsft qikt # 
?F?m ft s;qq qfa ftt q4f qi?q q;q qq? qmmqft 1 1 fqTqm 
smqr qkqTq ft ftfe 4tqt n% ^ 4k qjoqt ^r Tftqrqr t ftrqrt 
qftf f% ?rr qr ftst ft ^ftqqift qrft qtft' sir I* ftkmkt ft q*T- 
ft srtr qq fs&qtqt fftqr $im f ^*qR qq f^mr fqtftqr ft #Nkt 

flqi qrf 3?iqftt ft fkft vso) ft 60 ) ^qft qqs 4k ftk 

sqqftt ft foft w ~ft 5 $ ftfa ^qqr ^rtf^ft ^mk^ 
W to ttf* ft q>ftq ?o) ^qft ft sgfkqf ftr qi^st rfr to 
qro >oo) ^qft q* |k ftqr ft qq» ^pqm fq^ift qi fro i 
kktqak mi* ftfr to qft Cmt f i q? q? tor ftt *rqkt 
q? 5§4? ft *rr k sssr qiT faft ftt to Tfftt t* 3*rft reft 
%ft *r?q> qft toto ?kt qfqs qR ft ftk? qfkt ft ^ 
St 1 1 

kk 0 ^ - *& qR qt ssqkt ft ?mt #a ft qrsr qq; qrR 
ft sffftt 1 1 ^4t qT ftt qqj qq^5 ft k ^r qiqt tar*. 
qrf i ftftt % ?T ^ ssqftt i ft ftrt f ft?R5ft q?qr f | 
mk qrq^R sk?t t l ^ftr qq; sst -^qft 
ka qq p ftt ^q^: qjqft ^eft qft^qf qt-q qj?ft ft <s- 
qrar f 4k fttft q;qft ^rff 5-qr f , fth ft taft qr^r 

strir ft kqiq qjq ^aq;ift ft ksft qqj 4 tt ft 3?rqir fftqfTr q;2r 
fRr t ?sft qf' ^5# qr nkq Tmi qsqr q?qt 1 1 vpft km ^r- 
^qrq ftqrft ft feft q?^t fft^m q^ft' 1 1 qjoft q.r fq^iq? §kftqr 



■ qnR-TO°i, qfqqi *te, qffST \ 

qr fkgrc £ qfcs## qq qr <$qqq mm? q#q 

\\) *qqr 4 k *nnft % fa* TOqq ^) sqqr *roi 1 1 

nfee’ sfttot 3 ^r — <rcm ( ^ m%, ^r qm 

^ # TO?q ) j TTOT qqqR ?J\S 3 qfqfft 3 q v J 4 k STO ft# 
t?qf qt HR qft TO# qq # TOft # qqRT J TO$ TOTR I 

53 # to £ 4 qfr mi 5 to iq TOisrc q qq i q?r qf 
^TOt TO qR TO TO & qq qq qt q l ROTpRqRR TO 

%% 5 qm fte*q kq qR qt, 4t %?*{’ tor to" fm &, #r 
fqqr | qfq qqqR qt qrq qq qrq qrq ^qq ^ *j*R $to *Rr 1 
tor qt& fqt qqhqr; q to £ 55 fTTO qq qt# 1 TO 
#% fq I WR j qfq TO TO? t # m W 

qq f#q fqqro to 1 sqr q*ik 4tq w to 3 m rr 
qm^ qt 1 wr * to fq? qsr# Ctr 1 wi qq 3 
to q qTH w ^ k to rr qT f^raq to 

TOT i #4 q qro to, qq ^ifq to qr# qq'Rf qt #R qtft 
to to ftm 1 4t q# tor qku to# to to qrq frqr 1 
qqff#qrwTOiR kfqqqT qrs^q ftqror 1 qorot& 

■O 

srfq to #J q rqqi Rqm q<*u \ §#q ^to to# qt #q 
qq qq f # to q f^q qq fqqr qqqr q, # 1#^ |, q?f qiq 
137? to qT : i'q ^ if qr tott q?q |qt^q tot? i qqr^q q qr^rr 
qTO ^qq qqq. # qqft qnqfq qR't, qq# qfi ^qifqq q^ 1 
q# qfq qfq^q q qqq Rq ^ qro^ ft# 1 # qr# ?rqqq q 
qnr¥ qq? q qT##q m ?cn^ q qiqq qq ^ 4 k qf^- 
qq q qR ^q q TOn pqt qft qq^qrT qror ^q# rr^i qf# 
fro# 1 qqr q? fq^°] qqqrq #qq 1 ( qf «r<Riq ) 
? 77 ?jt ^ ®qi qqq# q# qq q^roq to! 1 

's ^ 

( qr^if 251 ^ ^ 5 tor q k ; fq?nr toS f^rqr 



| f^coT -uTtfR ft wr qfft ft ft .«nw wnto ts w ^rftt 

<«fa W i vraprft *trc ft^s s» wfkswifr^tamtfr 
ft sftjJ qq m %j&*i\m 3ft7 qfft*? fTqqr i 
qfqqcr^fOT — ( vs <5, a?xqiq ) 7# T54V 3j®*q5V7 cftsr q qvr | qf 
qfqq #? ft *qR 4k |ftt73F W7F7 ftt 77F 7\7 Tlf ft 
7® *17 I . 

SRjfq^q — ( gqK *U»I 3V 31 ^7F7 ) TqsUW'li T^J 7T 
qV«| t | qfT qft q^r 5vR ft #« £fa ft ¥T7T t 
f^j^r ??qq qqqR TkrC ft qsrqsuqfH 7r qf fkkr fku vjftt 
??qq qift aft?; 9 qk?7 fkWt 7T 7? &§f ?TW 4k *777 ft 
q^qkiq qqqiq 7SF fqqR q*fti | 

q^q^iq— ( ^ qt afc-qfq ) *R7R W R7 

* - * 

srqfaT i 

fftftsg- ft to 4k ^fift ft stffa r^ 4te <k ftjftit f i 
|q$$ ft 5-fTT 5R Tftfa qo ftfe fs^Tt I kkt ft ftt^ 

“ TO$l4t ” ft qqj 7STTV 7R7T t | 7$f f7Wk 

Squm, 4R,s?R^T>ft qf^; 4k qfa^i qqsnft; q^kr^r 
j^|k 4V?: ?rqm7q^ qq *T7i7a 4k ftVkftr ftt 1 1 TO7>f4t 
ft 9vs q^ m q?qr<V 7Scft ft m#^v 4k fttfktf 4 t tsrftsi 

ft 7^> tffa aRR fH^t ft 0,5 4^55 a*k ftf&J ft ftfc TO 

?mq ^ ^ ft ?vooo 4fc ft qw to ftftkrV t, ft ?cif 

nqr 7 qfcft T77R 7[qt I i ft*M ft Tif qk? 7f ft TTf *RF 7 717 
fkTT? 4nftV f fsf 4 ft 3TI?T TFf «qq f I wr 7 f|qf q qVq qtq 
ft *ft ?7R IsqiqV q 1 q'fttqV ft ?7W7q^ q;r h?i 77 7t qq^rift 

4k ftV^ftt tV ?7ift 7.1 7ir 3 qfe'i f*m ft ^ kraro 7f 

, qf;?? ft ftqr, qqqr, q^fn^rq'q, 4t 4 Vt w4i ff?C S q?7 

vT) ^ ^ 



q$rcr sRqrq i 

4k qfc'c q qfkk 4tl I q?f qtpF 4t qrTI ktfft S, 

fks qq sr qi# #1 4 ^ * 1 sh F4R w 5 ? q'te 4k ®fk 
*r qq 30 ° 4k b$ qq; q4 & It w «r *?q qq 4k 4kt 4k 
5t qk 4k qkt W Rfi4t t 4k «r qq v<*,o . « q^ qR 4 
qsqrq; »o *ft® qift qf^r k ^ ii kkt f 1 - 

*kkt 4 qgfk qkt kf(t 4k q* qq r 4 4t rk 4?p> 

qpj 4k qkkR qk ~£ 4k qqkft $ 4t 4r^ ?f^4 a^ 
qqr 4 4N qq qq *f? 4 4?^p4 k *•*. 4$ qikk ?? fk- 
qq'kRrqq q|q qr qqrcqiq sji&tj qkr qq qrs qqqost 1 4k 
q qq qq? *qrq q?T f 1 4tqqq k kkr staff *ki4t qq 
qjq sixsr f 1 * 31 ^ qk qt qq?r fqaqr 1 1 



jrrftkt 4 qqq?q %«z sk |q srr* 4k qR^Tm qfll i ?tf 
a s^k qft f q fqkt qkt q qiq 4^ ^k qr Rqrq fq^qr 1 1 
srpj 4k q^qt q qkq qr sttor qk q^ qtqw? 1 

kfera" sri4tk wr qfiqrR— ( ^skr qsq-q^ 4 
ar^nq ) jrr q qk k qRR qiq k &q? fkr f 1 

^gpuj— ("oqkqRj 3 ^ qf ^’Rrq) qpffkta^ q rr qk ** 
l?5 q»F st^rr fq^qT 1 1 

— &o%- 



( 7TfWI55 Blk H fkiNff, 

sffaTR, ^fr, feffT 3?k 1 

fW I 

S5v:qqir«5[ — sqt4?( 4 '{ iR^; qqr 4 qf?q fqqR q?kt ^ 

* <>\ 1 



ftqqqm, i ^ 

qm qHt ftt Rft « sft rt ster qftq* t 1 qr^RR «ft ftt q$ 

ft qjq' qqfl'RRiq'R ftt RB*T3ft qfq I | q?T fsfft ft TIRT ft R n - 

ipqfR Rfa ft€t ft qtfRqf r rtr ?pqrq qfq ft^t y) ^qq 
q?^5 r^r ^qn ft rrr 3*k «Wt $ to qft q fe® 

m\\ 

^\ ft qf^ r r?r*i $\ ft qftqq Rft ’ qts *err to! 
^ncif # ^if »tqr ft fftRR fftRift qf 1 1 q^r fqRR^R qfa* q 
q ^i?i ^qt ?ffT[^ R^qq ft} qR 1 1 qfaR ft 'Rqq'tfR q ^ 
q^tqm fti qifttq qf^ ; qjq ft rH qq> mqqqrc qfcR q 
Rsqftsqq q#R 4k sqftt RRf 4k qq ^ krcfRRt i rst 
qq; m$$ r%rt 4k rr qN £er'! i 

qf?q* *T 3R}q £ q}R RFT qqi ft} m R^^l^RT RTqqi R^f RJ 
r?kf£ qR 1 1 

R^qqiTRT I 



qqr ft qtRt fftqm q* qksr qtqt qrft rb s faq ft fskf qq 
?r rrr r rr fftqR m ftk ft q'k qk q^ rr ( ) 
<&t%, ftt qR r rtir rrr qtqf 4k R}ft rr qRft rr^r q* q? 
« spzlr | qtqf 4k ft mii ftfttft^T RT fftRR R RR fftRR Rft 

fttt ft i 4k Rtft ft RRf ft fttR q 4k ft 
R^l, ftt fttft ft =R?T ftt RTR RRq ft | qftft ft q^RT ^ ft R^ff 
q^c r^b qi? rr rr q^ r# c fft^r qt qf 1 1 f^R qq r ^?qrq 
qqcq, q|f, q? ^ifq RR qR t | R^ft qR fttR 
3?rc qrft rrt q^qqRT 1 1 m qR qqqq^s R^r t fR ftt Rooo) 



qfqqr nw?, ssrt i 

qqft ft ft sTgraqift ^jq *rcqq?3 ft qqqTRT i $q wv to § 

wq sfte ft k sir m jttti €t qi? ft, srh© %& ft $Tfqq> «?qr 
q^ |si qs ftaqT % 4fa qf ^ ss qq? ; «rcR ^ qq*qq fR ft 
q>rc*i sqf qq mf ftw f i qp ft qtsr, *\\\ yqftq twit sft ft qq 
t q?i %q sft ftt *r» qfqqr f i 

sr^h sft? 5 W°i~(^r r? ^sttt *ir 
qf qcqiq) qpugq; q'tftft srt; ^rq qqq ft fq^qqqr ft qfsqq 
qs <r qfqqf q;r qftqq t i 33 srr ft vftft ft wt ftt ^qrjgrr ft 
ftq sft sqft fqqrsr qsftt 1 

^faiqq^ «ft ^rq^T ftt rfc rr fttqr sft ^ts «ss?q<»i sft ft 
gffq ^ftRqigct q^iq ^qft faqi ftsjq fft^RR qr fqstft 1 
to ft q^riq; ^q^ ftt ftt \f*rq?qr tto i^r 1 sft ^qq-s? ft q^ft 
qs: q# qfag ft q^( fft qs^qq ft *Tqq ft q^ f^rtq ftt, qt 
qiqqqi qr sfK *gsi ft *tr rr qq qRft wrt ssrftt rrt qftt fttq ft 
iqftt qq ftq qpT I \ q§ ^pn^qr qt^ ft 'RqR qq rr qq ftq ft 
fqqqr ft qiftft ^fttr qq *ft ^qq qq ft qiq ft «sft ft f%ft qq qq 
qqq qff q;ft 1 

qf sjsqR ) q^qf^q; ft ts fttST sq* ft*!! ft R2 ft 3R qqi 
ftq 5ft fqqjqrqt 1 «rf ^$qq qt ft rst qtRR ^ ft* f rttir ^ 
f%q q^T qq fftqr 1 ^eft q^qiq ftf ’="= q^ qiu q>^ft 
^00 qq qq^ sqfqvS qq> qs^q ft ^qq ft qq q^q ^ 1 qq ^q<T , qq- 
ftR qqs ftq^ qqft ftrft fqr q ^rit iRift usnq ft q^Rr srq qiq 
vs rrt i ssi ftriq « qq: qR fttft ft Ri^q ? fqRk w?rt 
ft ^qqr wt ^nqqr qq qt qfftqqr qnft ftt rtst ? 1 qprtT ftq 
^q ss qqT 1 ^rq ft qf ^r ftTR ft qfft^ ffqr «ita fq 

^qftqqs: qiq ft qff f^iq ^ ft i q^ ft qrfqqT q:r ftt ftt^it 

^»w \ fqiq ftt ft ^iq^q ft^R m ^q°i ^ w q^% ft 



i qq 

kqq «j5[ 4k qqft qiq qm q ^qftsq* Tm fftq 

ft q4q qftq ft ?7tfC^ qiq wZ wllql I I *TJU ft qfaqq qk q^ ^°T 

<x <v 

ftq t I qff 5RR 4k 5iq q^ft ft SRq q^5 *qq ffqT 1 1 
*© ^ 

fsR q^ ( <S qr ^0?— vc*, qT qsqR ) q fft<31 t 1% SS^T^q 

q>J 4k qorq>J ft qi*T JTR ft ftfq ftto* qflftqt | IRC ftqflqqt 

'X 

q? qr qqfaqf q?Y 3^q<q ftt ft qqr qq fqqr qr 4k krq # qr 
wn ft qfq^ fftift i 

qq ft sip q^ ^-qq :4t ftt erqt qr kq rrqr qqlffq ft 
ftqqrq ftt qrcr qr i qfftg ftt ft sq^r ft ^'q^ ftt qqtqq q 
qq 4k krq ftt % qq q*ft qqft q^R ft kq ft fqpr %% \ j%q 
4t f^q ^q ft q^t ^ qq 4k ^qftsq* qrq ft fq^qrq iq i 
qt qq qr skk qrcq q^c sftt *qrq q* k«ra iqi i 
q^qrft =qft ^?qq srsr ft ftm mi $i%i qrq fqqk ft 

\q ^ 

q^sqT q?qr f i qqr ft qffft fkk ft trit qt *rsq 4k qrq 1 
^r'q^ftt Ti^q f i §R5f ft * qt^qiqftqr^qrq 4k qqkqR qq; qta 
*rqq q?q* q? 1 1 

<*v 

^qq sRsr ft »* qte q* qq q^qr ntqr 4k qte q* ^ 
5 Rft qq qqqqftt qr qqiq 1 1 

qq qqqt qiqi^q qfqqftf (ftiqrftf ) ft qft ftfqt 1 4k qrqt 
ft q^ift ft q^q't f i qqq't ft ftrft q^ qt ft qiqt ftt qf^ ftt^e 
ftft ft i qqqt ft ft[ft qrftt qt qR qq qt^fqiT qq^qft" 
^qt I, fqq ft ft fft^: qrftt! qr qq mtv iw t, ftt 
qqqt qr q^r %% qq qqrq?r q qqr ^t f i q^qft ft Htft ft-sk 
m qrft ftt^: q| ^ qqq ^ftt , f5R q qiftt qR ^r ft 
^qft ^iftt t, fqqft nrq qqql qr qq^qqr ^qqrt i qqftt ft 
qqr ^r-q ftt qrq^q ftq?t ^qtt, fftgft #:r fft^ q#q 
fq^qt 1 1 qqftt ft q;q^ qqR qqr iw 1 1 qqqqftt ft 'ftt- 



?0 *?iqq->qq<q ( qfqqf 3ISIP? I 

^ 4k ssqopRsr 4 *1 q}s> qqr £ qiq qi# ^ qisr q^irf qft 

1 1 srsr W q^f Cffi qpT ?rqq q? [q qqrq q;r f i q^r ^rqr ^ f#rk 
^%q f | qq >6^u =£t qif q q?T # 5515 ? qf qf* m z§ 
4k ‘RT £ 4 qq^ qqqq qq *# 1 

Ck vfj ^ 

^qi?tq?t ^ jfqr qiq* 4k 52 ^r€t f | f?25 q<t % qiq* 
f%qk w q^qr ftar 1 1 q^qrfr 4 qg q*ks 5 tft dq®qfhftg§t qrt 
qf qqqq 4k qq; qr# q;; q?r srqqr 4k b? qki 3 ti*t q^qq^t qq 
^ qit qs? 4k sjt # qi 3-^Tq'1 1 q?i 4 q?t qrq qq 
qqrq qf^q foqk 4 q^qr #qr 1 1 q^5qr?t qft 4 <*. 4te #n& qq 
^qf; q?r q qq qtq tqrq?rqrq 4k qq qqqqq't; °4 3TT ^ 
q| ^kf qt qffqqit; qksqq qq: m*k %l ^ qq *sqr 
srqqr 4k ^ qte qq fqqqtqfT f 1 qtfqqft q qq q# w 

fqqq^q?t qq; qk $ ## 4k *q? qf r* £ qq4f qq # qfq 

q qqqq sqi- 4k qqf qqq q?qq 4k a^t q qqR sqq qf q 1 1 

'O * 

qtcqqft 4 fqqq't # qft q^rt ^rrrq #?ft 1 1 

ferkt =^ft fqqqtqft qq mfqqf % qrq qfq # q^rq 
fqqq q?qq 4tq ^q;ft ?qfq#r 'i, ^q; qq# nqftft q^- 
% ?nq 4tq qrq % q? qf ^ qft 4k q^if ^ srcq fqqqt- 
qjqqHr^qrfi 

fqq#qft w q(4 ** qt^ ^o?q|t, v ® ql^ ^ nrq^ ?k 
qrq, q ^ ^ qt^ qq; ^kr srrqi 4tq ^ q^qqit 1 1 

fqq#q|t 4 r qt^ qFt wqq qf [f w 4k qqr ^ 

#q 4t qkt q^; qr^qt q|‘qqt i ^ 4 n'm # qrq qr^r ^ 
qqR 5-q qfqt f q#, # ^qfftqft 4 W. I, ?0 q^55 
4 q^T »5 q?qt 1 1 q^f 4 nqr £ qrq k^fk q^i CfqT f i 
q;o?^fr qkt q#q qq t qs^ qq qqj.qkt, % qt qtq 
4tq qq; ster gqqit i 



fcpmro, i 


toHtt ^oqqa^t ft ? qfcs q^ft ft sqjq u% ftr qifsq 
qqrrf 1 1 ,sR*tor *Ri $ toft qaft qrat ft qftr t qsf q ^rt 
TOt q&qTRR 4k RRqfq ft qtff qf ftt z4t 4k 3«R ftt qfk 

$f ^jrl I Rq *<S^s ftt 5TTf ft q?#r ffiR q^qf* 4k qq> 
toift qq «itRRi ®e qqi tot ft qra sRqr to t Rq to to 
qqqrqttoti 

H'tj qto ft to qrft £j[ <r RRt q?q* q^st 4k n$ tot 
SRqi, q 8 qfa qr xr$ ^RRI, '-J 4 k 5 ^ Rfcf SRqrj 4 k ?{ ft[R 
qTqfto ^ S stt| 

qRT q?Rt ft »S to to qf if ft 3»RFSf to #T 4to 

q^ qs'qq'i i SRR 4R( to toiqft qq^lf 1 1 

'O 

«wN#— *ifi^ff ^ qtfto ftt to qR *to 4k qfq 
rr rors i <Jo fttffqf ft a^R qmftsto ft Rif |f qq: to- 
krq to 1 1 q?f to qq qrqt ftor f 4k fftqk qk?R f i 
qfkq qft ft to >* qfe q* qq; qfq q?T ^T^r; >5 to qq 
xrq; tok q *re? ftt tot to qnt qq qq; rri to 4k ft qft; 

* ^ \J) 

v ftte qq fttot qft; ^ toq^q;°ft ftttotqsat, 

tok q tol4t qlt qfq 4k «tr ft q;t sr ; *r to * to; il 
qtR qq qrq; tol 4k ^ q'tR q* qpft qft qk qk f I R?qi 

R 4t% RqiRt ^ 4tT Rf? ^ RTqq ^ H^I f I fR^ ^1 qi% 

R-Tift ^ ERf qiRT R ini q^t ^ qiR qRI 1 1 

q^Rtq?t— q^ft^tqfT qft m qtto iqf qt 4 qqqq, qft ft 
qtR %% 4k sqq ft q^p 4t^ qq> q?i ^ t ri q?t ft q^q - qq» 4t^ 
gjTqi t, fqR-qq qiqt qfqqift ftqk w r qt^l ^r ^q» stft 
• q^; q;oft qrq 1 1 qfq 8 q^R ft qqJR 3* ^ i 

q^to?t ft q?R ^ qtR xr qq; iRqr, « qt^ q^ -qiR qqi 4t^ 



w-wi, qfarr Hons, ^trr i 

Vi qt® q* sqm qsft f q,05T q?t ft qt 3nft ft ^ qfo ftt 

qtfsq q?rt ft qi? qfif ftt fttftt qr q|q^ 1 1 ssft 3 ?ftt * q'fcs 
sfeq s?mt ft qrq sqm nqr qq 5s ftmHfi | 

sqm ftqT qq <m ft 3fft qn ?<Jo ftfe ftqf f q^f 

ft 5qmqqr ft' qm sqq qq q^’ f , q<* £ } ftm qq T sqq* 
sqf^JTqT ^rqr q ftm qf f | qqs ft qm ft qq; flfq; 

sm<q fth sqr^iiqi ft qf|ft fftqft ifo* qjqqfs ftt qff 

ft ?<j qR q* t, qfttqrqrq ftt qf f 1 

sqmqjt qqT ft qtq sqmq^t qr ^q> q^qqft qftt qq^rmi qq; 
*RRt ftt^t ftt ^qqq, Sqift ftk ^ ft qft |q qtfqqjf ft qftk 
qq;rq sfft £q qq %T%q ftt I q^r ftqf qir sm fq^qr f I 

R^v ftt qi? ft q^i ftt qfftt qft ftk qq^rmiq* q^qf' sra 

RR qf r 3 ? qfts \£qr qrftt qqT qf I qf Ff ft &q^ qqqjq. qjqq; qpfj- 
I qft ft fttft ** q* qq; ^ % ?, q^; sqm *f% f I qfT 

^ftq*tft^ ftrsfrtl fttcR fttfttetfS sqmftk ^£q ftt 
sftfe hr ?. qftq^ ft qm qq; smft fttsrftt ftk qq; stst irmr f 1 
sqm 3% ft ?<S ftt^5 qq qsqmfqft qq srqq pq f q gfa q^ft ftt 
qq» qflft ^?q> qf *». 1 sqi^f qfq^ ?r sttit iq qqm qq; sffqqqsq 

grst q* qfftt ss* ft sq* qf e?q» qq't f 1 

^qt^Rlt ft ^R \ qfe sqm 3 %; 9 qlm gqqi* ^55 

' 'B 

qT *fl> ^ HqTfp qf 3fqrftts q^ qq; qff q^ 
qq qfk ^qr ^iar qq ^ ^ qt55 arqqmq qoqi qq q% qqsff^jf, ^ 
.^qi qR qrqq; q^ft sqmq?art ft <*. qt^, ^qtft^ ^ ^ 
qk5 ^TtT lk|r^ ft ^V* sqqqrq f j 

qrqq; ft qm qq; I i qq^ ^ ^ 

qm ^Tfpqfqq qftt qj?Y q* ^cqq ftt ^fqf ft affqf^ ^ 





qf qf q?ft qq;rq, 4k qsaft srrq ft r? 1 i sqFSRkq* $ 
ftqqqm qq> ron ft qfs* qlq ft qm ^fk <rc qqq qq$ w 
m$ qfkqf qsfttt i q;| qfkftr r qqft qqqq q3 fq^ i 

%^spn*F— ftq qqm ft m% qqr qq* d suf * 4k sraqR^qc 
qqfq* w «nt^ w ( qmtoft ) r ft? q|^ i qsq^qr ft qfq* 
ft iw qq ^i^q 4k qiq' 4*k4t tfsr f i ^q rrr ft qr*r 
aT$qR?qr q( 4 k qq ssqq^ 555 f i qq rsj qtftf fftqi^f ft qtftf 
ft qftT v<o ftte ^?qr 4k 4fckt ^y* ftte qkr f 1 
ft qiq' ftjqi^ qq 4q?4t qi^q if q^qqtf q&FTFSi 4k qifeq 

qqW qq ftt qjqiT «pft qY, fatf R m <TCf ft ^RK ^ & I % 

**q *r w* qrt qis w q$ nf* i ^q q^f qt qiq qqqq q* i 

4k m qiq; fsrf qt 1 1 

3f$q;q?qF ft qf?3 sfk RRF ft qFR ^HR ft RFSF ^«q ft & 

^■Rqq ftk g?K ft IW\ ft TRR R RfF? ft qq$ R* ftqqqtq 

q^rr f i q$ft qf^qq qks qjw ft qfqq q^qfqqt q;r q?r Rkq* f I 

qf^q^ ft fipaw nq.q 4k ^ 4k 4k* *qqR 5ft 
qft ^qR v% ftt fq^IR Rfl Fqqt f | qqft qtqf q*4f 4k fFRf 
m qj?t ftt qqfq, Rfs, qrftf r qqq qT<q % qw r 

qi^j q?qti f i *qqrq4t ft rfY qq» fRFqq r qrqftfqt 4k 
qf|^ tfr 4t^ ^qq ftt q^5 Rfq I, ^ ^qqqift 4k qeRRRt 
3FFfq q^rq'f r mi ft q?q^: ft kr^i^q m fsiq qrqt^ i qPq* ft 
^fr ^qmsq ^ mi Rk^ ftt qqt it qw ftt qft Rk P 1 1 qf?q^ 
ft qf|R qq<tqFq, Rfiftq ^ qif^R^q; qtft r^f^^f 4k q(^’ 

q^r?qt 1 4tq q^rt fft TRRiq4t 4t Rp? ftt pqrfqqt i 

qqf qi qqik r?f^ qi?rq 1 1 r^ q?F q>qqiT ^qr ft q4q ft 
^qq qq^ rtf mi qFqt ftt Rkq^ r qk ftqF f i 



^ Wffl- WI, WJt, I 

ft qfe ft voo tfjft ft sifqq; 4H *tt4k4t 4k 

sO 

4$qR*3[T $1 ftqq f 1 ftf WR q* s^q^T ft fqq;3 qftf&g? 
4k rt* ft *rqk =q?R rr ft, 4t sr ?<R>f _qft qre ft mv 
sra ft sftft q? »r } «w sq q 4rf rr q?T spc *nR f i *r ss 
FTRft^q* g'^q 4k rr Ifart 4k ft fWR ftt ^ qifoqf 
qqiqrc fqq4 ftt kfc^R krqr «uqi f i mi qq> ^kt 4k ^b qffr 
qqq 1 1 ^kt q q#q kqq'l i 

96^ to ftt qi? ft sqq *«RP44t * qkq* ft qtft qft q*4t, 
mm, wist 4k q>t mw 4k sro ft *r qq qq , 
s*r sqq ^o qte 3 rt qi4t q?r qr i ftqqqm srolq qs 

r| m&\ qs *ft * i ft qkq* ft s*rc «w qq^f 
4k qkk ft qkfa sM ft sro qlq q* mm% m qfck 1 1 
ftqqqiq q ^qk ft qqrciR 4k *Rqqi^ w4q$ ft sqpk 
li qq^ftqm ft qot §qqqR It q 1 qosr It ^krf ft 
sfe qqjRti q'ltkrq q4 ft m qkgnst ft sRl qrfqftr ft 
^ir qq^faiq sir 1 1 ftqqqtn q?qi*5 ktft ft qfq qqr4r q ft q? t 1 
3-^ft sqqqm, q4qqiq> q^qqqm 4k fowgraw ssft s^ft fq^qf i 
*rqq ft sttc pjr p-qq q* qqr ft fqjqm m qnasfm tm*- 
f^i, qkqqR#$, f?^R, fqsqqtf, wfqkj 4k ^r qf^c • 
1 1 qi4t tar^kRi q^ ffe^R #1 1 ^ wr q qqi 'R 
q#f qii ^5i qai e^t f i 

qftt# ft qi4t ^qqqtq 4 nqi ft fqsqk kRk fsEtf *ft# 

sn%t \ £qqqR k 3qqq RV 4t55 fe# 4k kkt ^r 
q*te q?M t i qjq^tq 4teft ^qq 4^qq^ qT 
Its;* ft^Rqpq 4k qqfknq 1 1 ( iqtftqr qq ^tr Nt ) 
wz\i qrq 4t^ qqfkiq ft qtfNt ftt ftqqqiq k nqr sj 
Ij ^qftt mi ft ^q;q^T ft qiq’ fftqkqqRi ftqit |g 4tq ^*q4- 



ft ftqqqTR Bo q*fa Tim 4 f^RT* f^RF ^TIR^r WF*°1" 

§nj5f, R^RTTkfh RTRTRftr 5? iT^jtt 4k sRRRTR 

ftq* f?sf ^ ^mm ft TRTR 4k SRJRIR 4 feft RRFR$ fq^RT * I 5R 
smftf ft tot ft mu w€t^ i 

HfefH' STT^te — ^rrtTR— ( ^TT 

qg^y 3yv;qyq) RRFflT & RR RiR ft RRI 4k s^RRRT 4 RRR * 

fq$s 3^qqm tor RtR % fas# #* 4k mn m ft 
% RRTR RIR R r -2 ft ^im f ; TO R# 8 faq S^ Riftf Rif R>R* 
ftRI t | 5ft RTTcq sRqqTR ft fa>fqiR W f , TO 4t faT fRRTRi# 
q^ft qft sqq^RTOf qft TfRt 1 1 faff ’ERR RT RRr 4k TOW^T 

qa ftqqt4k tfcrant fttRi 4k 3?q»q4t4 RffR 

fqqyS TO RtR RIT RflTO 4k R^R RiT TTRiRT t l 

3"qqqiq ft fro ^RIR RT sTfTfRt ft RR faRT> Rf Rfft5 ft 
RRT l TTRl R> TOT RR ft faR Rk t^fasift TRTR RRft ft 4k 4t faR 
^RftRimt I TTRT'4 fel RRT3 qftf^r 4 qm ttflTOst, 
faqft q faR TRTR RfTR ft qn<s? ft RIRT f ; TOR R#t *T RT 
wfef, faflftTRTR R5Tft ft RRpT TTR Rnftft^^IRrt | ft SR 
yftsjriqy 4 TOT R£ RT ^ 1 RRt 4 R?TO RPT ft ft TOT 'i 

f R RRI'R R5I qfag ^ t, faH 4 ftRR 5fiT* ft ftfa fTORt t T Rfag 
TftsJ ft TOT <*=> f!R 4 qqTR RT RTTTf tt4 1 1 ftm 4 q«T ftRTTTft 

fs^y t, far# Tr 4 R5Tft ft nfafRiq ftRt f 4k Rfek ft fRRT 

ftfty ^ #5 Ria RiTR S I TOft V ^ fT % klRR klR 

q^ft ft qfIRIR# q^ 4t flfR) RTRt 1 1 TOftr RR5 Ri’R * 4 rt RT 
qkRqiRS fttfts i TOft ^ rs 5Rift R>T RR ^RiR f ; ^^TR 
qtftl | TO4^lft4tR4t^RTfR5RRkkmit,5IffqflftRift 

^TfRRfRR'Tft^i^^ ^Rq ^ ^^7TT ” R^;, ^ ’°^ ?f 

q^ftfRf^RT«^^l $ ^^^^kRtRftt i 



5 $ rf*r->rr>r, rfrrf *ee sfhrfr i 

* 1 'Os 

• ( Res skrfr ) eRRR r £qw rir* Rfe^ *h rs &t- 
rrir ft eF q^ftwrRRRR qq efeRR ^ eer i sR.aft e ?© ess 
Rq rrf strs ek %s$ ?5?R rr qq; qiq e ^?f *s q$ rj? qq 
ft% rr e^eNt efts fqctn rrrir r^r sr ek ft sqqt- 

RR;R Res W* HR ^ftwJR R^ R 5 Rt | §q?ffqf R 1 SF 1 % S RRt ! 
SRI<t ft^R® Rtft R?SF* R^RT R ^ RS RFRR % RR3RR « 
ec^r qiqf rst me qisftier str; hr elqr se % R rmne RiS 
ek et rs? sR w r r*sfs rrr ^ftR *ftR r s?fr r£ smft qei 

\S ^ Ov 

eft ft® | RRRIR R R^Fft S Rft I ^eFS*t StRF I R RRF RRR SRF 

sesr & sr rfr e tr^rfr eRRHftq; Wf # rf<rf 
4h ^ ftm R* eqkRr rif ssr fte rs & se e?ft rt eieftn 
rr rr; rr set e?FR r* ftqte qkt; fts srfs r&f rt qk rr 

\o ' * _ *“ 

RR RfR qieft, RR e Iff Rt*J RJF RFR f??ft RR & eaeR RR- 
RRR SftF 1 ft^n RRRR £ R&RFR Rt ^RhFRT Re SRFR R W* 
®RU ft C( R RRF RR R \TRT & *S <RR ® RFC SR RIR & 
ftWR SR 1 R^t H TRq RR RS$ % RRRiq; 3TFRft RRRfR? RT q^R 
fqqi 3?k RFfF fti R ! 3FR w Rf RtR ®tq> R ^Rr i 

qq # eiqqq nfts ftsn't i ^er m * etqr ^ e^Rq 
^ eftR Re FcRFR R^ R^ I 

; ( Rte^F ^rfr ) mi$\ 3 wfg #: 3 ?kr r qe ess sfk qe 

etR^SRlft ftsst ^ RFftR RR fqJRF I RRfR^ RRRFR Re 
srr r qqs ir Rt® fq; r rst^t i Rt Rftlf i Rin^t ^ 
qiSF ft S Rft \ RJ SiRR Rt efg R^R 3 FR«R ftR Rt 
5ERTR RfRS ftq St ^IR I RRRR Rft ft RR *&$ P 3RR fft; 
Reft RS Rt^ R% f fte RSRt ^ R RRR* R ^R 3RF RRkR 
se Rie e Tfttet ® eiRRt RR e RS Rt^ eft Rfte s*t eftRF 
S3 ^RIR RiF RTR RSTRt^ StRF I 



£qqqm, t I' 8 

( ^ fqqi? mwfo '$ teW 

f^qi i 4t qasq qsi<R wrc *ft wt t q? tel f^r w *k 
w® 5 ^kt ftqr l 

( & ?n ®psiP7 ) *im sqk qft ^ *ftw ^ qw> terqft 
^rf% j^ppnw^l, teatft, srkw^t 3 *&* 
■f^q fa*T ^IRq I ( ^ 37 Sfsqjiq ) krq $ 377T ^ RR 
ir m\^ % gqtq tais qft tet t i tqT«te * w 4k ter 

qq qft ^ qRiq°T qq sqR ®FR W qf , tffa 4k ^R 

qq q^a j?ih ftqi t 1 ^38 ^ q? ^qra q^qqR 

qte I s$r«re 4k tern rr, qR 4k tel * te ?H qsk* 

£ ?stfe ^nt q*s aw fffiT r t 

<'s^t span* ttesqMw ^q* qq» qro qit qtfq* **Rt£ 

I, 3^r RR SRR a q^cq qrg ft*? ft fq^Tfi ft StRlt | ^ * 

qqtfqfa qiqq; * ?wii 3 ar ^ *w wtR qq qq ter 
^1 | StflWiTq *PT3 ft $r SIR Wffti'^ *rHf I frqrfqfq 
qtg R f qqqR 1 fpfiT q^q 3 Hqi 3ft *fkf> ftq; <j*? ^Rk 

m\ fter qvft; q? qte ^ ft 4k qf 4H qtftatq; 3 te?R 

ft *nq i *m v^rr h fjfi f% thrift fRr i qq k q? qt$ qte 

4k qte |qr : r qR*$ft qqqt « qfa *?&fe 3 rr 

qncq qwq 3FR « WR5 ^ ^retq ^ ^ q?q a ^ 

\S vQ *K. 

t^iq qiR ffar f i 

( <5 qr qsqp? ) w ^o qRf?^t^ s i tj^i- 

R qiqq; MTfEFI qq^R ^T I 

qqjq r qr ^ %KXt ^q fq®5 ^ T ^ t 

mix&ft qqs |<ri : .*&% B q? ^ qjqr f? ^ \ 

qq fq^q ?q^ qf T kfqf^ ^ft I ft® f^R q SHT^T 

q qpq ^qi ftq q>r qiq qrerwfa ftnr i S jiqr w 



TTO-OTI, qmf fiWf, W I 

w i R qacq %% £z q rr ott qq# 

gfe fq^nt i ^t qfn fqq#fr q^t qq m% ffcft § 
qf $ra ^5 fq #? Sqqq qqqqfrqt i $s qqqR fer^r 
fctf*nqfRq|<u qjff^qa ftfr qq^r « fqprsft €r Rtrqq to i 
( ^0 qf sRnq ) q^R fqRTFR ffqqR V*k *PC qRHffa* $ 
3% S3 qq sr^ vTT | f^tr^r i^RTSTf qq q RTfS ft 
5R7l^ £ sri^n^TR qq § RR 1RR £ fet JJCqqRT qi*R 
fmft ^TT | qf wf #:^R RRIRq & fqqS R 
*ffar ^T 3ft ?TR iR* 55*ft | W Sjqq qR # fqRffqq 

<TC ^tf r I RRITCR m RR ^ TRI | ^R RR RR qrqt 
SORI^r 573T I s^t % ^ t TT ?qq R?£ RFRI R«r qqRT 
5f ^RT | nj% 3 SffTq fqqT fe qq qqtft R% STfqR qft # ft 
RR | RT q«qqM qp^I ^R 3»ft qq RRrft^^T % qq tqj?- 

*<3 

qiq q rr; qfi r? r« fqqqr rc i rt tqroq n % #j 

nO v 

W R^t qq qq$: qqq q$q £ |?f£ ^Tiq R 3R ftR} 
qcqqi^i ^w?r q rr: RTRt q qRvft ri £ ^fn Rft i tnT^rr 
q ^5«qq ^ qffq srhms R*l 1 rf rr ^ W qqr q qqg 
rr m q?ft qq# trrh sqt qq q^ffq qq?:r irjm i 
set ^iqq q^ft ^qqi nr^k ®tz q;T ^C^tfr ^rqq^fi'q?t 
^mq^q^ft i qqqR % I i qq fqR qm q R^t; 
sir w qtq qm w q%^ ftor i q^r rr, ^r, m 
ftq ^r qiR q$R |*qr i ?q rr fqqff ^ q^R ^ 

£ fqrR: #1 mim q^ qqR WT g fqqrq 3^1 qqt qqq qf 

RRct wi q- fqqq: ft ^ fq^q ^ q^t qf i 
( V? qf ^-iqrq ) f^q qqq qiqq^p ^ w 
qro ^ir qqt sqq wi # sR^t $ qqi q sr qnr 
PR^t i q^ ^ q qq^5 qqi qqfq qqq q ftqt p qq ^ ff qi: 



ftqsqtq, \ ^ 

ft fq<t \ qft ft qf qrct v qmt ft few fftft $®it » 
«rrt *frc 9R qq^ ft nr^st j qqft fttqr qrqqi qw ftqqTqq * ftrerc 
q^c f^i^t; *^r qft fqsrr ft q^qqq ft qi; q^qtq qrei qiqqqiq 
ft ftr<5p ft qpqq f?^r ft ftq qr$ qqq q* q| qft m* ftqr qiqq* 
qra qrtrq ftt qfftf |t ftqi^q q* ^rrt i qff fWt * qqftt 
qqqt srar ft ^faqr i ^ fqq*t ft sq^pq tr qqfaq ft fsrq'ftt 
ftt q?T?q qpft sjqft fftqft £ & feft ^qft ftqr ftt qfnr I 

wqftt ft ftqr ftr ^ffqr \ ftqr ft qrsq ft fttft ft f 'ft q* fftft i 
sq ft qq^j ftq ft f q ft qm ft qqr i jp q>rc°i ftqr ft qrcr ft 
m qpqqSft 3nt i qqq ^ <h» qrcr «raqirq^r ft qp qrt sqfeq 
qm ^q^t q?r i ftqqqrq ft 3nqp ftftf qr^T ftp q=q ft 
fft<55 nff i rrqq ft qft m ftq qqm ftq 1 1 
ftqq ft q^qiq q ftqf ftsfspr qs qi qoft?qT qfpqt i 
ft fftqp q? qfqq f^qft fftqp cnjftqte ft qiq qqs q^faq 
qq qq fw % fasft ftrqftt qft apftsrc qra ft ftqq fmq i 
«fkrqq^ ft ftqqqrq ft fqsftsqi ftrq ftt yim\ ftt i qpr 
ft &<n ftqqiq i qt qa^q fqsftsq* ft fqqr qqq fftq; |q 
q^qrqrwt s^rftqcT qps ffarqrf i &qqra ^ 
^r qqi fqfq ^qq q?cft qq <;rqq^ q»r qqq ^^qr qrf^q i 

qqNnrqt 

ftqqqnt. ft qift t ftt^^ft q|q ^tsrqr qp^T; 

" ftfa q|r ^qr w 5^; *,l ftt^ qtf^qfttfftj ^ ft' 

qffft- q^q ft s;q* ft q^qt; v\ ftt^ qf fpq w '*&■, ^S ftN fqfft 
wt &m'y <<5 ftt^ q? #tqr^q? % qqj qrq ftt fftqff «S ftt^ 
q^: ftq'tqrq q??t f 1 



Vo qhqr wz, esqi i 

qqR qq ^kqfkq q qrfq^ 4t qft q$; qte 
ft sqq #i* 5 ftt qqf qft qftqr; qkqq ^ qw^ fttefqqi4k<& 
TOrf i 

qrrq^ftkT ft ^ qte qqft qiq ftf 4k qfq sra mfi 
qq *$q> 4tet qfq f i qfq qi4¥ ft qrq sqft ft feft qkft ft fq^ q^ 
35Jr qqrqr f i <*q; Frf ft q# fftqk qq; qrq m q$ft qsftq# % 
ssft qfqq ft tot qq; fqsffr qdt 1 1 sa qq ^rqqt 
fs^Rr f i'qf qq; q^ft ftt ir 4k qsrc ftt kkR %j%\ qrq 
d «irt f 1 4k fttt 4kr fq^? qq q<q Tqftt a q* fftqk ft 
^aft fq^nft <sq; 4 tq ^ kt*q ftq 1 1 .^q srft ftt qqq q? 4 tq *»)<§qf 
#kr q;?ft f i qqft qq; qtss sqft qq; sraqRrqr ft qtq* ftkn srt 
«qR 4k qflft kftt qft srofa 4k qq; q^ft s i 

qRl qRqft qq 3 R#t 3 R 4 t ^r, qq; mkrissr 4 k qq; qR qr y 
4 f qv qft qqq ft qq qft l ^ qrqkt # qqqft 4 k ^ ft ^R 
qqtl i qqf sttort 4 k tot q;r qRt fasm t 4 k £st 4 k 
qqt?q srrfqqi'i, fsRft jpst qq; ®\zt TOt ^ q^rqt i i 
qR'krRqqqv ft ^r ^ ftks qq qq; tot> ^qR^qt .ft fftqk 
qki raqt qq qqR, *nftt ft wr ®irft ^tf 4 k q 4 q qq q|q^ sqq 
q?qq fq^k ^ ^ qq» ^qqr r ^R 

q?r m, q q^ qq fq^ft q;r to 4 lq *§ q”t^ qq qiq|q q?qt 1 1 

qiq^q qqrt qq 4k <es q^ qpq^ ^qn^, 4kr «rq^ q>i 
qqR 4tq qq; i^r ssn 1 ^qR 4fq qqqt ^ qm qrqqq qq^k f i 
qiqqq =qqst w 3fR S #0 qqqRqqst 4k fqq%5qq q^T- 

^qqjrqkqqti ^ '. 

qqqRqqqt qq ^qj^Rtqt^qqjfq 4k to « rqwijqq^ ” ^ 
q^qq qq; ^qR?qt ft fq;qrqf qq q;i «qrq f 1 4k qqt ^ 

fknqf qq qqr ,qqq ft qq^f q qqq q^iqt qfkRT ^qq q t 1 





V? 


i 

^5^ ft qfaft fq# ft q# qfo ^T ${3 m w&, sit 
mim qqt q* qqr f t #qqr sfaT f i q?f *qi«q q^t wpfst ft 
fq^q| 1 1 q$?'TFRT ft qiq* faqr* m mqs^fr stftqfe ft «pw« 
ftfasq* faq fa'qt i qq q;r q# q;r *qq? ^ qiqt q;r qqr 
1 1 q?$( qf% m ftt qr* ft qf qqr s*q qqr qfer qqr % 
faqfaq qf 1 t 1 qf?^T ft fqq^ ^ start ftteffaf t 1 sftt wn ^ 
ftte’sq qr^t q^n5R afft q qq <rc$q* *n? %m qr i 

ssq. qm m stst q<t sff qn; siqfq sra^q^r ft ?f|ft 

vO 

*mx 3-ftt ft fqfttl, faff ftfrretqqq^ti $ff<ftr ft 

sff ftqq qq qrq grrqqrq *ft* sffft qrff ft qftq q;r ffiq psftfa 
qqq farqr 1 1 ffff ^qn m m qq? faq qfaft wqr 1 1 

sti^jt ,^T — qspra— (qqqsft— *» q? 
^sqrq ) ff3?q qqftqqf ft ftfqq qqftf ftt ft# 55 f|qrq^ 
qftq ft qrq $qrq q* q|*ft i sff ^qrff qq: qqffft ft ^q ft 
ft a^q qft q^q faqi #c w fap t qrq i ^q qq sraqrft, qqf 
ft^qTfttfaq qq ^q qjftftqq^q $*# ffff w ftfti^q^q 
qiftsq^ faq ft qqiq qj[ q^3 qfft | qffft ft fa *£f ^q$ 

ft sqsftft | ft sqft q* 3 Fj?q q?Y ts qft qfq qffft ffft ( 3 ^qf 
qp^qiq ) ^q qq.sq qq ftrq qrc qq'ftqqf ft q#q ft qrff 
^q ft qq qft qqffr ftt i ( s^qf ^qrq ) qqf^qqf ft qift q^ ffqT 
faq fanq q:r ftq qK<q qffft mi ftq ftt fa^qr ft ffqiqqr^T qqi 
qff q^q q^q faft ffft ^qft ffqiq ftq qrfft qfftqt #q5 ffqf ft 
fffsq fa^iq qq qiR'qft faftf ftt ffq ® ^ff qq ft ^r q|ft i 
sfft ffqq qqqjT qi p qiqqi Ti^ff ffq^ qq qqr *x qr^ft 

' \S \5 Ck ^ 

ftt i*s®t ft ^q ftt ft^q -^r t qr i qq ^q ft qfqfa q|q mi qff 



w-wi, qtqqt i 

*t q^t fq « srqt qq qt qq q sft q|qtqr * i qq qqq fqqtq 
*pft qfl^q 3 3 [Ht* ^ q^f Tq qf^ *& SFqT *fl»5 qft 5/S*5[ Tt I. 
5 ,q ftf qt qq qnt, q^w q^q q qqqT frist q* bsr qq qm 
q^rqT i q^ft qqq fqrtn qt *jqr qt ^7 q* ^ .qqqq qtq qmqt \ 
^q q$ qq; qqi qqqt m qf q^ fq q^ ?t qtq ** qs *w * 
^pq -4tt ftsra Itqr q^qq qtq fqqiq qqq ^q i *pm ^ 
Tt qsr qflq |*H; t qim £ fq^tq qt qtm mt 1 fqqtq s^'q ^ 
qpqf *t sqT i qq q qmiq % qfft q^q* qq l*R qt qmf R 
fr^ trt *ft j qq 3 th c t ^ fq^iq m qrqf qt qq? qt \ fq^tq 
qrO fm qq^q m £ qi°if qt qqT qt qqq *q qqq q wm 

^t ?q^ =t;s i sq q ^Rfa q *3 qt qrq q ^qf i qq ^ 
Tt qqi qq f^rq qr qft qsr, tort wt *qm qt qst f i . 
fqRT q.qr fq qf? qq fqq q> ms tt £qqt qt qtt m tm It qq 
q qq qfeq qilt q qtq qi qq q ^ qsqraqT i qqr qq q* ^°q 
qi'qf qt qqf q^q mtt i fqq qq qtm qt qq^ mt i qq r°i qq 
tj a^^ c q t qi^i ^q q^ qq q^qt ^ qqq w fqqq qi q^?i qw 
s^r q^ t ^qiq mi n fq^iq qt qqq qrn i qq qqq q qrqiq rmiq 

’ ' \5 O 

h ^q $: qqq qt qt nt^ q^ feqr. q^qt ^q wf w fq^iq q fq^ 
« qRT, ^qq ^ ^ ^ q^r I m 

si^q fq^i sm q qt^q mrr; q^q fq^iq qqqt qt qqq mt i 
qq qtqf qt q^q^c Rq^ qt q^ mn t ^qqtq q^q qt q q^ c q 
q q't qt s t It qqq qq q ^qqtr qq #tq qq qqq fqqq> 
qtf?q q^ fqqn qq q^q fq^s ftqi ^qt 2 Tm qsr ; ^fq qt 
q?q frqqt, q^q[ qtq q qt» qq qq ? q ^tq^ sm qtq q^q ^ 
qr% vjqqjq fqq qt w ^ qqr i qq qqq q 3 xm qt qgt qt 
nfq qqt q^ qq q^ qrat 1 ^ ^ *n»f ^ 

q^ krzi qq q? miq q qqqf qr fr qsri fqq ^q q qqrqt^q 



%Ht £ RfJJR qi^rft £ flfp? R$5 |R I 3?*£r ^ faR R^f 
£T I 

( v® nr rsrir) f^R RT# e ^ r j hr ^ r hr ht hir-t; 

& 1 HRTRR HHTF HTHt H I RRfW’R R SRPCf RHHR ^ HHTHT^t Rt | 
Hlft ffRT W HRH f^HH t 1 Rtw f%R 3PR Rt RI5THH SR^ 

5RH €T Rif f 3-RR ^H^R ft HR! I (RS 3RRT TfR RTfR R f IR^f^Hf 
R: $V H R^HTR & ^vs R R^HTR H? * ) 1 

T^RTF!— ($5!?:*$* SRT RIR <\ RT R®TIR) 53FSR 3?TT 

Tirrf rr!h r^r^rt * riRR h; rrYr ff r rrir f i sst SRR R^ 

q^fwjRRR H R?F ffR R»T HR f%RI Rr I Hq TRFH HT RRn rIrJ 
^HTH RJTH Rf^t 3RRHT R'lRSR fR$5HF R | TTRR R THR Ri^R^ HRl^R 
Rit 3FFTIRHF R>^ W RHpT HtHf HSffi R ^5 ftHFHF 1 1 Hft TRR 
m R¥(3R Rt H ^ *p 3RR R5fa fRRr Rr | 

qfi#3T SflfR RRHHR R^RH R ^H R f R RR RH & 

RR r RR I RR RTR RFtRii fa fR «5tn *H?RH fatf RRJR R 
sftri'R I 3FSR H fa ffa Rl^RH m f*fa HR fR ^tR RR 
fRHR RFH RT R#^ I fR £ HRTTH RR RRf R^ R3$T fRRF^R 
RFTiT faf RT HR RT* ^Rf I RTFs* & R5RIR; fa R*ft 

RR?H RfoR Rte^R RFRRT RT RlR R RHR f^5R ^R°R Rl^f^ R(R 
3FHH ^ fHR53 RIR | R R? RJRF R5I RR RHf RJ^ R^3 R 

RFRT RTRt 1 Rl’Rt R ^HT |Rf RR ^RR RH R R(R R55I | HR 3T*fR R 
FR R^ «FRR RfffR RRR RT RI 0 ? H?T RTR HRR RR ^ RI^ HI HR | 
RlRRl^F 3^ 3TR R' 5tnt RR % fHR^ iFr^ mm fRRFR ^RR ^ | 
RfR^R R5|R V fR5 RT RI'R R §R w t| fRR^ R fRT R^R R5?H 
§ ^ R^ .Riq R RTF ^ R? IRTTT f .1 .^^HR R^TFR RT RFq ^ffF| 
Rf HR « R^ R ?5R RT RT ft RTR RT fRT W I HR Rf ftfR ^ 



VV ITO-Wl, ^BB B«ttq I 

Bra ft q#: «iqft qi<ftr ft qrcft Bft i bb Bqq qqq ft 

s?ft^q felc[ s*m '?!'?!% wltf sffT q^TT ft 5 ff$f S 3 R*q 

qt qrcft Bit | ^s c qf a ^qft qiftr ft ftq»?f #3f bt qT m^r 

f^T | q^q *ftB qftq q^ Biq qq | qq Sf? qtBBB q* qR gfg 
Bit; qqft bsct sqq bYbbb ft Bft* q Bq m q?; wc ft 
^aqt ft fr qf i sb $ q^qrg; b^b b qqq ft *ftB*R ft q^qq; it 
qrcr i bbr ftt qtBRB ftY ftta qff Bqf i qf snfq ^t qft 

•sO 

m qrc £bb Bit i qq ^H c q BRqq ft q^f qfRqjq q^ft pi 
ft qq^tB ft *\m bYbbb ftt qw qjR ft Fbb Bqrf^q ftY bir- 
qqi qrtq Bit i bb Bqq ??sftYB qftq ft qre qtq ft fqRTqf qq q?T 
fftBf^Br Bsq ^q q?r i qqt ft sb sm m fftBfqft^ qfr^q 
qfft^ it qq i fthRR bYbY ftt bib fsft sq b^b ft qq^tB ft 
qfft i bYb^b afft B*fq qq ftq fW^r ftft Bqr t ftiBRB ft 
3R q ftr qsr? fqqi i qq bb q erfaq ft fqq fqq qjftf Bft i <qq 
qqrr ft Bqqt qqr| «$ ^*tr ftt Bq BiqqY b“Ybrr ft bbr qq 
qq qqftr fqra br q* Rffq q^ft Bft i Bqif^rq q>ft f% ft bbti 8 
p q* qRR f qq ffftR qr qfft i 3R c q ft qiR f% ^q Bqqr br 
ft fqqft tr siqft ftt qtqj q^tftq qft ft ^B°q ftt ft 

Bf|q qi^qq ^ fqqr.^tT b^t fft f qqqq i qq w ft ftt 
sftqY ft; qf rqrq qqr^ qq ft q% itqqr i ftY qr<qt em Ttfft ib 
pqq ft ft^r qqq qftqr BBftt q^q fBft^ q?q ftql i ^bt qif qfiftq 
®ft siq^nq itqq i bbY Bqq ft qff qfrtq qqmq |q, f^q 
bt RR qqr qrqtBqr^<q ^ft ft qf rqrqftt #rq bb; ^ 
it Brqrf 1 5 ?iq f^q by ft qtqqq qi?T qf t ft qftqq i 

( q qf ^^qrq ) rfqr ^rqq qfr ft ftqq ft ^rft fttB q^ 
5[TB5q qft q»r ftqq f, Fbb ft rh ft ?oo‘ ^ q;<ft qjt q;B 
^Bqt ^ i q’Bft ? fttB 'qj qifr qqqqB %?k qiqq; %q z i bbb 



#q*rc, i 


3 ti^ ftkr m qwqtqtqq; #qq ft fa# t 1 ftqq ft sra* fft* 
^?ir ^ qruq# qqt qq ftqq $fk qwqqf % ftqq ft ? ftkr 
\\ *rfftqq 5# $r ftqq t \ 

ftqr ft sth: qk qr |>r qqm qfq f 1 <$ ws ft |# ft << ^ 
^ ftt q$ qq; qqr ftfaq q>*ft qq fqjqf qr ; qftt ft q$ *nq % aqqiq 
q*ft qjf^r i\ qqr 1 # qqp* ftfaq# wwftt m qtf q ^r 
q^qi I, ss qq *rq fjq 4 k ftqw q^r q»# qq q;^ ^rq ^qrt i 
qd n$ 4k ft^q ft ^qiq qftft ft q«wq 3>R ft q?q IT qiqf t | 
fqqqqm ft 35 tfqrft qfdq qs q* qq; qr°i ft #rcft farqfs#* 
I, sift fftq # ^ ft fqqra 1 

( vv d ^qjq ) TFwftsqd qk ft ftfa ft qgrcr qm q* 
qqiffT qrqq; qfaar q# £ 1 s*r ft >* qm sre: ftqqqt qqt, ^qqqft 
ft << qiq &q* q^qqt qqt, qsqqt ft V qrq SR* qqt^ft qqt, 
qq>qqt ft q qm $35 fksfftftsqr qf rftq • 4 k fefftftsq* ft 

wm sfcftft qfqqi qft 1 1 #q# qqt ft vm ft^rr ft sq 
qqqqr ftt ftft qi^r ^ ftte q^r 1 1 ** ^ir^r ft ^r fjr q* gg 
e^qfftirci '^qitft qqft. (qqfq ft qq ft qd feq qrc <l) k? 
fftft qfq qq qm tfaqi 1 ( ktqq^ ftt qfafa qrar 

ft# ) qqq ft q qr ftfq^ qtqqj farq fftq 1 1 

m*K 1 

qtft^qr ft \ ftt?y qrft ^^q?qr q^ #ft q:f 3 ^ 1 1 
q$q;q?qr ft qf# fftqk m q® ft fqq:; k?<t ft q^qrq qftq 
q^Riq ftt qqti ft qf qiftr^ ^fk qf wftti so - 

ft qR ft qqi ^r qkqq^qT k^k ftt, ^r^qr qq qUro 
qkt # 4t^ qtftft qpr qftqq-qfaq kkt ft ^q ft q^qjq^r ft 
^qi^ ?kR iqqqrq ftt qqr f 1 



vq WTO-Wl* qhrqr I 

qt^R £ qf^ « * qR5 qR K qSJqRfqT 4k' q&T £ 
n 5 qt^ sjqr qis qq q^H SRqr t I a^Epp^T § fqRR qq?r 
qjf fs^t £ R^r qrr ^crf qq^Rj qa* *ik q?*k h qqr 
qsrr qrr qRR 4k q§frc Rqqk^c r, f*R q & qsp- *ra 
wv# €t qr? ft q? qq 4 k qgk qr% & qq qq 1 f£ 4$ ®wrai ^1® 

R qf |q qdj[ qftq* kq qfrt 1 I R5ET ^qq 4|qqq R V <R $\Z 3Rr 
qiqt qsf qf | aq^q^qr R aTHqfef qiqqF qq? =q?R 4k ^ 

f^RRT qq 3R^ qfqq F4R 4k qf^^ q^R ^ qkrf qqq; qlq q^ 
q^qj qftqqri | 

qiw ^ qqR £ qrq $qikR R^i^q q;r Rkqq fq^m f | ^ 
44r 4 *TRaRR qRqqft £ ftfa* q. qfqs qr^r rrsrr qq; 4ter 
qf??7 : 1 1 q?5? qf^ q qqi , sn4kuc fq^qr? ^qt t r rr £ qfcR 
qjqsqqr R^rtq qq rqfSqq f?jq f i qr^q ^ sqft qtqqj ft 57?r 4377 

qfi q^t, Ri=ft 4k Rqqq 4k qqr 4rft q* s^r *ter *r f i q? 
qk^; sNt qqtq q* 1 feq «ft? £ qqq q$ft ft qqr 1 
qqfqq; w ?» ^ ^ q^r ^rr 1 1 q|^ qftq m *r qte srsr 
% i qjq^qq^: ^ Mtqq^ r fe^R, qr^5qT afft ^gtqqi 
q^iiq qqr ^q^qft qqqqt q; qf^T 1 1 

qrq^qT % qf?3T ^ t qte W 57fqq? 4 ^% ^qqqrq £ ^ 
qt^5, |qt#:q w s^ qt^ ^ xfa ^ % 

fqRi* ^qt qqtq q^ qqr sffaq* q^rr f i q^ f sr^qRRT 4k qqq 
g: q^q $ 4kq q^Tq t, fqq ^ qtq R qtft ^ qq^T qT: qt 
qq& qq.R qqqq'i ^fk qq *ft qq l q?r ^qf, q&r, 
q^, fq^rrqt #' qkr, q'tqqqt, ^Rr, qr^ mk 
q|qt tin, q^r^ qrfq ^ q^q fq^q^t i % qi^R q fqqr qqrr t 
qrt qtqt qt qir^t i qsf ^qi q?r TOrr^ fqqw qftq 
frfqqf ^r q^R w 7qRT % ^rr # qq? fq55qti; Rf^q 



X^ l 


4teit; ^ qfoi# 4hrm^Tsrr 1 1 r?t ^ mi ftt rr rri 1 1 
*# snq 4 RfH ?^r ft^ft r sitft i #c I® m?t ftt ^Rft* i ftt- 

HRK R?f Rf R^ftt ft RIH RHRR^RI ft RHT ft fttft ^ q^rf t \ 
RTRt RHRR??r RtT HTRI RT fRHRr f | sftRRF Rf RFH fq& q 

rh?r^t ft rir fftmi m rh fqft r hr ft Rf r ^hri t i hr 
?<^» # QR-fiw ft hrr sh r ^v 0 © rrgr ft i 3 ? <{$ hrr 
h?rir $ tiri# ftt nRRTRft Hr i hr^rirfr ft sOrr* r ri^ 
fspg ft?, RRi % R5^#f RT HI? R»T Rim 1 1 


R|R #R fttRRT ft feit ?TRT, RT Ret ft tfj-sj | ? RRiqfj- 
Rift S' I fefit ft ftlH mffRft t (|Rt%R % ^Rfq R ft# ) | 

#RR^ ft *£S RTR ftl?t ?tR* RR'tRFRF? # % *HH fe<t 


mRRIRt mftn H^RR* # RRI t 

#RR^ ft <ft#t ifa* RRtRFRI? 
RR RIR | #RRT ft 'RTfRRI; — 
RtR, fe# RR SHIR I 
vs Rtft I 

svs RRRIRt | 

*<*. RIRHI5 | 

V> RI3I RDftt I 
M #£?!* I 

?<* RRtRIRFR (T#r C^R ) | 

*R HR RR|1 R#HIRIR‘ RRtf 
#R RRIRT HS HR#H fRH HR- 
ftt S I Rtft ftfa RiTS^ R RRRT 
$ I #S|R R RfHH RH HFRF #S 
R^RRIH I | ftfcSR; HRRtRfRTR 


I RR fttRT RI RRfR R'tft f | 

RR RH Rift # HfRI f | ^ Rr- 
Ht RRtRlRlR ft #RRS; RI^ ft 
ftRKRIR #S RRitRIH Rift f | 
#rrt ft fsffr hshrji: 

RrRIRI fttRR^ft — 

Rft?f , f&fift ?I ^R[R | 

<< RRRF I 

^ RTRRtTI I 

xx fft^Wt | 

V* RlRR*t | 

^ Rt I 
^ I 
^ #ff RI | 

VX RIIRIRIH ! 



jBfef qfcqR ( 




Vy I 

qto x st t 

SV ^tT[ 1 

SVS I 

' NO 

VS3 | 

^ 3WJT ! 

^ toftt i 
^5 to i 


M i 

*v. sstqq^ (to $m ) i 
r m «nTff 8 qfqq qft qto 
to qisfi- ftorr 1 1 totor, qt, 

tolqr, 

^5^7 to tol^n q *rq 
toi | to^ft e e^qp 8F 
ftoq to f i 


h%st sr#r qt$rr — ^«grm— torto> to wt, 
qi^r sp-mr ) srtto ( toq tonr* ) ft ^ qq FTtotto 
e to q;to toq sqr to: to tore to r ; «$q f 1 ? 
tototoqwqqr to 8^ % tor^q Rto q?t w 
rarto sf f I toq 8 toT tor eto fqqre Fto 1 q^i 

NO 

«ft to «• fr *ff Fr qqq Ftqr f I q?T qqqiq to 

C nO N 

mr £ f% tot ftoqffi to* l store § qRFier 8 ^r 

T?F torFT FT to § RRTF %I% 3F I to to <to 8 

f# to 8, «ret ffffft ft qq fiT % w 1 fse 8 
tote to q? tom tor i to qfto qm 8 tore to qr 
qqirq 8 qiR ?}f q^qr I set qFR e to tor to sire qre 
^qqr sfrt totFRiq qer ft: to to I fto tof f qqto % 

*o 

to fto # surrqqi to RrqFif% Ft qreF to to 8 fr 

to qqTRFrfnF ft totor qqrFT tot Ff to to to 
^iFff qiFq i 

( ^Fqrq ) trf qqeq h or # q^r fq 

qt qqrra to *uft p | rff qf8 ^t fq eqqq 8 e?qqe eiqq 
qqrqt trt ^r i qf q^i ^ F^q to r *qtfq to w fr- 
eq Ft q^q to tote q8q qq qqt ^ft 8 eqifq Fqr qq 

* NO ' - 



$ft337, I v<7 

w 37 357ft 5 ? 3 r i ssft mm* 7 M ^ ftt^? mm \ 7Tnr 

*353*33 qti m 7T3t7 ft 337 ft 31^7 fa^I I Tf^r ft T37 3 ft 7 
\m fti 33 3 ft 77 ^ 333 ft z£m 317 n 7 ffii 357*73 % <&. 
«ft*T7 75r Tto^q ft* 33r l 3*3 mm zm ft sWr 
^FTIRF 3F<3t ft fa l S53ft3 ! 33 S575F5J75 #3 ft $537 ft 313 3 
3.3I<3 ft 37 77 73r ft sfo 0 * 3ft7 3 3733t 35ft 37T7T331 357t; 33ft 
3313 ft 33 35ft*?37[7 ftt tfftt 3 | 7F*3T <353*73 <37T 

$313 37 331 ftfr 735 tef 37 33731- 73 fft *3 TIT 331 $ 7 $ 
7J3T | 37531 3$ 7M ft 37 357* ft STTfa 3373ft ft 7T7r ftt 3^3 
fetff | 7131 ft 7373 757ft 333*7r Tift 53f3 35ft i 3333T 3t# fft I 
3(33 t R qm ft 33 p ft #33 37 3T3f I <357*73 ft WJ fa 
ft 333*7 ! 3353*17 S3T7 fT3 ft 3F7I3T3? s3 qfTt &3 ftt 33 qpfft* 
3 5313 357ft % |3 # 3 ftt ^ g;ft fw 537 37T351 75? ft#3 
33F flft | 3373t Ttfft f35 ft 357*7*3 ! f?3 ft *#[^7 ftf 

33 ffalj 3? fteT ftt&3 ft 313 ft Tfft^ ftl3r ; 3f CT3 ftTOT qjftf 35r 
3131 373 3153 #7 3^1 *x* ftft 3r5?ft ftt 3% ^ ^mi ff3r | 
ftt 3HC3 3 |3I7I 7313 35ft3r 3ft fttf ftt #3 3 S3!*: *3*33 

7533 CT3T33T | 3 f%7% ft f 51 $3 3 TJT^T f37F3 3573ft £ I $TT 

73F3 ft 333 ftfa ftt 37 37 3Jjr ft T37 3t7 3 3 71371^77} ft 
313 ft qfs*? r I 33 7133 3 713713 ( *37 ) ft 3^t ftlft ^TF7F33T 
fttftt 37 ft 3 37f T33F5T 3573ft 7* | ^3 #7 37ft ^37T33r 357ft 
WTot ftqfft? 35f 73(3t ftF37F 37 333 ?o q#f «3^ ftt 33ft 3313ft 
<3*737 # 73IN3 fftTT, 33t ft 371 313 7(37F^537t 757ft 3*?713 
|3T | $711 757757 ft*ft ft3 v >7T3 ftt3t I 7F3F 353*73 73-3f3 3 

<31757 f757 ftt53^7 ft 3^ 757^ 5*31 I $7 t 3 3f r 35gr ftft ft gq^fgf 
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? ftfaq q^: sw w* «nf*rcr i n# v qfaq ^qr s ftfaq qt?r 
sftftw (^H sftRK) 5i toft ^3?r 1 ^qqq; *ft m* mx qr rr 
^T^ flftRsft sqrqqteqrqqqqqtl Rft 
q*q q 5 ?t qrqt hRH RR 5 RT t, Sffftt ISPT *ftq TO! RR 1 1 
( ftlw sttor ) ftt^r^: % fa* ft qR q qqqr q?i ft smfa 
Mr* q#q ! i q?t q *qR q*ft faq ftt qqr q*ft ft tfqtf 
q%q ftR t 1 srsft^qta ^ ftqqtf ft qq^sq* ^tto 
fRq 1 1 s*r rr q* *r, ^ *ttr qR? ? qrci ft^ft q srmt 
f i 5 rt ft q^r* qfa q* sqrtRR^ q?ftt 1 1 ftqq ft fqq? fro- 
qt?f ft twrr qfftw t, fasft rr q*ft ft qp q;?y r*t frqrt i 
ssft 5 ftfa *f qrostoro; qqqqt ft qR ftta q* ftm ft srrftq 
qs q* qcq^R^r q^t sfta ; wsqftffot ft <*5 qrq ^ rtt ft $m qr- 

qqqt ftreq-t, fqeft *qs? 5 *ft ft ftte^q qiq ftart 1 q^qR^r ft 

'© 

Rftq ^sRqm 1 1 qftt rr q* *i*q qrg I?? ft qq 5*ft fft*qqqr 
^Rq qrqr 1 s*r rr ft \ qm q* vmt qqt, fq^qt ft qrft 
ftfa q* qftftfqqq qqt, ^rft q ftto** q&r ft s;q* ftfeqRftm 
nqr ft ZriX fftqft q* qrf%RT qff ft qz ft qft?q* qflftf; qft^q* 

ft qtft ftfa q* wm qifftqt^qt; wft ’ ftm <nc sfaqftr ftV* 
qrfqjqr 3 rt ftqq qH sq rr ft ^q* ft qfsro ft qft ft ’ 
37R fttn qr qf fftq q^c f l sftt Rrq q fttqwtq ^Rir q^q 

ft qj?R qq qq;ft 5^ qjr ^r^q qrqr qr 1 ^rft sqr ^ ftt^r qqw 
51 NHt? f I srfqRir ft ftqq ft 3 ?r ftqr ft a[f^r wj qr qq^f 
q<t 5r ftqq 1 1 qqft ^ v qrq q^ ^ 5r ^qrfqq fftqr gan 
qR^t 1 

( c^ qf qsqrq ) rpr q^t ^rt^: qqr ft ftqq ft f^qqqrq 
I, ( fttftRT ftt 5 qr q s-Rt ) ( ^ qf ^fq ) qaq qt?i ft q qrq 
ftt 53 m w^qt q*)q q .qft^ qrq ftt qqqt i Tsft 



WT & \\ qaq q* qt3 S I <# ^ q TO*i 9 ^rqq> Tjm\ 3 

3 *V 

'TO F?R TT 3ft SfR ffqf 3T, qq W qfT Iftft fPR ftqf I 

f TOT #( ^T ftk I; TOt T^R 3T ^T 3 3ft ft 

siTRqr ft % I 

(?0 q? ^qiq) « qi^Jsr qtS, «^qf qt3, TOqffqt ffa, 
qtftq'fa, qf|q qftftqfc fk TTTOTO<t qte‘qi?qi qqiq ft to*- 
T?ij? q^ 1 1 Tf^f^qrt qts ft* kftfis ft q q»s =pr ^q 
qr^r efts ft TOFfq ft q:q r wft i 

qq 3TO q ?T*q fk fq^rq kff q tqqF# f ^fwr ft 
®ta ffqi qr 1 qq tot# 3 ftqqrq qfq q* qdft ft ft 
qf&Fr ft 1 qqqqt qrfft s q?fr f% ^q Trq fq^q ftqft Tft q qrrq 

^ *® NO 

fk fq^q ft qi^’qt 1 qq 3qqr stf^t qqq sf# t^r q t$3 
TO | TO& 3|qRT ff <rt TO q 5T?q 4fc fq^rq f q&tr# fh 
qt^ 3 fcft ft qqr 3 FFI3 TO ^ TOF $T TOf ^q q qtf|q ft 

fk fqSTR $ fqqs TOT 3qf ^q sffl q<JTq ffqf | tfq fkfq 

3 qftq qiqq; to ft TOt f qrq qqr i to 3 flqi^q 3 tot 
qqqqt & f ff q*q fk fqsF*q *rqt qq tt^t % qfq q ^qqr 
TOi<q qrrot ft ft to# q#t qft 1 ^ft ft ftV *% 

«9 1 

^T q^Fr^FT ^ ^qfqqF | qqqft fk5t I TO ? qq TO^ ?ft F% 

<K * 'a ' * 

ft p ft ^mq q ftq qr q^t fqiTF qifqqf q tof i wqtq f q*q 
qt=c Rfq f fqq^ qT^T TOt qq qqq q;f wqrqr 1 ( ^ qr q^qiq ) 
TOq^rq ft qiirr ^ qrotqq kq qq^mft wqr ^ht tfqi^q qT 
sFFqqqft^qt^Fff 3?q wpftqiqqvcssFrfqr 1 TOt ftf 
qfq qrrf qqq q‘q;TTft w to# qR qjT fqqr 1 spq f qgftqq ft 
5 ^, ^q q^: qft qfft £qr f Tnq ft ftT tps s>qf ft f^rr 1 tot 
ft qq# fqr f m fqr qqiff f w TOrf q5ft 1 
to f qq f^rfqf ^qqrff ft ffftft wqr qqqft ft qfiqqF f 
ffqr ^qfrqq |f 1 ^ fk TFrof ft ftq^qq %q 



Vx gq^ct wre i 

i ^q ^ srft g^ Nt^ft % q?wq qq, qq *£tq & qt^ : 
sriTO qu *p 5qm qir it w i qq qqq qq£ q w 
R g-R 5T m I^TT fax, qrg, ^R, ^l^T, qTO, qffi, qgq, m«l, 
s^ifq «i$ qri TO sq fqrqr q$q im| i qs qq q*rq TO 
TO I fTOTOqqTOfrqrq £ ^5 img;-fTO qq^ft gfg SF 
gTO gq ; fTOr qft TO q qrc er^r i qq£ qsqiq q?frq TO 
?af q =% $r fax ^[2 srer TO qq% qq^fq g q %*qfc # TO 
q^q q qqT q$ w ^ ^ts TOr i qf TO TO t m^: TO 
qqqqt £ qqfa TO i qTOt TO qq*q it qTO fqi % qTO ! qq« 
qq TO gq qn;r pr q^q q |q^ r s5tq»'R qig'^i .TO; 
qfTO TO i TO q^qrq qrg°qr q TO TO £ fTO^ i% TO i 
r » qrq ^ q* TO ^ ^ % q* ^Rpq ^ f^rq^ gsq 
qq fax TO v qrq % gft q^: TO ^ qTO TO* <rc *rq qq feq; 
sir TO i qrg^r qqt m r fTOq TO TO i 

(\\ qf sr^qrq ) r RitTOte, TOTOTO* qiTOTO,. 
TOTOte, TO; TOTOTO nwi 5$ TO g t . vi^qt 

TO & q^ stR TO qpq q*TO <qt% qTO^R 3^r r fq<% 

TO *fa&XX r qtqf £qqr ?mm ^ ^qq g I q^q; 

qt^ q?iT qiqf d q%^ gqi gq: ^’q f i 

?q^qr q ^ 5 : s Rifq it fe gqi tfqq qi^rl ^ ^:?q qr^ 
qin<q q$qqtRR g xxm g q^ qq?q faqsft qq 
qq f?qT i qq ^qqrq TO qe ? q gq i ^ qqq qgf g^ft qis q| ; 

q^q ^ fa$ ^ qfqqf q^r ^Rf tTOt i qg sj^rrfq srqq qr; f^g 

qq^ qq^ra £r q^q^ xxx it qqr i qq qfqqf r q^qqfq qq Tm 
R‘q t-iq qf r i ^ft ^qq ftrq? qrqqj gfq qgr m qq i q$ q>% fa 
w fqq ! qq q?q it fa pTR qq ^ qqrq ^ ‘ q| fsq g^rr i 
qq qqq TOq' ^ gfq ^ qg^q gfqqf ^t gqr qtf qq 



fs?T qq sqfqqqi TOtqf | qfr^q faqtsq* qiq q- qfq^ gq \ f^f 

f%q#f* « n* 1 qq & qts mu fq?q 

*00 ^q^f ?T f%q qff' qsq q^ § | qvft q- qf f^q qRqs^sR q[q q 
*^qiq ft qqt i qfcfqlq ^ ;ft% q; qiq ii w qtq qf phi 

S' 1 s.q ?7 qq; qi<q q^ fqcoT qt$ sjfc fqcoi qfq q 9 qq^f ^ 
q^ % ^ qffr'q qsqqiJt53R: qfi^qf, sift si qilS5 q q?qY * 
f^rq.qq qq fq;qr qf i q^q»qqt ^ wjq £ aqg ^r qr qs&sq^ 
t 1 flrc*it & STiq ipfer sqqrlq'M qqq^qi 
qrofqqq f?K qqt f^T fm fqq qq qrq q^5q^ qf r 1 

( ^ qf «tsqiq ) qro^qte £ ^ $Tm f?qr q qf^ q^q 
®» ^ff ^ftq §’ fqrqjqt qq qq q^% #j<q fi%q q;^ qrqr qr 1 qqt 

^ qf ^q ^qqr-TT qq *P ft qqr I qf?f qqq ?K qf$ qhf qpQ afa 
qNqiTT & vm qf?f qlq & qsq q Sigiqspqfq qfq^ qq^ I { 

( \\ qf ansnra ) sot qit qi^ qt^t fcft sftstw & ^qqfqqt 
qrq v fqqnq q^qt 1 1 qqr & ffer<q q'ft q^ sftfwr f 1 »iqr & 
?li qYr qr ^qqqf qqf % qf^qq qiq q qift qq> qq? Yfq § 
qqpq a qoqwq qtttqfc t, qff qfTff^q s-qqr^tr S q*q fqf^ qjf 
S 1 ^tq*[q qJ \f^ qrw ^rqtq^T ^ ^ ^qpq q qtft 

qsi ^qrqq fqqn qi? qqt w qf qffqts ft qqr i ift<t ^ fq^s qffq< 
qflqt tqt I, ^qR q qR(fer £#f q!T q^q qjqqqt^ t | qqq 
^P5qjr q^r q^r tot qiffq;i 

<M 

• 

. sfrPTC W « ^ qYqf^q q^q^y fq% ^ qr^ ^qrq qtff 
q^qt f 1 qf q^v q> w ^qqq <^ooo qfts q^q^ ftqq 1 1 
qft q:r m i ^\ qfq^ fa® ^ n - q ^ ^ r f^ q 

jf^st qqq?q^ i . 



W-WI, TO? WOff, * 


’ <0? 


flfft 

sflqq^ft b’ ftte qfsqqfcn; qqr ft w( fftqt* qfsqqfar 
ft$ ft qqqiq faft ft qq; ft^rt qeq ft)- fftsf? 1 1 fe^r & 
TO ^ qqrr TOqircrt <% qsqrf? ffa* tfqfaO qft sftT ,qf?nq 
fqq TT^rr qqqq TOjt, §wf?j % {pftftqr'^taR % v%\k ft? q| 
f i fs^rt qqqrq? ft? sriqqt q* ?^<s? qf? q^q-qqqr ft qqq qsq- 
m \6ooo qt I qqqjqqsir ft? qiqi ft qq ft qifttqft ft? 9RF 
ftnqtq q^cfareftt $r qf^ qwq, qq q?r s^qq sm 1 1 
rcir? to ?.r £?r q^5 *^o qft ft?q ftfa; §qq>? ^TT^r^t q* 
9<5^v ft sprqK q.Ve<S<^ sqtqqiqqpnt? ^VRooo qqftf | qf ^fsq 
Wft? q^qi^ fqft ft.qmq ffqiqq ftqf^T }|fq | I fqft 
q?iff qq qq* q«r fqqfro, fqqft ^rfftqft, ft?3 q?ft? s i 

3TO? TOT ftft fs^t qsq ft? q^TT <TT WIT ST^TO^f 3?t* %- 

fftft? tot qptt i qs*r qrr ferr ftNft ftqq ftqqssnt i 

Hitt ft qror qit 1 1 qf^: ft Tt^r qqwq a fttl ft?£- 
qsqftf ftt sjqft ^fqq:^ ft q^ft q^qiqs to ft? fftqq TOT ftti 
?t?to ft? ^qftt qspqft? qqiqT i sqft sftr to, ft? qfq qqft ft 
qfq ft qfq^'t, qq to ft? ^qfaqt* 3Tft? ft to*t qq; sto qr^nff 
ft? qt?r ftqqq ftq^ qqft *i?to ft t;fht q^ft ft i ft?qft ft?q qq 
?£o$ \o ft qfq Sjqft ft TO *TTTOf ftftq ^ TOR? <P[ 
qqft 55 tt j qq *6\\ fo ft ftq^^ft qTqinc ft fttoft ftt qq:i^q q5^ft 
qf w ft sj^q^r ftt qr^t q^r ft$r ? ^rt ^ ^'qftqt Tr«q qq 
q?qi« fft^r qqr t, wf ^r^q ft fti^r fftqi 3 ?tt ftq qqf 
ft jq qqr ^ftqqrf ftt ftf^qri w^qqqr^ ft qq q^r 
wiTOf f qqqiq^ ft p qqi qqmn ^ \ qq? qqRm^ 



& £ qqqiq sfar k—^® q$ qft tou £ q^r^ qftf<?. 

s^t i ^r^r & srm ^qR trsr qq fqqR qtqr f i 
5Tq'<tqjq % qkff qq qqq q# $ ^Rt 4tq qq4 & 4k % 
^5?q sarkror q q; ^ sqq qi^kstq <iqqq q4q qi# q i ^q 
m ft qqf ' 4 qoktqpr £ tffqq qq qqq £^rqtq 1 1 

^Wf 

^ft#^^— 4tq»R d «w^ q #s q^ #ste q*qt; 
^ 4k* qq ^qr qq q®, 4k sr st* qr4r ft 4tek; ^qq^ £ 
ss qi~ v 4te q* qq; q^qt; *{ Sts q* qq; sr 4 *Rr; q ft* m 
^q^q|t q qq; ftsft, qq qft $«r, qq; iRqr 4k qq; qqq; 
q* ft* qr qf qRT 0J3; vs? qfc qq ? ^ft 4k 6[ qt^ qq 
Vffdmft t { 

q?t^Rq?t qq- *rt wan qq; q?r spri 4k y\x sqq 
4tfqqY ^ qq qqqqiq 1 1 

4faq* ^ qff <R qi4 oqq I 4k sms sm* £q £ qqrq 

'O 

£{qq^l 1 £ W® «fl*r *r q^qt tffq;, faff qq q^Rq^t 

ft, qi^ 6 q^ q| 1 1 qe % wft qRlMT fasr f | • 

skfaqr ff stfh? . qfa qq RffifciR qrqqj qq; skt 
ftx qq; q|q ftzj ^frf, qfa qq qq; qqjr 4k ? ft* qq^qr 
q Jh if'* 

^FF^qi^ft — qsi ^ £ s;qq qq^r ^ qrsr ^i > ^ 
4r^ ^ ^ qtqf 4k s«r ^ qqirqrq 1 1 q?t«Tr ^ ^ qft 
q^q =qf k q?^ ^ I 

^fqiTrq^ ^ ? qte q? q^4kr qrqq; qq; ftft q^t 4 ^t 

qq; q?r SRqi 4tT q^rq^rq q^at f i 



qq qfqqf <q°q,' i 

— q$t m & q# $5R> m wn, %r ^r 

VO 

&?q 4k ftsf ftt i 

?aNftr qa^t ft ^ qte qft q?k ft qift qq knqt ft qeq 
sit% sraqq^r m T?trf i q^fttar qa: v at q$ 3 qte qqu| 1 1 
q^ftter ft «n^ > qfe ftt qqi| *k % qqkf'qq feqq t i # 

I qfe ^TOW* qfsq qq*l«( 1 1 

q^mm ^fr ft l sjf q qsqrft, «nsr s4f ft #ft 
feqft ftt spif 4k qt?mT qqiq t t qsf ft s^qqrq t%q 

qftqt qfrfT I | Sflft 3# ^ skt 3$ 513 «5T 

4k qft 5 qqqqft ft 3 qqqqf I 

— ^pwcnwd ft $ qfe, 4knrc ft £<*- 

qqm ft ^ #? 4k skgiq ft q$ q'km qr^q^r ft qiq* fftqk 
q=c «R55TO 4k qq; fttst qft ft ftqq ft qw ^qqm qq qr^rk 

I I § ft q$q q^ qsq fqq q^’qr 1 

qsf srq *<sqv qft qn? ft nqq sreqFFqr qq qikt w® ftte 
srqi q? sirq f qr 1 3 s? sm q^r qft q^qq q? qqi 4k 
q&nrsiq* *g% ft nf* i m qi<qK ft pqiq ft qfa q? qf 

qqrq qftt j qk f4?sr qft ^qqqi ft fftqrq qqft, q^qq 4k 1 $ 

*5 -V 

4t ftt qq; qq; qqqq*£ 1 ?q#t qqrit ft qq* qq; araqs^qr a ^qq 
fkt.t 1 qtft ft fftft 4tat qqt ft qtqt ^rqrt i 

3^qqm ft qr^n: ft qi^r q®<= ftk ^qr 4k q ftte 4t?i sresq;- 
q?qi qq 4rt qir qq^aqqs; 5 ft ( ^r ) 1 1 ftq^qiq ftt .stf *% 
qqfNiq ^13 qia qift fqftq ^ 3qqrft 4ki qif ft fttqr «nft 
srswqr ft qiq* fftqk q^qqm, q-qqqm, qqt^t ft^ ^^ 5 - 
q^r ft fftqk fqnk qqftqtq qrq 'i 4k ftqr^qrqft qfkt q?r ft 
q^5 qiT fk»T q^qiq ft qftqr ft q?qrf^qt qftt ft fftqk fftqft 



wram, wq i 


ftqrcqm q|'qft t* 4k q^reqR w qi^rofa q^t m 4te $t 
ssfas, mfoft 4k qftkft Cm qq ftqm ftt suft I* i ^eprom ft 

?v jft^ qv&rom ^ii tfrw qsqqqtq, vo? ftfa xrctst, 4krtqs 
ftt? ^ ft ftk? fqcaT qqiq ^ ^ tffo qfrtqRS 4k *£- 
qqiq w % ftfrrftqt ft fftqk q.v ftte n<qq;Rrt, *©* 

ftfa q* flryftJiRm* vs ftfo fttqqqm, vq ftte Ckt^s 4k 
V\ qt<3 q^ ftfn;qrqt | 

q 4k qq q$ qiT ffaq ftqrcqrc ftt qw i 3 ® ft 5 ftts *qft m- 
qR ? fi 4k ’Mifftq't qft ft ftqq qT qq; 4k roqqqrc qf??t ft^- 

q;q \m fftq f 1 qfkj ft sir *Rqtf q qft smf m qq; 4kk 1 1 
qq; ftteft ft m^q* m 4 k **kt ft qqftsqq f4qf4q t i 
st?t fttf?qf ft qqi q* ftqq qT x^m ftqr f 1 q4 ^ w ftn ftq 
f 1 sspira *rfH* ft <mr to siq; *qrqr 4k qf$x ft fttft *5 
Rf ifftqt qqt qq k4t q;r sr^f t 1 4k ft asqqgj ^ & Tmrq ^r 
4k Kftf q;r srsr ftar f 1 qf q?ft ft 4teqt I, ssf4ft 4m 
§j3t $4* 1 1 sn ft 4k ft q^Cr qfNqf nx Kft ft qk qfftl i 
aft ft Cm qq4r qq 4k ftt ®# f ftt Mf 4kqq ft *mm Tf^qf 
smrt ^irfTi 4k qreq ft q*?qf ft ^-tr vx ^ir 5 ftt ^qjft ft f# 
fqsR 5 }r b 1 Cft §rar q^qiftt ftrq % ftqrc q^T ^ l 
q^ift ftm fqftt q^ftr ftt ^ fqjqi^ q?*qr 1 

^qqiq, ftt qqqqiqi ft ft qq; t, £qqqm ft qrq fq^qr 1 1 
WRR ft q %ftqf#qftt ft q?fq qr^4t Ct ftfttq fqm ftt 
fqr^r ft ftt 1 

m=ftt?T qi^lT — R^r<q— (ftfK^oS, qqq VftTT, 
qf *i'Riq ) qq q;r^ q qfiqfq q^fqt ftffqqrq ft ftqrfqiqt ftqr ft 
qs q^ s?ft ftqiffq; qrqf ft qq ^ft Tffif^qftt ft *rqq qq qq 
ft, q* q^ ft ft q»r ?«» qft qqq qfr^qftt qsr q^fqq qq fqj- 





*IR?-W1> qfaqf m, 3 f«lfq I 

qr i qq tor faq ^ftqrqqt^ % nsf- qq q? |q qq£ gq 
*H? qt® f? s ?tr? ! a?^r qq qjq fiqqr i g$ft to #q* 
#qqf $ ? Kiqf q?t sro f^i i ?$ q^ qm €t qfq qfq ^rf^r- 
Hqf (%qf) 4fq ^(3 5H3 qq qqr *n3 to qq q*§£ | ( ^ y qf 
^tto ) qnq § sqif%qs?t £ mM qiqj* to qft 'i ( ^ qf 
sqsqq) q^qqf ^ fq I sir? ! q qro t qq ^fro ^ qrn? i 
qR?qfqt& t qq’^qq \ qfq to w s m qfj-ii siqfa fqqjT 
TO qrHro; to to qq st #c to to q«T qrq fqq I 
q TOqr qTO s’; tfqfq to qu *ro q^t to RFrorsq; 

toto^t to #; \m ^tt srF I i qqr to? 
$ qqq *iq ?r fttqqf qasi fax to? £ to qq swr &r 
q»f fqqi i ( qft to to ft q?4i ?«< t TOnq w \s\s f qsqiq 
gq; t ) i ( vsvs qf to? ) qqfq to? qi?r qq ^ ^ to 

q^qf qt 3?k q^tq^ft # qt || qfqq qfai q?r q?q q* 31?- 
n to i raqqt qrot sfro ( ^r^i 5 TOqqpqT 

sqh a?rfMt ^ to $ fqqs spfcl q *rr q^q %% qrt 
qiH TTO qf 5 R feq TO #1 ^ 5 q"s f 1 3 H qiqf q B ^f?g 
qtq fqgqR i qiq qlq ^qq ^ ^mq f i 

' ( 3 tr qrq, \& qf ) ^'qr #c q?i%ql ^ ^'qq % qqtq 
q^f qqifqjqt qiHfqft ^ TO ^ fq ?3 ^qqrq I I 
q«T fqq^Ktq, ^qy?- ( ^ qf *a% \\ qf ) i s-q- 
qqiq % TO q^qqiq q mfsq I, fqq qft qqf q;qq ^ «- 
qiq ^5 itTO 1 1 







{ SF ffTTT- 

WI^T, m f^TT, fimt- 

q^rreir srk %src^re i 



— 3T3$?Kr4k q^TfMt ft anft 

q^[f^ ft qi< faqk £ ^B^T ^ftir t I q^lfftqt ft qf^T 4k 
fskt ^r 4k qiqf 4k sft^4t im 1 1 ^qqrq ft qkq^ 
$ snn ? qfo qT q'lq^S ft ft? ft ^kt 4k q?PT 4k ^ ^fcr TOT; 
?? b qks q^ ^ ^r 4tei ^1 4h5 q* ^q: ^qq, qqjsterskqT 

4k q^tfftftt ft 4k q$ q^tft; ?t? ^ 4k v qte *k 

q^T q^'4T w wfq? fsq ftqft ft kqR ^ *k$Tk Am, t E^- 

ftt sft ftt q;t 4k q* if^r f i 

fqssqift qft ft stb $ qte q^ fq^qisr *m\, ft4f $t$r?, m 
fti srfq 4kq ; qTfftqt q* ^4f ^T SBT; \ ^ q* q$ i?ter fk^tj ^ 

<k ^ 

qrc kq 4k q^ q^Bj ^ qks ft mqft ssqk q^rfftqT 4k q^ 
4kfr qft w ftqq; ^ qt?s q^ qt 4k irfa m qiqq^t 1 1 
qraqq^sl-^qqiqftqfTqqi Ti^rr *fiq % m% <qqf £fftf 
ftt qftftt ^4T 4tf?qf£ | q?f q.f q^ q^ftt 4k ^ ftt * I 
q^lfftqt 4k %ix$f q;T qiqt fq^qi 1 4k fftqk q* ??q? qr<k 
ftftfftq^ti 



qfaqf sr?, qkner 3?sqrq i 

wq^it ft sqft |} qte q* q? ^ m ^ >j ftfe qi ®i\ 
q^ift ftfq^qr |5>?r qret q;r &Rqr; ?{ *fhs q^; qq: 4k qrk^ ft 
f4q fkq 4k qq; ftkk, s^f ft s*% qq? ft fqfftq $q 4k 5 $ 
$ eqqqq q;r ^q ^ri^q £rqr % = ftfa q^ qq; ^rqqr; *4 4k» 
qi q^ifqkr q^t qq qrs 4k q^Rj s fttft qfr qq qqz qq 
q^ 4k ^ qq qqqft; 4k s* fttw qq ®rqqq=q?t 1 1 

3?^RcTxiff-qfT pnq^ro $ qktf ^ qqft qqqq, ^ qqqft . 
qqqqqq, q^if%qt qr qrftt 4k qgt ft <44 qqq; $qrq f i 
* qik qqqi ft qqr4f % qftq ft ^rqqq 4t q;r 4% f i ^rr 
4} qft qmqqt q?ft ft qqqs ft q;src 4k 44 4k 4 
kn4¥ 4t qre 4t «4tqr 4k qreft qq?k 1 1 nf^q ft sqft sw- 

ftfcq 4t qqq qq .ftteft ft qftqkr qft qqrq! qfq 4k ftsr 
4k qkqq ft qftftt 4k 4kk i w^it i * 

qf^q ft qw srst qif^ftt qsr ft q?T qr (4t r qft qq ftqr f ) j 
qkqq ft qfqift q ^qqqkt ftt qtqq* ftt qq* qff , 4r 
ft qiqq ft qt^q fqqqkt sqq}- f , qqqft |t' qf i . q$r p? 4k q# 
ftt q^r qf^ qqt ftn ^ft q$r qfft q|q 4ft ft j qfi*rrqq sqrq 
qsl ft v ft s^qrq ft t fft kftfftq ft qq qqsrqFjft nfqqrroq 5 
4kq;4t ft gqq^r qifqftt qir ft qq ft | 3 

q^ikiftt ft qq qit qf r ft ^ qt^ ^ q^iftqf i ^ftq 

qj^ftt fft 3RR 4t ft q4t ^qrq qr qq fftqr qr i 

srq^qqit ft q| ftt 4t^ qftrftt qq: qq: qf rft qrq qqr f | q^k 
ftf ^rqft qrft sqtqtk f4?q ftq^ sq qrq ft sqftf i qgt ft 
ftq^qiq ftt 4k f|q qksq qf q kr^^; ?fgqftq^ ^ftqr f i 
^q^qqgtft ^iftjqk? q* qft tikrw qn^rw 4k q^ikftT 

m q^l q;r hw ; \[ ftr^ q? qq; ^i r .krq ft sqft kk kk ? 4t^: 
s % ^ ftt^ q^ q^^qq^t f i 



q fttsfqqf S q to to, »qtow, *nvs 
qq* qqqft ^r, k m*, q^itot q;T qik kk ana w qqi^ft 
kqf i qk k k?ik 3 ?r qq; mst qk ftsk 1 1 

*toq qk £ to t to qq qq; q? to ft <&qq ftR qqqqs 4k 
Rqitor ft ^qrqiq qq; qqk « qq; to qfto; \ to qq qiq wq 
ftt q^k qft tot q|t; to to qfrf d ftoT i^r ^qR> 4h 
^ toq^iktf i 

— q^to q qtfqqf ftt q?tq?t 4k qto ^ p;R 
% to q qiq k qikr to q^e 1 tok ft RiR to qfto q 
qktoq qrqq; ^qqf tofto f i qfto ft «toto ftt q*R qq 
qq: qqsk f i qq; tot sjraq q-qitot k fto 1 1 * qqqtot'1 l 
qft ft qR tor qu toR f i to 4k to* ft $?t 4k tok 
tqa qrsi qq: toft to t \ 

q^qqt w i to 3 ?r qtotot qq qq# qq ra, sqr qiq to 
qqto q qq: tor qfto 4k ft# q;r '^rf; * tos qq qq: tor ^rqqr 
^ #55 qq qq; ?rq?qr srqqi; q to qq ^to ^ to atoq to |q 
m cf Isr qfi |3?i qqqq qq toqqrq qq^r to; q* to qq qqr 
^qqr % sqr qiq Rqtftoft 4tq ^qiq to qn to; q|} qk qq 
q^r ktq qqk qk #f?q # qq; p;rc ^q ft# ft ffif ; 
#q ? qt^ qq qkkik 1 1 

q^ifftqt ft ## fftqrk qq ft qfa ^rra 

qq;iq #q qrkt ft m*; qiq fkik qq qq^r ft eqrq qiqqqqt qq; 
q^t q^ifRr, kq q:r #q*r qqR ktq q;f qq qf^qfw i wp ft 
qf|% kfq qq;ftkk 5 q? ir ^qt #q ftt w qqifeq 

|ft 1 1 qiqrft ^kt fttkt q Rq qrqrq'q qft w^q q^q# qR 
t, toft #qf kk #q ^qq ? q^qq » ?ik ft *R*r ##q ’ 
nf^qi t | 



^ qfqqj i&, cftercr \ 

/ 

V9o qfe 4ft << qfe %r 55TS 4k 

p f I to, fo PRqr 1 1 qfi w RRp-RT 

ft iftro ftt H?q> s# q5 ftt 4ft TO$ # JR ^4t it 3vC 
ftqr^TO ftr nit i ftqrortq ft qi4t q?T w up qp iteft TOiftqt 
ft qflft fftro 4 s i top q?t 4 qsr q$ tost 1 1 
TO TO P M to tor fasat 1 1 .3 q^rqtft * 

4ft 4t 4qftsft TOq 1 1 

qfttqft 4 sn^T ^ qftTO q?T 5TTOJ RF* pfi ^ TOTT 
ftt TO, fqfq^ =q&Tq, *qfT qRT 4k TO?5; >J ^ RTft qqT 
q? r ^ror 4k kip 4t ftikt S aTOfTOR 4t qfa; >\ qfcs 4t- 

Hqi?Hf ftt SSNfq# 4k R?T 4k Rpft tq^qi% ftt ; 
\\ qks q* ^ TOT! ?' ift® qq $w a fts egt ftt q;t *w3 

4k q^tWr qq «*»j v #* q* qq> stst *kt; 4k '4 fit® 
q* 4k <p rqp ftr ftfaft 5 to 4t 1 1 

fttroiTOrq?} - ft » to 4 fkira (to&) qq toi 
to £<q q?cn I, fro 4 qro, sfcNt, 4k stqik TOif? qqa! s 
4k qf wq ft ft to S ^mr 1 4k ssqq qiro 4r qro 
1 1 w q# ft < %5 to 4 q?rt rfr sfcft f i 

sttf^cicn:-^^ ft qq; qks ^iJr fqep ftt ftkft f, 

qfif ft wt 4tkiqp ftt 3 4k5 4t qqj qqqD?t q| f i qff qr'nr- 

g?: ft qf ftt fq^rkt 4k qi^n^, ^fqp 4k qq«4t q?(ftq €t 

Rfqqft TO To ft qut 4tf4qp t * ^ t I 

5TRt?r — qiqq pr^-(^ z\mv) Ti^iqfe 

ft tto^ str ft qqnR ^ qiTO^ T^ftf ^ 4tkiqp^qp 

vTO TOR ft Piq ^ TOT I 

4tq«iqqq — ( totoir — qq qf RRfq ) RRqfe ft ^®° 5 ^ 
qpq?i iq, froft 4 o*to ^5 5 <?r qmrwc 4tf4roq^ 3 





V 

tot qr i nrqftt 99 $ qfeq qfq ft q^q ft it, stfqft resirorc 
W ^55 9$q 93$ VX ft Sq | ^ 9qq qiURrift fftqftt 

^ <5 

^ 3W fq 3TP? $ 3?fqftq> pft qtfftqr^T *33 $tf qft* 
^ q?qr | fqqT fqft ftit wqrft raqsrat 1 53 ftq ^qrqpcft 
3Tfq o^rft ^ qftf^q j qqqt f%qqft «g? im qtft ft ft? qqn 
939R ft qq ft^r q^ itqr qq #n qq 22 qrqqr | 

^rongc €t &*qr qiqq ^q q?qi qt | ^rr qfq^- $ 91 q 
S9qT qqiqq |3?r I qRftqq qf I qRT qq qjf f qq 53 qq;R qqq- 
Tfr *qrcqt 3 ftqf $ qftq ftrc qft i qq qrqr^r $ ftft *qiosq 
qt jprt ft^r ftqqr qqpq 9 q ft fqq fftqR q^ qqqt ftqRift 
^Tt 1 3 ?Rq ‘qft^ qr fqq ftraq* ^qqift q?r ft ftqr ftq 4 r qt 
*?itf 1 qq ftrq q^ft fqq^r ^ri^rqr qft 3 imx stTtqi^ft ft r 
qqqt 1 99 qqq **ifq^ qs'q qq ft! qftft qft qi fttq q$ft qar 

<0 

ftftqq^ ft ft «nt 1 % iftf tie qrqft q*ft m* ^ft \ fftf $ 

qqqi^ qmi^ ft q^ftr<! ft R3 ft qf fqp9 9q qRq $ qfti 

^ft^ ft! 5-^qi 4ft q^ ftift $ qrq qfftq^ ft! qiqqfa ft 
qpq fftqr 1 ^ 

fa ^qrq) qqft^q $ * qfttft #r qft «u qrcqftt ft grftqr 
q qrq^ 4tqcq^ ft qfft^ $ qRRn; qr wnr *pqr 1 qq 
4t^qq?ft qft qift ftqr $ hr qr<qr^ ft qq^ ftt Sr:- 
Tm\ \ ^qftt ftqT mx qi’m^q't q=r ft qifq T^m 4ti qqftt 
^^iqqi $ ftsft q^ftqift ftt ^qft qftf ft rR ^orqfq if ^fqq 
qq 1 qqrqqi w> ift $ qr^ 4t^q^ft m q<q 57 ^ q^tqr, ^3 
ft ftiqft 4qrt ift qsft 1 qq qftfcqqt ft mj qft rt ftqr q? 
ftrqrqr q^$ qi^i^ ftt v ftt ftt? ftq vrqqftr 4t qi2 
fr^r 1 qe-ft q^qiq; qmr^ ft ^ qoim ^ r ft 
^rfq^ ft! ■ w ft tar fqqr fqqr 1 sftfcwre^ ^qqft ftqr 
$ ftq ?rr^qr ft 1 % qrqr^ f^rqqft^r pq qmq pr 1 



qNqf q'tmr 3 prr \ 

( ^ q^r r^qyci°i-q^n^T $ 's 5 ^rtr 8 4k ^nk 3^? 

R^q % ^.V ir ^qfq R qt f 1 ) 

^q*iq— ( StR qR. Vtf qf «WI ) *JH $T§t 

% qf?qq f^T R WTOiy q SRR q^R RR * kk k^ 
qr qfcq qq fqfjqr i q^r qi^qi qskq fkR €t *R I 3iqi& 
h q-qs; wiq k strrt 5Rq qRT 4lq fkqi i 

m ^nal « 

fqwqj # 4rkt 4 ^tr ^ Rk qr 4k \\ tfte *rc *$- . 
qq^rt 1 1 qff qr qkiHtr i qqR 4 qk?Ri ^ 4kiR « ^kt 4k 
qq^ qt r^i% qt^ rrir, rrr qi#t kqq't 4k ^ 4tqR 
q 5 4k qt qfq^Jtf^ qquq 4k q&ak* 4k qkqq 4k 
q^rf i* , #k feqqiq kiqqq Rqkq qq Rfk ^ i *\fax 
€t^ qsr f i % krerc q* ki?t qrcrkT 4k 4k qq qrasr 1 1 
fsRqqrq krqkk. 3 r*f?1t i krqqq ^qr, 5^t# qq q?f 4k 
&qq qq qq? (^) =qpqt qq t { krq4t ^ rtst qikt k qqt p 
qq^t qqR RR 4k qpsr R ’RFqkt 4 qqt ft f R 3Nt SRRRRlf 

4t qq4qt RR f | Rkq^ ^ 3?R RRT ^ g$?f 4 «SRr |^T ^ 

§trri sRRkq f rrr qkt 4t qfas qit skt rr 4k 
qft rr qqi 1 1 wtfm * src % Crt 4k sr* r st sprr? 
qqq'i I R^kt qikt k %n 4tq^ ku s | 4t^ 

krq4t q: rr ^ Rk « ^qqr, qq?qt^r^rk ^ 
^fqt I fq: qkt ktq qR ^4 RRq?T 1 1 

$ 3*k qjqqq ?m\ 4t ^qift qkr qktq;f4- 

qq WI 1 1 %az & qfsqq ^ tfm R 9 q?qq?t ^ «CT R3 4k 
qtq^s q;T qTRq qqr f i fq ^kr k qir 5155 r 

prqqr I 4k ws qir ^ qr^q fq^r qiRi f i fi«rt q^ 



TOF ?Ttqi q* 9^ ^qr $%% k 

R^r ^q^fafwf q»i qp? irsq t | sro? #: q| q^pp q?ft 

xmi §s?T t ^ sR^rct ifa q^r qq *m 1 1 

fqsqqiqjft & qf?fq % qftfft q^R qrqqqn; qf;^ 
& i qil^ qrqr ^ #55 qT =qft if qt# sfa* qft qft? 1 1 qfl 
£ qft^ ^R q q^q 3?q?q faq & afk qrq ^*r q it *tr qi^ft $ 
ft ? s *$& q iR‘i 1 qt% q?qq q^ ^?r |^r 1 1 

qf^qq £ Rqn q;ft # qfr c 1 1 

qtqR % ^ ^ qq*R q qioqqf qst qrqfa qfqqr'i l qftt* 
sftnrcl £ qi^ qt^r qft ^ft‘ f 1 sta qt qtfronrt q 

q# s 1 q^Mt q»r^fqqqqt sitqa .$ qqq qis ifrRR £ iqss 
( fffiqt ) t 1 

qnq;t¥t ^ q^ qft qff q^q ftarqt 1 1 qfr $ ^ qte ^ qfrf 
& STtfa^ 5fK qjqq q^rf%qt & RFC sitq 3 1 | 

Hfe??r STF^te ^7T — ^qqqm— ( ^qiRre, sir qiq, 
HV qf ^sqiq ) 5pqi*?q^ $ ^ qtqq qf^q qjpirt ^ q^q qf^> qf% 
# s-q qr^T qp qTR*Rt 1 1 w hi qq fq^qrq ^ qfaq 1 1 qf 
HR WR f | SR^T ^Tqft q^q 1 I ^<q qiq £ m Ifq- 
^fqr fqqisr d*nqt % i qff qfnjq %%r. q% qmqiRl sft* 
W % qqqr qq ^q a qfqtt i qf r rr q;R qr^T pq q% 
qiq? 1 1 qiq qwr « qqjq x\h ^ itq qq q? t Riq ^ 

q;^ qqq f>qf f i 

5TT$5l3Tte — ^qqit^ft ^ STT^R q^: ^qf ^ fq. 
^qt t I SR R STlJir ^qqt acq ^ ^ ^ qf m f I JT^- 

qqtft ^ l qtp qRrqfq % qn qgar a^ qit qrc qrg ^qr, 

»rt q:r qq: qsq pt^r q^qq r 4ft ^feqr ^ ^ ^ 3f ^jq r q^ ? 



33 ■ qfqqi i 

t, fisi fs* q^ qs^rc: it fi«i ski bpj- 305 *q?i t i sfsqr 
it qfs% s f|it % krqit it qjif i qrk^: i qRf qp stisis 
sk qfa qfk* ite itif i ss# i tro srar 1 1 

si4t its ^rcsiq w qfi its qrc qfi w sitqs 4ft qq'tit 
fk* qqifam <ma 1 1 iff iri mm mm? .w fist itit i 
qis ^ Ss 1 4 k isrsuq ^ its qs I i 

^RPFI ^TST I 

qrsr qk i a# l iks qfl* to wft $ qis 35 q%; ? • 
q*ts qr qq> fis £ ^ 3# *s*r s^t 4 ipc sm sk s »* 
its m m sk f 1 q?f mkiT i ?o qqqq; it m * awR^ q$ i 
qq; qfkt q qraq°r it «fl r fisi qis stststst qp £q qfiqr 
t ; 4 k qislt qrq % |£|t qfk* q mfiq'i i p qfktf & its 
stssi£ qr qfk* 1 1 m pts s infr 53 qreqq stqrsq its i 
35 qfk* q qqf i m sts?qkiTO°T it vmx qfqf, kro 
qis qfqf qiTOi 4 k qq?tif it stst srst qfqqr'i 1 qf% i qr^ 
skt ikr i qis ^?qpr srs its v qfk* 4 k qkm 4 k qfkrc 
^it w qrkq'i 1 stsq qpqif q qpT ^1, fiqq siqit slf 
Is sit 4 k qpq quit q?s 1 qf r 35 %is ^ it ^s q;i qrit 
to qi^ fto t 1 set ^rq q* pf^e, fssit wits* 
it #!, kiq it qq to sqs q? ^ qfqi qr fi fisi q^qq; q^: 
q m qi ?% qw Ikirq 1 

srrit?r w- — qfrtqq qrtq-^cq 
qf q v -qrq ) qiq? ^q q fsqit it qq ^ ^qs m ?x 
■ qfqi fi m kis^ ?x 51 q*q It^k i ?x qk ?x 
to fqqitft i qiqq< w? ®iit sqi its sqr 1 fsqit 



siqra«iqftf, srofaftt, wq i ^ 

SR | SR ft fawT ft % ^R ifa SHt ^ t%5[ ^ ^ 

\o 

qt sm qqfasr i 

sft S5nsqq— ( 5»o si qqm— ^ qf srr ) s*4t tqs qr 
t^f praT ftqiq $[$ ft STqq S^R Siqftqqtsftft qil qfl arfR 
r, ^ qqft SSI I S'? W& fa? S$R Sqft fftq ftt qd ft S^r, q? 
fas sfm ^ ft f^^5 qq *m\ sis qq? f^fi 4k ssr fm 
sft sq qm ft qt qn I sfts ?rm fa fas $ fa* qq t sqm ?ts 
?$?* S¥ sftt sqq SSTffalft I faqqft SS qqssqft Sf sq?R ftft 
fasr i siq sqisq fassft ft qqqq qqfisqisftft fas sm qs fasst 
s?i ft sift i t?s ssft qt# Ctfr i qfimsft ft<?4 ?4f ft siss qqft 
s? t?ra ft fqcoT ft siqft gfaq sift q? f?m ft ssfass sftqq ptf^q 
ft q«r fa q fqqr q??i qq q^r sri 1 1 s? ssft sqft s? fqim 
q?r q? fq^ ft q?r fa qssrR t fa sfct shifts ft sss qr f?- 
sstsqqqit i q sqft faq qq ?ro w qq q^ft ss sq?R 
qft qqtm qqft i sf q# qqftmq £t srt ft ss 
qqq ftt sm sr qq ftft^t qqft faq qq fw q?qq iftft s? sm 
?ts?i i 



qiqissqtit ft sift ? sfa qq mi mi q. ^?qft ; ?f sfa qq qft 
^qftf >* ftfaqq -fasq q?ift; $ ftfaqqs?r$qqr,R ftfaqq << sms 
ftt s^'ssf qisq m?ft qm't, qq ^tergqsr 4ft qnw ftt qisql- 4tq 
?| qq srqTqtit qqqt f i 

sftssfq^it qq sqt q q?s 1 1 sqt qq qn qi ssqqi f i q?r 
mfaqf ^ &p ssq ft qft |q qp sqR ; qq qqqqqfr; qf r 4ft 
sr'JTit qqift qtft mfiq ; 4lq mft qft qsft qn ft Rift, q^^, 
qnqft, mi qsrftqift q?f % i n^qrst ft q^r qq qiq ss^ 
^qqit f i ^ssf qqqft ft ? qfts qq qfas smt $ I 



s/ to-wi, qrqqt wz, qfrRT i 

tftt — qiqratft q^ft & qra qq; €vt qfe 
n ^ qfte ^qft ftg qiq ft qrqqqFftt qft qft ^rgqeft qfq 
1 1 ss ft qrar qpqr srjfq 5 qqnft q^ qftt it §fqqf 5t 
qsqft qf&if s- i qft^; $ qr^c, fswr <rc ^r ^ifqqq 5 ft 37S*ft 
5 t Nt 5 ft qq? qfq ssqr^t «n<ftt, qftqr €te fR 5 qt reft q? 
f; qtftf 5 fftft qr <T5 555ft 1 1 qts *ftt ft si#[ qsq 
55ft ft fttft i fttqiff ft fttft q5 qtff 55rft f i €rt^tt qr^t 
st% 3 tsq^c ^ 1 i qiqi5tSt q^ft ft q# ftW sr'qqft qqift 
qi 55 r qstfR ftft Rift 521ft iFnft qqs ft q£q qqift qi^i q?t 1 1 

ftm qfft^t 15 fftt fir ^ qifqRT ftt qrR qttf £qtftt 
fftqm qiFft'i 1 

frfecT — qRif^rq — ( tt qr si«nq ) mn 

eft ftqrrq ft eqqF ftrqftt ft q^ft 5ft fft qftqr^ ft qtfqq ftq^ 
ww £qqr ft? qr?qr ^ t, f*r ftt qqfftr qq 5t| w 3qq fqqR i 
fftqftt ft fqwr qqqn qq «ir fftqr i sftt Fqq fft®* ^ 

\5 'O 

q5? &?, qq qtftr starc ^ qfc? ft qq i sftt qfq qft 

ffg ft q5 qqrft ffsq ^q ft sm st \ ftftr qftr 3 q^R ft5? 
wrift 5i qr fqqT f5 rgsrrcr qiq feqir t i qq qq qq$ ft fqqq 
ftt ?$I 5ft I aqrir tf 5qtqqiq ( <q ) f SF Hq W qrftl 
5t qtq qm q fqqw 5 ft 1 *gi ^RT<t qftq ¥i ^ qq^ qt 1 
q5 5i sp q<q ^ 5T ^5 q<q sftt qfte^ 51 qot q^r 1 eft 
snfft qi^5 ^qt ?p qqr qt qq qqr qft ^qf% ^ q qqq if; ^ 

Fn7 qqf 5qT?ft 5t ff W, =q5, qqr, qq FR qft qjqsf q q;^; 
fqoiT RFR 5t FIT 5^ 5qft #[ eft ftt5 qoft ^5155 

sO ' 

qT^q f5q ftqt qrfqr qt qf 5qq 5 Ffft qjR q qfq^f i 

( ^oqi 5T*iqiq ) fftqrfftftff q ft f cqqft ^q]ft ^ qftq ^ 

qqrt5i*iq q ^ft qq qftft ^ftt i qq q^ft 5 # qp-5155 sqqtq 



# sh srfar ^q=R pT t km& stq$ a#q> spqikqf 

'stt?? ^fxfq ^q qR<q qR qqRq sf , 4t ^ qq> qq|<R ^rk q^rq 
STqq -aqqf £r vrftjq qf | %% q$R ^qiRqf ^qfa qR 
W fcft $ fqq qiqr W srfq qq; q*R M°I feT 1 qq 

qfqqf qq SfR fqqR? qRq W$( I JRiq $4to4f £ 
fr^R *r faimq 3 fkm qn if i 

trq; ^qq ?JRq qfq qftqRr* t?q 4t qtf q $ q^ 

f% qq q^rTqsJ q q|'q qR q^i *m qr fq> qqj q*R ^Sr qqi*if 
# qnw «fk qqmkm *qTfkff & t i <Nt‘ ^qrkqlr q & 
Trq; fqq qqr ?? fq^q 4t jfer qRqt || q^f fwq fkmqrq t, 

^r rr iq % qm ^iq t ; sq q*qt $ *qrot sqq % 4k q* 
it qm 4t srrq ft ^ 4ta 1 1 

(qq qr q^nq) qf^qr^c q;r qqi i^tt fH,qqq qiq$ *q qTqr^ 
q qm qi^n qf q'w qR ^ ^qr fa I £fa j *qr qqt 

£ qs qq qiftmqt qtqq: |ft sr srqfa qfaqrRq qq qm|3n I qi qq 
qjqi; qqq w qqqR qrqq ^qf q ®#q smfr qr qr^rr i^t 1 1 qf’qrq- 
q4t & q^rrqr ^q 4k *jq qR qq qr qtfkr f, ^ rm qq qr q- 
4hq f^T q^qr qq w ^fqq 1 1 ^ & ^r qir^s ^ q§T kqr i 
?q tqt €t 'qqr qw wt qqq ^q^^qqrqq^kqi i 

qq^e £qt qrirr w rrq %qikqf q 4kq ^qmq 4t^ qq>^ ^q 
sk q^ qrqi qr^ wx «qrq q^q if i qitqqq 
srqfaq mqr ^q feq qflqm^ m q|qr i qfq^t ^ $ q^if ^ 
^i(q qflqi^t # qqr q;i wqiq ftq ^rr i Nkft ^**14! ^ qf^?r- 
% .^fr?q #qr #^q qfq?T 5 fq^m fqqr i 4t‘^s qtf 
S ?tq q% q, q?$R qflqr^r « qm^’q m ?qfq qrf ^rrqr i 
qq itf&m ^fq ^fqq ituqq qqr £ £qt ^qm qi‘qr -1 4t 
£qtqt q qqi qnqi ^ qiqrqifq % % kiq^ *» 



vso w-’sq'q, qrqqi to, skFr wm i 

wro fftqn raq4r ft mz ftft q* Nt ft grqft ^i*rr ft mar 
ft ft ^OT t?ftf q»f WfR 3F fqqr I 5PT qffqfFT qjq qft TO*»fR 

?rw i *iWt-ft* ft fqF m vjz q*ft swir i fftt mix %% 
q4r qm simr q( 4k qnft qiq* ng *m\ qr i fftt qifa TOt^ft 

ft* pr « ’oco qq sqqfa ETT | FF SIfTO H sq SR 

3?? fftqr q*qr ^t i ^ sqq Nkft 3 hr fk qtqq; qftq q^; fft? ft 
^ ^ qf|q q^ to ft raro ft qf^qr^r qq qre fkkirft^ft 
fax ftt it to sf fqqr i qf|q fast qt<q 4r ?qm 

(qt^otq^iq ft ^ 4k ^»qq ft sft^ Nt qiqqq ft 
^ ft ^ % q*k sjsqrq ^»3 ^^qrq qqt ftft ftt ^qm 4k 
qftqkk ft qq ftt qar f i ) 

^fqq^q— ( ftqFkq, TO q[q, qf atsqp? ) ftqF ft: 
qfaq qm 3 qf|qras ^R 1 1 m $[3 .ft fttftlM 3 qffqrwt : 
ftf qqs qF to ft ftf qtr kq sftt qftr q=c ftqt Tftq \ to! - vim ft 
qffqq^qr ftft %xz |f, fasqq to? to qt^r q^q krq fttq; ft 
fro? to t f i qif qqqftbqr mn^ q^iN 4k q|qftt ^ 1 1 to 
ft qfsrq qm ft ft fet WF? f | 

qpzi^ — qrqifttst ft 3??ft qt srcft 4k * ftfa <f qf?-. 

tot TO*! t i %w qqft q?F? qft f q^ft ft 4tfr qt 
4k qqj ^ m* l zx krqfftq I, fsraft qm qt #t q^m q^: stst - 
skt q^aftt qfqqf qftf t qtqrftTst ft ? 4ks snft ^ ^ 4k ^ : 
qt^5 qx qj^iqrt 1 1 q?f qtfqqf ft 2 ft <$8 ft qq |q q|q qq>R r ' 
m qqftt m\xl q&mr, % f 4k qqR qft qq; ®\z\ qqt, 
d m*> q>t qqq^qf 4k 5-qqre ft qft qft qft ^rt i ^ftteq^ft 

ft qTqiftkt m qt4 STjq I | qFtq^'ft «TfF qiF qf q*}^ q^ : 
TORr^qqj.tot i > 

qjstq^ ft a qfe q^: qqi %\zi to r 4kqq;-^k} qqtn 5 qk? 



qr qq; ? qte 3 # ^tst qqt qq^qKr qq $&j 

^ qq TOlqf qq v$; \l q'te qq ^ q^t; mx qrt tftert- 
^ft; 3 q'fa qq V f qqiR, q^Rl® Sfaq ^ «fk qq? 

fH! 3* qfo qqqq^St $fcqt q qoTW; e # q^f;V qt^J q^mt 
^ qq riisKt qq *ftq v* qfa qq qiq^qq^tt 1 1 

— q^r %i q^R, ^ ^ w q^ s f qf q? $ 

•o 9 

eq;R a?lq ^ $qS 1 1 

qtqqq^ d ^ qfa qiStof? q^t qq T* f qqqq^t sftq 
q=!T3 £ *qi&, q&rqt $t ^r t 1 q^t^ *iWt qq s?r 
^ feqjftqwq'q qit ti? ntqqqiq Mtq ^Kqm # m * w a?- 
ttaist S 1 qf f-w qtqqqm w«ft qrs w ^ qte 4tq f^qfar- 
qrq°r ^ q'fa t 1 qir £ q^rrqqft sqqt f sftq fa 
^qtqRfqq qft qfcq ^[\ aflqwi ffcft 1 1 qiq*q £ q q^S qq qifr, 
3R3tqR <%Tq qft ^fiR afa <£& ^1; q{ qt^ qq <tfR ^Rr ; $ 
qfq? qq £qiqr qqqt #c j* qte qq ^rrqwft fcft 1 1 

sirr# $*rf i 

& wqS- qq: st£ qf?qq « qi?q ^ q^f q snqqqqt Ht ^T 
qfq % fqq^ qrqr fstqqf d qqqT qq qqt it e-fqqr qft qqqqt 
qprqft j 

nfew srr^tfT ^t— qfiw(qqq^^vqf^qiq)qHf^q; 
q fq^qjq sqqqqqt tq} q:r qqR 1 1 q?i ^sqq qw qqi qqqqt * 
qfq qq q ^ qfNr m ^iqq; qq fqiqiqr. i qft qqrt ^ qfqq 
pt^qq q^r ^TR i ^qqfr h ^ w ^qq;i qt q?q?iq f%qr i 
^rt ftq & qq ^qt qq qrq qrq^qft sqr « qnqqq^qt « 
^qR q snqa: qfq^ qtq q^qiqt tt q^q qtq fqq qriq; Tqr q:q q? 5 f 



vs^ w-wi, qfqqr to, sfaw tow i 

i jp, q$ qq; ^ w qfr qvs srni ffar f , to $$r 

q^ 3iqS5 ^ ffq TOfF ^ Ff^W ^ F qft q*5 fawfl t \ 
tsftRPR^— ( « qf *qF«R<5 q( TOR ) K^qi^f & TO « 
qm q^qiq ?q qrqq; %q s-sq i qf ffqissq qT qqqs: qsn qq 
qq qsqr i qfii& qqs ft* qq sf* qfq^qrq qfar fe q «q- 
qr^t ;£t qftf i qiq m\§i wi^ *f qs; q® qq qq 
qq ^rq q t qjt it qffafeqT i qqrq «q?r TOf$ ^ir i m qft3 
$ ?oo qq to srqif fg qft i qqqfn h ftqresq qfq % fe 
SfRSC gqrfq -cqiR 3?ft qq[ V ^ft qft *fag 1%qr I TH F^q qq- 

*>v -V© 

qqt q qqs ftq^: ^qq ’f?q d *qrq*q? qriqjy q^i ^rfq 
qiqi qqqq £ q-q '4ft qsraq ^ qftrc qpR qrcr rfqr 4ft 
m w sq qrtqRqi4r qq qfaq fqqq \ tot qqq $ qqftrtqq qq; 
qrq ^Tqqqft «pq i • 

5 -qftrq qqf ^ a*q $ qf ito ^q *sc ^qqt 4qr & Sqt w 
q^ q;ftr 4t qjqi i ^qlsflq 3iqq *ftft or ^ =rf%qr tow 
qfti fq£^Sfftfr q* sfftqqssjt’ « fqqf n qft 3#q 
£qr qift qt i jqrcf q fftr qf qfq q^qf? q^ *g$ q^q sqr 
% *tq qifqrqf ^ 4faq* qfi^qi, sraiwt £ sqit q 4t ^rcr ? 
^qq qqq?ft ^ |^^q i ^ q^qrq; qqfaft q q^ifq; 

iq q e^q ^ qi^r t, q^r qTq qq! ^ 3?q?=q q^t ^ 

feq qfqiHt qiq itqf | qqcq fq^ ^q ^tqf qiqf q;r ^q^'q q$qf 
qf qiqr ^ fq^ ft q* qwrq qT^nr i 

^ra<n— ( qqq qiq, qf ar^qrq) q^qqts m- 
q<i&q ^q qiq! ^ qi?ir qi^qqiqq I, qrff ofqqf It^i ^ 
qn^qft 5-qt qq»3 ft i q^i qq q:^: ^t qq^qiR q^^ ?o 

- m q:r qj^ fq^qi 1 1 q?i m qir q?r ’^t f i 

^ ffim mn q q^qiqqf^i q:f qq^ ftrq^q t i m*{ ^ $ 



^ qsqt 1 1 q ^ w 4t qfq f i m*- 

qft tts 351 qqr<q ? 4t«R q*qi 4fc r qfcR qtf t a i 4t q*| G q 
^■qn q|^ qff <\ ^T1% FRFT q^RT S 'TOqiT Rq^ TFT*T* qTH sffqt 2 I 



vtmii & * qte <rc ? > qte <rc qf ^ qq ^ » * q* 

Wi 4ft v fR?TT 4 k 5? $1*5 W WR t ! 

f^ljftffr^iqq R qiq^ qq> qRf 

vO 'S ^ » , 

gfcj aft* *%%% % fqqS $ flUR q^T^R f^Tf 3 f I 

cj^FKiS sqfc *B|W5 q 4 ft FTR q>R S 4fc FFor^ qq 5T55 STf 

€n q}q i i ^>Tiq^^R^vT( qqqtfr^f, t4f4* 
*sr FT?qqt^ a q q^q q i ^qq qi' 4fq qTFRT 4Tqq°r q>Trq ° i 
q>T sr vftqT; 4 qrrf q^4r a airqf 1 4K 4 qnR fqq^sqr f i 

^r ?Roqf % qm qRtq’q qrr ^ ^rq^qf Rt^k q^ *> f4eq 
qRtqqi 4t qiqqt qfl ^-nfqq f i sf 4 qrcr mn 4 qqtfr q q% s$ 
^nt, ^q^nf , srcsqqT rtr f% qfq fr qfqqf i i qFK 4 ^tr 
^ qqtfq 4 p-tr qi qqj Rfs#>r *if t, Irfr ^q> Rqqfr qr f>s qqr 
t l to? 5 f% 3Tfq ^qr 1 1 4 ft q;?q q t 4 f%q4r 4fr q4qt4 
fqqT^ 4 Fqq q;r m ^ f i ?4t pir tt faq4t qu fqqri q^qt 
4 |3 tt i qi4t qt^ 4qr^ m o ^(^q t 4ti ws 
fqvrfq 4 ^fqt | Ff^rq'q 4 qfe q 3?-q?T^ ^qr I is f4q f^q 
^ 4t q^qqr ^^qT 1 1 rtw? * qfe 4 qF.qq Raf^r qi^t ^ 
qq m> ^ifq qqqr4f 4 ^q?q 4 r 4tI «< q%'l i • 

<v. ' 

qqt q;t qf4tqq^i4,^TO^qqlt q^r4r, q^q^qt^R 

4trqtq qR qtft^ I fRqq'tqKm €t q<nf q^ f> fq 

q4ft qiqt q4tqr?q^4f^q?ftqTTfqq qjr *n^ 4r? ^ to 
\*> 

4 4tor ^ ® i ^R qi^ qqrt w qi4t # 4q 1 V ,. 

K° 



qfqqf &s, \ 

^ ^ |qtft3T, ftqqqin, sfa ft 

suit i. qqftft ft q$r sn^ ft^HTTm <$• *t? ftqlr \ 

^‘f^rSTl^T ^T — qfiqRcf— c*qf W) 

f|q[55q qqq q<; qqqn ^ ft s?f??r ^i°ft Sq't q>r ftqrq q^r qr i 
Sft^jpFI — (ft^Rici^, qqqvffq, v? qf 3?*«qiq ) n 

f^fqqjqr qft ft qs ft 3 ?k t? qfcr q^ qfrqqq q qt^rqq anr t \ 
qfrft' srenf^P ^qqr^r $ ^ f^ r ?j r , ^ r 

fqqqR k | FJFT qr qfft ft q?[« q*ft qq fqqr? tt^t qr I 
qiq ft srs qqcq qq'r q ft q^f >0 qifq sqqnr q;# jq^r 
rqiqq ft **<* q q^rqr § 1 tq^q ftt qiftt ft qqq qfq<q nq^qqt fit 
qm qif qq 1 sit % ft qq> ftq* w qir sis qfar f, 
sft qfttf q^q q? se€t *qwfa qff ftqt sh ft ^ pqt 
s*i?R ftsiq? 1 1 sft qqcq ^j^rq'q ft % ft gqq q;tqT f 
q^ sq qiqf ft «5 sTqr 1 1 q^r ft qrc®r q^rit q^r ^ftq qq 
ft 'qiqr 1 1 qff qiqq> qfqq qtq I, f^cr qj^ ft 

s^etq; fqqjqr 1 1 wft qf^q qrq q rcot #* t, fe if q^ft 
qrqq q^03 q fqqm qi^fT 1 1 qff ft fZ q *qR qi^ft ft 

m qra sq ftqr 1 1 ftq ft T-^q ^ ft fq^n 1 1 
qrcT^qirq — ( qi ^■qiq ) i%q qilqt qq fqqrf jjqtqr qrt 

q^T ^?f^q ^qtqr qq?i fqq fqq 1 1 

f^qfaRtq'q ^ ^tsq « q^ q;qf^i q^ft 
Mh 5 sv^qr 4ti ql?5 q^ fttqqqiq f i ^iqqqftftftt ft fttqqqm 
qq: qifsq sq^t s 1 

ftrqqqiq q ft qtft q^qifftqt q>r *m ftK^rt^ ft f?K^ 1 1 
qiftfti qqi qfqqq't^ ft q^r.q^ifqiqt q fq^qfl 1 fttqqqiq 
ft \\ qt® ^5 q^t sq? qtfr qiwftt qjqsiq f 1 ^ftt ft qmqft 



!B»TO5T ^ 

ft*?f fqqwft t I qiit 4k H|«R ft q<£ ns? Rft ^ q$ 

aift '£ l fttqqqm ft q^ifftftt ar ass qp 4k qmftf ftni ai m 

%f*si ft*q qfqi 1 1 

qiwftpfen «r 4»£at sq;fc q;r qqqiqr ir *vso ftte sqi 4ft 
qir f$q;r as&ref <p 1 1 ^ ft R^J ^ ft q^? ftt qf$ 
4k <RS qftter qqqq 1 1 TO RR ftt f^froNft 4t4k qi#f 
4f4s sn#raar- sft^ia— (ftqrcste, strain, 4 «isqw) 
qqfftqir q?t, fro ftt mwqft atft qiq rr ^#1, ftqrat ft 
4q ft toir 1 1 qfi 5 ftftRT flflN 1 1 q<$ ft. 
fftqasr ft rr *\x qqfaaiNt t, ^ft ft qqf qq qqfeqq qiq q? r 1 1 
4k M'mm qqt ft ftqq ft qra %\§m snro ftre 
fq^IRT 1 t 

kRqqm ft rtf ftqreqiw €t 4k *kf q?<ft f? ait ft 
ftftr ft ^ qi4t TOft ?ft’ 1 4k qiftt ft qre qfK q^rft i ftfa- 
qqR ft m ft qRrftpft ft fftqk ft =q«RT fkr 1 4k 2 qksq^ 

wjsqsi q%4t fwl i 





ftfek ft fqqikrc ftt 4fa%4t ftt qf£f i sqft qr|ft 
4k qn£?ft 41 4k qrc* 4k <?r ftrqftsq ftqq f i q^f to pkfr 
w 1 4k sRt ft ’ qqiR'i i qifq 4t q?ftq4t ft nftqr4t 
qq ftnc qrar qr q^ q;qT fttft fa4t arat 1 1 

Hfirrer^kffai^n — (ft^Rraq. qqqqiq, qf 
3TRiq) i fttkq^q ft ? fttn fqqrq^ q* q%4t ftqq't, 
f^qftt qiqftkft ft rr ft ^qq ^qft ^tr ft qqr ^qft grt 
«k tsr kqT qf 4k kiqftt ft ^r fe^[ qqa i q^ft q^iftqqft 



W-^qq, qf^T ste, ffto WR I 

ft frat qq to 4 t? qR toto 4 t tor tor i qq ft n% qsiRq 
Ct qq i ^ qq*q qRr qqiR ft $ toto qft q*rr qRqr ■$,■ 
qtft ft q^ to 4*q» fqsm 1 1 
toj^RT- ( ^rR^tor, s^ qr tor )<$$ qqq 4t qrq#qt 
JTf ft *qR tot ft}' l Reft gR q* vm «m ft to? SR^ ^ to- 

c?ft sr ftt afq; qR tor qft i qrlefiftt stoq sfaR ftr ft 
R§R ft^f^r l RH Rqq S^T ft RiR M( fft ^ to 
ftar qifgft sft ftft «n9i ft *? i to toR tot ft ir ft ^ 
ft si'Rt ftf ^T to 33R qR RRft SfT tofa to? 4ft 

&R <r to qR qto q >5 tor f% qq ftot ftt 4to m sqft ftt i 

SRE& |R,qr TR-R^Tr | qtot ftt Rtof RfR ^R to to’ f 
to RiR ftt qfTtoqf to q'ftf RTR stfqR 4to to to 

sft i ft sto tor 4ft to' to q^ ^ ft to qr?R 
tor i ftrto to n*nf ftftrft fft ftfftt fqqR*r 5ft 4k snq 
ft qqr to ^5 ^r tft t q-rsRj ft to ft ’trt q^to ft q$R 
ton qq to ft rr ftt ft fto vm ^ to qar.^nm 1 
q^lftqsft ftf 3TR7 ft ft q<q qR? ft qfR foR 3TR 4ft tot 
sto sft 1 toW ft qsaqs 5is? *r sr srqftt to ftt *r rsq? 
ft qra gR q^ to 1 to ft s-rq qR ^ gcR? qrlcft ft qrf wtrt 
4ksi .4* fft qk srt q^ fmft n°r ^ff fTcfr ftt fWt ft 
^iq jjo] vf^R ^TRtft I qiftftkft ftt sftfT ft R# ft IR q^ ^I^R 
ft t vt? j Ht* ft ?;rq fftqr fft ^ ftt w ft qftg 
qRft ?rtt’ rftqr 1 qq ftR ?:ft fft qi at ^q 4t tossi ^ ^r to? 
q^ft ft RR qtcR 3TT? | 3RSn to ft qftf ft ^ f% i ftgf 1 W 
qrlcM qnr 4ta nq to to 4r ft«i°i ttj ftt 
q^t i 3R qq qi ftt qft 4k qR qr toq qto ft ^r4t i to 
wq to ft to^ft ' ft m.^m m gqfq ^ ^riq? \ ( * qf 



qftq, \ ^ 

sqsqn) ftrqqt ft qqftt W5 q^ft ft* sup eft i ft $ro ss?ft ssft i 
qresq; ft wt ftt q^req fro i ftrc ft ^q qq qiq qq I q*ft to 
srsrrftt fqwnft i$ qfr i swisft qrsqiftt tor ft W 
fftq^ JR I q(55q; ft sqftt f^TTO S^ftt ^Ift 

«'ss to? sft m qfftq qr q?iT fftqr l qq MtqfiNt ftt 
m^i ft ^[fqq; ftqqi 3ftq q^q ^vfqqj qq sro qiit ^ ft 
qr^ qq q$ q?qft 55ft i qft srqq qiftqfqt ft qt qfq> fqqfa ftt i 
TO* qifqf ft qq «n$*f ftt w\ q* to H?q « fftqr s 
qr^ ft f r ft qfftq ftqrc qq ftt tor fftqr i q? **qqtf faqqt 
ftqqrsif qft ftqi ft qf|q ftmq ft Rq i ft®* viwq ftt qfi qq- 
Rqq qq i fro ftt to w qq ft^q ^ fttqf ^rf^qf ftR it qf i 
fqcoT ^<Jrq[ ft ^ e^ft i qtqf toito ?s?ft ft$ fftt q f^qftt 
ft ffrsra ft q*r qi^q; qq fftr qqs qr^r i qiR ft qi^ft ft qra 
sirpc 5qq TOqR q? wqiqr i (?v qf tor) qi&ft ft ftR Rft 
sTf^qf ftt stir fro i ft TOq qR ftt f^ift ftqqr^ 
€t qqq qvC ^qft wq ft R^ft 3Rt* i qq ft qR q?nfqq ftqqi 
qjgqt ft qw qift ft fttt qq? q qq i qq qiR qifq ^fwq 
ft qm *\\ qjT fqqq q^ft w qiqft ^ i qRqRftft q;? r 
qf^ n\\ tjftfqq ^q qq <ftqf ft qtq ft qf ^fttq itft 
grK m wj qnqsr qftqt qq^qiffqqRr qft* itftqr i ^fqqlft 
^ufq^ ftqqr^ft ft fqq^ ^iqir qf fqiR q»f ^qiqv i qq q» T q^R 
fift m ftqqr fttq fqfq q% qRqi ft q>®qr ftt qt ^qqq ^q 
qj^ vjxiT fq^rr ft qq i qqqft’ qq^t qq» qfq qq ?iftt fqqq i 
qq ft 5stq ^qqq fq* qsi^qiT i ^itft qq^t qi^ ft qq ft ^qr 
fqqr i to, fq^T % ^iq ftq ft q^ 5 ^fqtffoq fftqr, 

qq qR ^gqt^q> t^r 1 qiftfttqt qq ? q it^^ ^rqqf 

^f%qf ftt q^q ft fqqr^q fftqri qq ^fq>qi qq^f §qft ^fq 



vs<? *ircq->qq% qf^f qfe, i 

ffqf ‘ I fTWr, f^COT sfoc fqpTift qp*3qi q ^ ^ 3 T'7"fr q,l? P? 

?ftq¥ £ sure sfsffi ifr 4k pfq q^s ^rt rsr qs f qti iq fkf 
qft^TT^rr i ^ swct m £-qqr4r * fqqs qq; qisqtp ft n*k 
qq ^qmt pqfq; *Mht qqrrcr i 

qoqqjsr qfqr $ ?* qt« qq ^qT^rcqr 4k ^ ^ 4kt ®g°s 

'O *0 “ «• u 

1 1 4^1 f qq% p* qp? d Prcqr g^r q;^ srptf fq^ir & I 
4 k qqiq 4 ^rr^T l qk qqi qtfk q^ii 1 1 4tq qqiq k 4kb§p^ 
q^ q?qTfqiqt % f qp? 4k qtfft qkt ^ 3f fft f ^ 
4 *Rt f fqi ^5 q q^q f qr<K qfT ^q qf ^ 4k 
& 4 pq? q^T^ qq qCT ^3 qf^r i 



qtft^Os q|t m qRR 4 qq 3t£ 4k pR f v^q* & jrqr 
qtfqqf f wqqq q.o qqkt I qfa ^RRf 3* taf f*R«ft § * 
qp q^q ^ qq srcqr t, Pkqq *s qkt q?pffqt 3 4k 

WZ$ SR5 qfa^ f qftpt itqft.qflpjpq R RRqi t 4k «®ff 4 
qR q^lfqiqt R q^T PffiT 1 1 qfl*°S ?5qqq ns ffc ^U 4k 
fqqift qtf r 4kfcr ^pq f \ qwqqq pqs sqqr q^q t ff qg?k q^t 
<sr 5 ^q^qR sqt i 4t qifq q^ ^35 3 ^qi 1 1 qi q|q 
trqq qq; q^q qfl* 3^ ^q^T; fq^R 'q^ W ^ ^ 

1 1 OTcKdS # ?j%q q^t^oq qiqq; qiRI qil <£5 W>5 %, fq^w 

qifqqq qqq ^qiq \ 

^pq d q^q qq; n qfq ^ qR sqr qqiqq^q^: 

qrqq> nrsq 1 1 qq^ fqqs qKt ^ ^ qP^^ S qft% q^q, 
qiqr^^r 4k ^qi^iqqitt q^qf^qf pqq^ i qqr q^ ^ qqfa qt 
tftq #3t qtefkfta ffaeft, w^t ft qfqqt< 

.Mk qf^ f qti ^«q^ qiqq; ql^^ q»r ^q^qft^r * ( 



i \sq 

stfesr — -^R^[N-(^RS»9, SRTOR \t\ 

^ *mw) i ft q ftte qfro q^frot qqt % qfa m wt 
It *&TTOT qt*t #T t 1 fro TOR q*; q|q;i55 q sfttffttlt 
^ sf5$ tor fftqT, q? tor qtfr qhi q*ft qfft^ it qqr i ^ 

^ ^qf% ft TOR m «ftf l TO nq ^ t 3fh % <qqH 

1 1 to| tor m nttfro* qsiftq fftofftq f i qjt qjjro qif 

^R 3*ft TO TOR €t w TORT TORI t, q| qf Rqvqf 
TO qfT iTO |RT I 1 TOft qf$TO qfamTO $$ % fTO£ iftTORR 
£tto ta qj\^ 1 1 qff to sra glq? qq rr f i 

TOTqTOR'qilt % TOq ftt TOT *TfRTTO qqql qqc^ 3 ^TOR, 
^toTO w I sttor, sffa ^srrsRqS 3 ^ttor; qjfrofft 
TRRRRl55q;i°s ^ Sf HR; q^TO^TO ^V 3 5 3HRR; qRTRR- 
TO&TOs ^ tr 3ft*qjq ^ TftfqRqftvs? q 3HRR «l | (TOR^m- 
< 5 ^ 9 * 30 ? % 5fR[^qjqt It STl^fa qRT ft<3t ) 

V© 

4Rqrqr%qi 

nKt^O? ft RR qq; |pR? 4tq qpqifftqt ft TO qjq qq; q|q 
$TOT; ^ q te q^ sfc 3^ * TOR Rh q qt^ qq qq; 

q ItTOroi &cq It qf<? 1 1 Itsqt ft qrsr q;qft ft jqjf to t ?q q?- 
^ f%S5, It 3TO It q:R ft TOTR ftl 1, Rf fftq ^q t | ?M- 
ft TO*t qrq’ ft qftr qi srt sr q>q 
R^Tf^qt ft to qrc ft ^ qq ^ m q:r qq sqq q^qi f j 
nfet^r m=ft?T — .^a»i*^?RPf, qqqqrq, vq 

qi rrr) qtftq^ ft qq RRq qtRrsrr qrq^ §m ftq ftt tot 
qiRf I RT qacq TO It I, TO^t TOW qpq TR5 

ftr^rtl t I w q^T q^R ft TOqir ftw q^ q^q 



<;© qfqqf k?, qkftr i 

qq?q ft 3iT <gqq q^ft ftqiq m ft sirer qrfsq; i sftt qqq 
q* qqsftftt ftt #fi? tj sq4t qqsqiK q^ft ft^ft qtfqr qfqq 1 1 
tarnsT $kq ft ^rift fi* qft ^ qqq 4k ^ ta SKqr; 5 qfa 
qq; q^qft tair |^tt ? qf r sn;qr, saft ^fift » qqq; § ftl^f 
qr * ta ippw 4k fii qft gt'qfr; '<{ ftte <k ta spri; >5 ta 
qq qiq $ tar ft mi f$ ^ q# m$ 4k ^ ta «r 4fa 4t?r 
qyqq^ fjh k q? q?q^ qq ittft ft fttqqft qfr op? f i q$ft ^wft 
* q?r ^r 4k q?rq ft qtft qft q?t v *qq 'i 1 4fa%r ft j vfa 

^Tft hm ft fnqqi ^r q?r srcqt; ssft ^rift qfa =qn;4kqt 

vO 

m* 4 k * ta m Tfqqif r qsm qft <k qsN# ft q# qfq 
qfT ^Rqr fi^tt 1 1 qkqsqqq ft q;roqr?r qq; q^ifftftl - ft ssqrc 
3 TI 3 qqf qqq ft skt ft reft sq qi qft ^qf qq qpft ftr^n 1 1 
qjHqrf r^ff — qfi q^q* ftt kqK % tot ft 3 *k qi% 
qtrqqf ft q^s q'ter qqqq 4 k qqre? f sk^t 1 1 q^rfftqi qft qKf 
v^ft ft q>H 4 k 4 k ft ftiKft 1 1 qrftt =q?t ft qrer 1 1 <£ft tat 
ftt q;t eqqft 1 1 qf r qr? ft fqq'f q ftt| qft‘ *fqr i 

ftkpgre- ft Tfqqif r qq; qra: ftftq qjfsq q?it 4k q?qfM 4k 
stro qi4t Kf f i % q^ifqki ftt sqst q fqta qjqi^ 
4k !fq §qqq q qiq'i i qjm ( fq^iqql q^rq ft ^qiq ), ftqqt, 
qr^Kft, qrqqq?qi, qd^iqiK, q^ftkrt, ^rk q^ftq^ ftt sfq qft 
qqi^t i 

^iqqifi ft 4tf ^nft q^ § qtqy m qq; ^ m 
Tfz\ qf r g^qr, 4t^ if ft suft qqi^t ^ q?r ^qr ; qt^ 

q^ qq; qfr 4k q?qrmt ft q^qK qqq ft stk ^ qo^K; 
q^^ <k ^ i^rr qqj q?r 5Kqr ; $« qr ^ q?r ^hkit; v| 
q?: q^tfftqt 4k FKqqt q;r ftqq; % ft^r^nqii 



^iqqifr 4 r 4k* qq; qrqddt, skRqrit 4k =q?rt 4t 
f ; q*m qiiT 4t *ww I 4k qt qtq *Rq qqq q; kRR & 
friT* sn; qf qf £Rqf % qr4t *K qt 4fa ?R SRT q4 Rq m\ t | 
4tft q4 w. qR*t qfrll t 4k Wtf\ 4 q?q4 qidt I Stf 
& 3TR 4 IF^fqifft qi2t 4 4faqq £.§$ 57q qfqt | 4 

qfeiR ftcjr t sdt <qqf qkrcejq; f$r fM; qrc s!% 
qfrft q^ qRffq qd’ 4 r I qfqiFTR q|4q 4 ^ 4r^ 
q# q^Rqrq qq qfk^: kq qqqi 1 4k q*r 4 qi 4 4Nr q^r 
feqr f , fw q^ wt$ qqi qRt q^qr 1 1 *rqqi?i r 4 q^ 
fw 3?R Sfl&t RtR q4q £ mmi ^ qfqqj qtf §yq qfqi 1 1 
qq? q; qra ^q? qs? ?p q?Y 1 1 ^Rqif r 4 q^Rfqq qqj q?q{faqt 
£ rr ^K £ qqq 4 qdft §?#' m qr4t qqi q fkqr 1 1 

4?qqqR 4 feRqp-? m 4t| q^ft qd' t; sjr? & qqqqqtfr- 
q^ qqi s^rt ^qr f i qrqr £ rq4r 4 qfgq'T q^ dd RRiiq'ii 
njH$Kft 4 %qR?nq 4t>rw qjq m eqf fkr% i qkt*°q 
ft ^tr qpft q qd’ qsdt 4k w ft <rrt qff qf qr i Rit 
#; fqqr o ftfaqqm 4 sdtqq, dtfdq^ $rrfq 

qkqqf q q® sqq^ i 

— TiqqrfT 4k qqRqm^qt-q.q q?qtk;qt qqt 

'o ^ 

q: qiq* qiq ^ ^q^, fqR# #^q^q q:?q i, qfq^ ^ 

nqq t ? fqqw qp4T ^ q^qf q^ ^tr qqq % qaiR fek |q I"; 
4i qf qqT sn& | ^tr qtft ^ q^ ^r f wTf | 4tq 
q-R fir 4t R=?qqq ^ ?iqt 4 t ^rr q;r ^fqr erf ^t^iqq 
qi^ql i qkf ^qr4f 4t fq^nqt q^if^qr q;qf|q v ^ qfq'f f i 
q4 ^Tiqtf ^iq'q q q^ qs ^r qi: qq^5 ?r ^ 4k ^iqikv 44 t 
1 1 qq qqq q^t 4tq 4r^: 4it 4rf qr# qd rr! i fqq^ 
sqqiR q^ qd # qqqrdt qidtqo diRia^ ^ qf qr f i 
« 



TOW1, TO | 

qfe triton sr s ? — $mm q|qS '& 5 . qfs <??& 

SPf q toft? t, to if sWr ?n^t ^IR #1 1 m S^tot, *R;r- 

to>, ^RfT, ftRsaft, 4k ««kfa R m tSRpflf ^T 1 1 

RR ft ^4R ft W SSRff T, 4ft sqqr 41^ ?- 

to qfi^fa 4k tosft't qRltot « to^lf | qff qRltot q^ 

to <R5 1 I qRttof 4ft SftftRt ft to ft qR toR\ to 
to*i i q^itot qst ft^rc*n*i ft qtft to q&rcr qiqq; q?R 4 
fto qtf V to to°T to ft qq^R? ^SpWPI q ^qRRJ q^f 
Stoqt^i ft^R ft qiit s^qqR 4 k to toto qq; 
q^rtot ft to tok 4k W\ w toto m $\ to qtR 
tok to 1 1 qRifftqt ft tok q* qiRft totrto qqq 4k 
qf qf Sift 4k q3, qfkl 4k qRli 5Fpsf | 3FRRqst, 
totor, ^tot, qkto, imm, ftqn*nq 4k to toq 

'nO 'f) - 

4k qt qft ^qf q^jfto qu qiqt ftor % i qqft tot s qR't ft 
qrq toqq wi to 1 1 

q SftSJR k to q* *« * to ito’C d W* to ftqR qft 
q q|qr i qqqiss to q *w£ ft q» 4 ??ooo to 4 toqi 3Rit 
q^ q4?R q^m qrqq; to ft 4fft q^ifto 4k *Rtot to 

qtof ft q^q q qqk^: qfq m %sjx f i qfto 4 q-q^ q^ 
qi^tq *too qq y+ql ^Tf qj ^ qtqf ^Kft ^qqq^oqi qi"q^ qqiR qi? 
% 1 qqiRT ^ ^ q# to?RT w. ft to q^ 

1 1 fqq qqqnsl i q|R‘ qqqq? ft to( qto 4 qqq ft to 
cto toR qq 1 1 tot tot q^R*! ft qr^r qm m lqrr?q ftg qqj 

q4 wn Tfqt 1 1 qii ft q^i^rq qq 4k sr'srqqfft 

w Os %QO 

toqqi qq q?Rq 4k qfq 0 qk 4k w ftt ^qjRt 1 w q# 





m ms to to b *n3 ?k> qiq*5 m mfr &i f 
r ^ to m 1 1 ^5??t q?t *kqt fqqqft 1 1 

'& TO Bk qq^fTO W WS?C *^1 1 1 qfcsR & 
far <r ®kt qRfqqt 5Rf Ho *R 4t =q^r t i q*Sf #: to 
#5|55t s?r qqqr 4tqq m r qf^ •& fro $sqr 1 1 
tor & 4fcR %iq¥ $ qrcr v q[q : t4k q-iq q qtq hr 51*1 

B?qr 4k Is • fpr qt?r £?r qm ^qq? I 1 wl 
to *vs <ro 44 4 qte % sto #qi 1 1 to 4 qft siTOt 
4k hr! m q?r w ^sqsr f 1 qrakw £^rto m 4t 
^ q?r q$ <?q4f srf qp;4 hto> Rqt, to*> q?r, ^tot, w*, 
§4 4 qq4t qqr 1 qoq 4kf to*! r q«R3 £ %% qffq qq 
s^q qirqqT 4 qro t | to^t r 4kq3q q^ qiq^s qq ^ ^kt 
t I TOqt^ & ^q^q 4 qks 4 qpT qT sft q$qR ?qqq(lf55qq 4t 
m$ 1 1 %rt 55}q to> 4R*t 4k to 4t mifo qR £ to* spt 
4 to~I, qq^r r^rto q»r skr to m 4 to ^ 1 

qp^T 4 TO qpq? qj TO sprite ^T^T 1 1 TOft 3q 

g iss?f 4k quqqi^t t 1 qq4 qkr #=5: ^ ^ * 

M qi^'i | <qqqRq $[ f^qR R qfsqqtrn: Rfqfg^, R^R q^ ^ 
,?q^q, qq^oi *ftq 3?R ?f^<q-qf5qq Itqft TO#qftqft 
Rpf 1 1 <qq%q & TO R qt^55 q;r BTSr q?qt 4k ?Rnq ^ ^R q^ 
qt qi- qs 4k mi qq R=aqr q?r q-?t 4 r qtqf h 
qi^'i i <qqqt?q * «irt qr^ q^^f ^ #qf t’ i 

qfH^ 4k TOkq ^ qtq r qq»9kr to ^ fqqR q| 4tT 
qiqqt- qor^r 4k qf?=qq 55 ^ Rp? f 1 qf^ r mm 

q?qr % Rikjq fqq-R 4t qk «n^t i ^TON^t rp? 
qfq R^q^rt 1 1 qf to to <R w Rq°i! ^ Rfqq q;i #^Rqiq 
^ <qiqt t \ 



w tffaRr i 

31% ^ «fl» IT itR IFR ?5Rr ^Rq WtiZ f , f^RR 5> RRf&t 
fm t # 5 ; rrYtr 3[\ gq; imps ^rtt rirt ^^ 0 ? I j 

'^RFfR R €t^ ^RR IRR IFR £, RlR IR IPlS % cjfa sjsnft 
& 5 % srf T 2 ^ <rc rf wix f^m rif 1 1 str ect? r; ^qfq f rtfr- 
^ iy,s*iw qfsqq tr; q|ti v?tsr w»? 1 1 R^rvTf«i 

& rrr £ stitt 5itft ?x qi Rfai^ q»sRR[% hr mz ‘rirt it it 
s?®it ftq qjRr ^ ^os f , fsRR *qsw & srfr 3?rq<R rfit 
^ITaf 1 1 3R? RR=t ^ tfw S?f |RR £ q>q qiRt qq «RJ 
^ t r r<rff qr?ft sr ^Tq qtql I 

£lRR<t snf & flRT n q^H ir ^ t 1 Rq ( tiriR ) 
sRuftr ^ q^f its f?R qti ^irrr £ qf% qn qs wsai 
t ark («m^) qtt R*ifRi £ srrt rr it sfrf f 1 qir 
RF *R«S 3RT^ pRT Rtqtqs it sfa qot^q sttfqq ijT ^q^r qff 

!$t =# Sffift | RR RRq qft 4RFTRR ^ ^ RR RRs t^TTR *J?t 

^ ^t *if^c sjw f 1 rrr rr itR<R r^rrir qfr q^r &?3fa3 r 

itit 1 1 qfe iff sr£ rfrpc ^ti rrt qit ^rqqqt # R^qr f 1 

R^R RTR & TPP? IPTcrfr sj^q £ | ^ qq q^qi^ 3UR qi%f | 
%IR?FPI # STiq^qt q;r iR 1 1 qfRF 

$: R^f R Rt TR^ ^dtqsft' R XXX % I ^ qiRqR't 
^R €t q^qt 1 tr^ qqft 1 ir ^irjf ^f tr$ itir 
f ' | q^RRR ^ RTR CR R'iTRRR pF f I 

qff nRRl % ^ R?rR ^ RFTt ^ qq qflft I tt\X- 

Riq qfFf m ir ^ qtgT rref £ w&o ^t 1 1 I^itr 
ag q rT wjq q^: x%$ 1 1 Rit ^ ^rtf ir r rtfir 

5T RTIT 3TRqt Rif =R RF#t ^ RR^ RRt f?R 

- ' HRRlf FRST €t ^ I ^Tl 1 R^F IFR RIF If ^FFrI I Iff 
Rmtq rr#: rrf^ qqqq; Rt^ qiF ^-ifr t,'^fF qf® s^r ^ ^ 



ft^iq> i £t < 

tX fttt^ ^ WRRT ^ ft I SR fo ft antfsft TOR ft 
5*r qp ftt stq; fqqr 1 1 qq qlq ft sqr qr* ft qnjqft- 

tfqr fqq;^ q* fttqqqrq 5 q^rfftftt ft qr fqftt 1 1 

ffqraq m q?qi3 fsjft ftc^ — (?) ftqrcqpi, (\) qsqftqqs 

( ?)yHW» ( * ) 3 ft* ( <\ )m^mx i ^r q;r mm qrft f^r 
qrqqr i 

^F — «qrcreqfM qtqr q^Tq ) ftfRqfq 
ft^ft ft q^q *rq qrqf ft S5 qmr 1 1 

o *v 

qf i rqrcq— (qqqql, ? <j qr q'^rrq) qqqft « srcsq?ft t, - (?) q<sq* 
ft ^qqr, (q. ) qfqqrc°q ft qftqqiftt, ( ? )qqr ft fq^rrsq (*)qqW 
'ft qftftqr, (\) ^ftq ft qtqqftt, (^) ftqisrrc ft' ^ sfft (^) ffqrsq 
ft fqq^qq i ( qrftqqst— ^ qf ^qiq ) qsiq^R qrqr ^qfq 
ftfisrqs q* qqq qssft f|q^iq q* qf ft qrq ?qrq q*ft ft qqo? 
^rqiq ft qiq ft fqgqr ft ^RT 1 1 (qqqq ^ qf ^qrq) qjfq^s 
<ft^R) ^ ft ^tfq qiqft ft m qrq q^q ft qmr 1 1 qfi ft to 
fttft qr 5jRT qtffq i qfr ^°t q*r ftt qq&ift q mq ft #i 
W ft ^qft fq^qr f I ^fffl FIR ft 37% qfi? ft ft 
fro qr *m\ *t Rftq ft q% q;qft ftqqr nwrerra qiqr ^qm 
ftqrqrq^ qq qqq to ffqr^q ft qf q;* qm ?qrq q^ ft qncq 

''S 

wqrqrq ft qrq ft ssqrqr 1 1 

NQ O 

f®q qqfai— ( qf ^qrq )ftt pq H?qrff qf<q q*ft ft<^rc ft 
fftqm mm I, qf qjaft to ft qr^qq q>q ftt qre q*qr 1 1 
qrqqqrrq— ( qf ^Riq )^ff qr^rq; i^ftf r ftp> tq 
f^qq ^ q:fqpq^ fttft ft ^qR qr^ft qfft it’ftf qrq ft fq^qiq 
^5 ft ^q q^R ft ^q ftqq ^tq; ft ^qrqrq Riqr 1 1 Rt qqcq 
' qff qq<q qiqft qfqf ^q ftt qq^ mm % qf ftqr^ ft m ftt 
qiqr f i 



qtH-^roi, qfaqi raD ^r ntnif HRq i 
qs^jq— (qmr^^°s— q[ HRH ) tf’TOfa * ^ ^ 

g^qm ft* q^; h/r %mvrrt qlq % to &siw h4 ^ T ^ 

teti 

q ^ qq q q — ( ^M> ^ HRH ) S^tHR ^ 

qrer qnk mm i\ 

^gqjTT|— (gqftqrri, jq qf qsqiq ) q’lHRfa n HR HR 
q^lTOff & qqq H$ k q^kf? faHtt 1 1 RHRt H ^Rtl TTO 
HR &qiHt4 t, m HR HR ^R^sft H TO HR k 
qiqt Htftm# RfH M t 4k >4JS, ^R «HfiC «* ^ ** 
*TO hs ten i i 

g^qqqjq]_( ^o qf Sf^R ) k^pr qR^ HR TOR ^HR? 
qq q^qtk t | 3TT W q?T HR H ^ RR4t H q^R HR £» 

q? qqf h hr te 1 1 

q^jfqwpqq— ( ^qqR^R, V\s qj RRH ) k?R qR$ HR 
^rqmj q R TO wit qr I h np rh hr r 
qqqj^ ^rfjqsq % ^THq 7T 3R*f 'jq qjt KTH *H ^ RHE 

h qq hr ssqr 4k q*q mv qq hr k tor TOfo q to qqr; 
skt £ qR $> RHHt qq #j kqR qR k qte $1W l TO 
4t q^ft qqT 4t hr $; R>r k «ft, TOf hr q^t* fro * 
qq qf ^tf qq q qTH qq HR Hft 4k RH( H H H^ 4t 
^nq qqqjq q; RRq qtkfa 4 q^t qt I te HR H 2 ^T ^ nn 
fqjq T} q^t HR 5 ^ qR k qteten I 

fqjq^qq_(pq ??f|qT, 16 qj ) HHt R ?\ HtRT^q 
fq^iqqiqi'; qq Sw f®q f|qRR qqq 5R knq ^ I 

( vvs qf stto ) qH^ n ^ k qqkq;pqq 5 qqqR q^ RRqq 
?r ^ 7 {qqy fqqrq H^ ^ 4^f^ RlR k q^qm $> RRR fqH qq 
i q? qqq h^t 3 te$q k q^HRq* q* krq^q 



wr q^ft q?r qq fftqi i krq4t itq* itft fft % snif j qq- 
qstqkft^t ^r it q^ q* qmt i qq q* 4k qncm itftfft tftq.j 
qk qq qe?r it it srqq ft qq?5ft ksft ^ wm fkrit \ ^n *rq 
*fqii%q$ sqtfq^q im ft^rc q fqqre fftq? i wt m ft *rs 
ft^ksq* m ft qfe p; i q?i *r*q4 wtf\m 4k ftqqr sq# **i\ 
#! i 4t qqp? qrr q4q toi f sft w* ‘4 % ^ 
^it’ikn 4t ft^foq* qrr wr q^irt qf 

krqitqq m iraT 1 1 sgft #r ft q^cq m qrqf ft ss sqq'I i 
ft S[4q qftft qT?5f q-JR 4hW^ q? it 1 1 4t ftqk- 
m m %ik qit' fftqr ssqri sr?q krc&s 1 1 

q?r C^rq^rq— ( s^^Rwros, <5 qf wz, qf ^qrq) 
^q qfqf^ ^rkq; qtoqq w ftrq qq ft qrq ssqiTft ft fez ftqift- 
■m ft q4q q*q ft 3 $ ftqrqfttft q qq, qq krq4t tft qq ^q q* 
qqi ft qiq qft i qk?ftf ft arm qq ft mit ft fqqq fftqr fft I 
qrq ! qq ^qr q^ft p 4tif qq qrq qst 4k pr *rh q kqq 
it qr4t 1 qq qqrcra ^qn fqsft q?ft qrftt ^q qq frqq 
f?, fqqft #f ft m*% ft q4f qq m ftrq it m 4k 
5 *# q? ftqqT^ q sq fkrft 1 

R^q^qq -( qqq qrq, vo qf strr) qfafjk 
^ifq qi*Rqq qkr ^n 4t^ it°irk^ ft qr^ ft ^q^iq 
ft qtf?q 4k ?i% |qq it ^ sqm4t ft qr^ q qq 4k itft 
fft % qqqiq t ^q 4tq qrq 4k qq qq ft qiq ft fft<r qfm 

vO" 

fqq^r ifq 1 - sqm^q qtft fft i qp?q t qrn q it^ ^qr q^ft 
qi^r ftt qiqf^q qit* 1 1 fqqr ftqi^: qqq q ft q^ qrq qft' 
^qr; qq qftq qffit qi4t; q^f qq? qw4f ft qfr qqt q^itf 
4k qqr 4k q4r ft qf|q ^rrcnq qfrsq^r ftjqm ^fe% q?r 
ftqwq'krq^q it m\ h qitq^rqq q^qrfqqr qrqr 





qfqqi qkki i 


qq fqqn?i qi^qr 1 1 qkq 4ft sqm^q ft an^wip* ft^rt ft str 
q* ser qft ft ftqq 4 ^ ft qq; i 

Tnnsrc ft *qq q&q qqqr q<t ft qq ft' *1 qt^iqq? 
qq; c. N o qfaq sqr 4 fr 30 qftq 4 fti ^r qft ft^qo^ 
t, fqqn q^i qft ft qqr ftt krqftki ft fqqiff q^qr 1 1 ftqrc ^ 
ft 3 ?q^ ftft ? &R?f fqrqf^q, qRT q^K ftt qffttj 

qfqqf ft ftqq, qgk wq&q qqf ^Jqqft fqSWRS \ 

q^ftq q ft qru qqiq t ;— -(») q*q4qrcr, fqqftr 4ft qqq'qr 
q^ft'l, ft.) 4k ft tftqq q^ft qi4T #cqw, ( 3 ) >ftqq4 qft *q%r- 
sqrcr, (v) q^irftft 4k {<\) ft^resq ft ftircqni; ft 4q 
qt^T ft ftqftt 1 1 

qf ^«qq) qq^q ftq^q?f q q?q qfft ft fftm. 

^ qiqr t j ftqrc^ft ft sift qit q^ftqrft qqcq ft 4fa ft q?q 
ft ga# fqq^ ^00 ?|4r ft tfffq ft qft qrft s I ft?n:ftq 
nq ftqf ft qqq 1 1 

(vqqf^rq) krqft ft 4ftq f^rr ft qqq^q ft fftniif 
qft ft qqcq fqqqq ft qfqr 1 1 q^rqft ft fttft ft qiq ft q?qr- 
reft ft qs q^; krq^s ft iftft *qrq q^ft ft f4q4te fq^qi 1 1 

'O 

qftw qiq^ krq ft ^4q q:ft ft qft fqqsqr t \ q imq ,qft vs w 
^qqrq quft qro rqiqft ft Tm snqsq qrqr f 1 . kis *qR ft qrcr 
ftqift t ft qrfqqr ft gfft ^ftqrsr qqqf q>i 1 1 q^r- 
qiqft qqpr ft qqff„4 ftfftq q^rft qi qr<q ft# ft q*- 
q^r ftt qrqr 1 1 m qM ft qqft qrq ft q. qfaq q^ qft q!«r 
ft qft ft ^qiq xw<^ qq ^ fqq;^qr t,. kinft ^q^qra - ft 4tfffqq; 
qfq ^q4 fr sir 1 1 q^rft wfi&s fftf t, fqqft ^ ^ ^ 
q^ q^q ft qft ft qtq qq ^ fq^qiq t \ ^qft ^q # 
^i|fq q^qi qikq 1 ^ ft 4k pq f 1 q^r qiqft 



£^T^rm, i 

8|J? ^ m fqpH f, foe* 3R 'TT VI* W.q3«j 

qq> ^ strar 1 1 set p?r q* q'tqeq & pqm n sftnsrN^ qft 
qqi # *ft | qf r $>qftqr pq 5?R f | SAW 3fiq qfiqq f , 3T?r 7jR?t 
q^q sqqiqqq d tff q ft sirt 1 1 qffft pr top p qrgq esr- 
m^t qq qiq % q?i*hq f w n^T qi qr?R qe:a I 
qff^qjft pq^t fqqip $pt % 1 'ft q*sq pkr q;iqr t f% ^ 
qf iqq q suq* qro ptr q^’m qf qf ?pr tfq* m q? r fqq 1 1 
qqqqr 4K q^fftRt^pqq^qRsft q sffef 4 k pkeqi 4k 
q^rfqfft fc eqq q* muR #* 1 1 sp£ sfrrq qq^iq:^ ^ t^f 
q? qi 1 1 fqqqt ^ qiq pr q i% qlq 1 1 set pir q^ qqft 
ftqm & fpq qfi^qqt $r qq fqrcr qr 1 qfi <p> forf&i f i 
S^rcqra & pjr it ?o qos<r< sq^q t, qf ( qfTP sp m p 
5:q qR fqiqr qr i a4t : p qf ie^? £ siq p qfe^ |qr ; seii 
fqqff 5 ; qi^q;R' it % q^q m qjq f i 4t q^q hrr q>r 
?5R ^ qq qtqi t, fqq q krqkr fpm ft qr^ 
% qf qiqt qt ft; feet P4R « fqjp't eqq q qp rnkrqjq 
fqqra 1 fc^Ryifr $ qtqfer m qf kqsit q;r ^qr 1 1 



.( h ) ^ns, 5FT3T^rr> ^hw, 
'^m, ntq^t, Brrf%- 
^t5TtfT5, vifsr- 

q^qfr, ft^qT^qr?T, 

^fmEr^ft ^?k qqtnlq 1 



^ qq; Tffq qtfiTkt q ftqteq^ ^ ftq qf f ^ ^tsr 1 %nyt 



TOPewn, qmf qfe, sjwfiq i 

4 #wqm ^ tfks, qktqr? q<i ( feqqtqmqq $t m# ) 
l tfte, qRR^t 9 a< qfa 1 1 qmkq’q qr^R^ 4 ke 

qR toe ski ^$4 Rarest ate f i qm* 

*&$ 4 q^mT a?a qf|4 a^atet 1 1 

Rare??t 4 l to to $RT, qfo qq; ?R[ gftqr 4k *? qfe 
q* *$© qfe ski 4k ?* qfe to RRfto q|t qr to ar 

5« 1 1 to ^4 4 <£55 qq; $ft TOlt f I qff 4 q^fto % 
to* fq>qre qaq q?nT f i qa 4 ^ q}a 4k Rarest 4 ^ q|^ 
qr R#fa3 t I 53 4 ato qq; qjft to 1 1 

3toS3— qfs aqiiRqr 4k Rq^rerlfRafTs, fto w 
tfte w SR £4 kkre toe 1 sqqto 4q^ ator afq- 
qq q?t qto & qia qto 4kn f * 

«^i4t 4 fq^qqiq #> qte?r 4 rtr tok? q qq; kfaresre 

qf?^% | qqai i|PC to^T RJ3 to 51RRR 5 qfqqq 0*3 4 f | qf?^ 

5 r^irr kre faq e i qqi^ ^ rr qiRtqq q^t qft 4k 

vm m at £q qfqqf 1 1 aqqto qre* 4 gtor 4 rr 
|rI, fto aato to to rtoRq to?R, $rrr, 
qqqR, qto to at ^k qftrelf ar qto 

tor 1 1 qfto to qqqkq q RRarc: kz$\z i toa gnq rr4t 
aT qqq tkl t | aqqTR a R7T qft ravff gj q*^q g 
?Nt qft ^Rt qjq 1 1 

qk^[ 4 ol : rt q^f 4t q> krqqir 3JX qf?qq q^ 

q t, 5331 4!^ q^qf 4t^ qin ^ q^n; qr qt^- 

kqr^tqfqli *n4 qi^t q qfq gm kiqkiq 4^^ q:f qq 
qfqqf 4t^ 4tkt 4 qr^ qfq qi#? q^qft i 

^t^irr % qfck4 qkqq %Riq 4 ^ ^ q^ f 



BaytfaS, 1 M 

nq<R 1 1 qqft ^ ^ ^ « ft^qro qft qft $ I qft * 
qiq fqfq<q qfasa fa'iRq q* qq q# qsi^q s faqqq dr 5^ 

'O 

£ri qq ark <r qi?a(t *r afk w^r 1 1 kra ftqrcr 
% sfr^c wqqf & *Rt it qp^ftftt^wfl fawret i 
ft f^qf q ftqrRR ft qs sr irr q* sqqft q^u s*ft rhi 
ftar 1 1 ^?<k 5 % frq^t qft qflqi ^ qR ft qqfi 
m qfqf^: qf^t ftt qfqqi t ^fk to <r to q ?r? 

S q^nMtf 

#strr ft qfe ft qfkro ^qar qq qqqqt 4k qfa % ^ 
6faft q^rq 4k q&trrft qqt f 1 qfaqqfi ^rrI 1 qquq? 
« star, qik, qfo, tot 4k kRi ftt q^R ^ f 1 
s4faq q h^i^rt, siq^Rr, qfeff # 4f£r, stet qRrc;, 

4k sfriq qqR qR StfK % fp£ f I q^ftf ft ffq'fa «5H R?Y 
1 1 q^ff £ 4r?r tfm 3$ q^f m ftt ^rd q#^ 1 s<ftrq* qq tc* 
sr ftqrRR, qflqq^, qqqrq, mfK qfkf qq srfaqqtf 1 1 

*tfe*r srrfer ( ft^Rre, to *tr, 

v* qf RRfq ) q^f^rt ft qq »kifftqt qft ft *s* qrc ( ^*4^ 
qiq* ) «r 3 ^r ?r?q ?qR q»* qq 4k ^r ^iftsqk £qt qq 

q^q fftqi qr I q?r it ?rto ii smq ^ w <q?q $r rikrq 

CV 'O 

qrq qg ?fqRi 1 1 *jqa4t ^Rf qqqiqq qq q<q Tf^r qr^qrqr $ 

?qR qr qq q>^ q*q qiR Rqi qt i 

sfsqi^i 

« w <*q; q^qq^qr f i ^qtqq w wm \\ q*^ 
qq qfe ? i ^rf q Rqr^ ft qm qq & 

»?Ft qjR^qs, q>Rfqqr wt^qt qq q^ fqqqT f i 



v* qfqqT 4N mim \ 

qqqq qfr^ qqr f m 1 1 qfe ^ qq^T f i *n^ 8 
?31H qiF HI’RFI .qtft* Tq^cFF | *?Fq q rqRT s^HF q?3T S 4k TqR - 

vs#tq3 snqft qqs^faiq 4t 4k mqr ftor 1 1 

sn^fa $%m*, wmn> 

w qf *&m) Tm^t % \ *&%—{?) &) **®^>(?) 

H^fn«F, (V) 4k ( <\ ^T ) WfcKJ I 5 *** ^ q;r 

qofq f T 95BT l ^R5<t F 5 ^sn *1®^ Serf, 
qj=t *r q«-Rq q FF^FFT q«PT t { 
qf ^qq q qtfsqr qT ^ sFl^F' 7 ! q®flk*TC qq4q €t 5“^F 
wtiirF: q Tf^F; qf qfi f toito «qR fRsjfqqf 5 qs q ^q^q 
cfqqf qt qqRfiR 4rc ^qq ^Nf w qsfa q^qr 4 s f kiq 
^qqim; ^ q?r 4 wtim dsr^w ^ asqforcsit £ ■ 
e^q «rmv»i 4k 3 sira 4k forcf qi mk feqi 1 

qtrf q SR am*! * qtfq-S qq WR TTOT fT q* SRIR q RRr 
qqi i siiFiS stqa sr qtq^ Rq qiqf qt 4tqq $ <mF^ 
qq^q 5m qjqpF qm 1 

$Z6 qf SF«ttq) q^cq qsqfR^c RR q iRF^nT q» q4q qiq $t 

qiqf r fs sirai t 4k srr q# 4 *iwi*m 5 tfp ft 
sFFqi 1 1 sr ^qiq q fare 4 t4t qt qs 4k fqo^rq £RRRq 
fqq^ sk^ qi^ q 1 

qtqfalHT ^It— ^?3tq3 ^ qqj ^F; i *3 

q^fr, ^itf, q^ifq^i t qf?q qqq $ q?qr f; 

9? 4^^ qqr q^fq.^ft 4k q’qi^T n»m, ‘«Fff ^ q^rkiq^ % qR 
=snqq^r qqf % qf^ fq»qk q^T ^qr I; qks q* qp $tzi qqi 
qp-^;. qi55 q? « 3«R 4t 7FT^iq|t; q ^ *R WUl ^ ^ *K 

qf f wm a q1?5 q^ ^q? wu 4k ^Pct ^Fqi® q?t' qt qqw? 



Ml qfa q* sit* ^ # e-Jif qft, qq; qfi ^ srh qr- 

ssrerqqTqqt qq qre qii 1, fas# qqt qiq #f* ; ^ 4Hs 
#q qTt v\z\ *qfaft, qqr srsqi qft; fasqs vx ?> q#t; 

STITT q^T^t cq# qt ^R; q* qfa qs# sfft ^ fiqiq #S 
.s^ftqs & vs? <(fe ^ qXt qmr qit f i 

3;#R3$ qfiqiqft Q^VW =qflt, TFT^lt W?qfq|t .qq; 
?fiq v$x\% wif qft £ ®\zt qqfqit qq; $?t q?if 1 1 
©fct ^ifaft W 5RS5 qt fafael ?fa?I3\, SIS ST^qf #S qf qfq* 
W s?K wq# sfa siq# 3q*J snfa qi q^q^ff qq *qS5 fa*5?»F 
1 1 sq q^qi qis qir qq sssit i ## qqfqst £ qt# qrai qqi 

5Rf 3iqf qift q? lt» SfaK qi^t STS #S 3(Zt SRt tt^I f I 

q>fTqisn qft q# $ I *wt qtfqqf qft qft q# q# ^q# #s 
^ ^isqi f iqsf^ aqqiqqqqqftsrqY sitfq Cuftt ^s *n$ra*fnr 
q^T qiq' »3 snsft 1 1 

qiqtqror w l qfa STJTT #2t 3TRT, ^ qfa ^ #S ^ 
tffc m qqi qsi? qit qs ^sq qgt f i qsi tfqr #qr qqiq 
<#s t£ 5 $sqr t i 

q^i qqi sjfaq; ft# t, SSifaq q# $ q|# qs Sqis sffs 
qivii qtqq; Iqs qsq q£ I’ i qssiq q qsf ^ g$f qi^r & qq ^ 
t* i qsi qqq % q# qiqqs q?q t* I *Wt 

qiqr w xftxs nx qq ^ nqiq « qt srcq sft^ ^ qt^ q^r 

. q?2t s I 

^qcTT^ft — qtqqrqqgt <*x §qtqn qqi q^t qqqrM, 
qtf^qf ^ qrr^ q*l^f qq^ qqiiq qt qqi f* I qWfaisr 
wqlfqqrqqst qq> ^ ^qf q^tqqifti wh stitt qf^ 
qqt^t ^ qiq'-q'qqpi ^ qt t*i 



qV qfaqf ( 



q? ft^i* 5 ft i m ftt ^\\ I f 

«TN^k qifa Hqqr<T ftt 3t? 3^ ftKfKT? ft qqt4t SflH 1 1 |FJR 

*o 

TO* ft |qqrq ftt qfrf qq fTO ftq'i I 

4tq*trq^ ^ TO qfo q=C qrq* 4K 4fa *kR ftpfaf 

ft qT TO* S I S*T ft TO *Tqf 4 % qft’ 5$t | =#ft V|qR'' 

5 # ft tpfo $ fgs* ft qr*r qqqpr qq qf??* 4K fa$* £ fa* q* 

vO 

’sr&s* qq qfa* ft® q?qr f i *qftq 4 to % q?w ft qt^ 
^r ft TOq qrqs; q?ft I’ | ^ ft qfa <FC ^ TO ^ 
qfa* 5 qftq ft? qfq 4K q$ qfa q* stop? q;r qfK* 1 1 
*r?f» 4t?? t, q^ qf [f qsq q^ft 1 1 W q TO*? qff ifa^cTr I 
qqqpq qjr qrqfa qfa* to* ft qK qK stftf 4 qfro *p q*r 
to tof 1 1 qf?^; ft fro q* w gi* ftt qi*p*t ft 4fa* 

-O v ' ^ 

qfa* qrr tor 1 1 qqqm qro tor faqfaq I’ i fro ft qf 
ft? ?t to to 4 ? 4$tor? ftt qf$ Kr 1 i qfc^ ft to q^q* 

ft qf q| fttfti ft to prr 4K q?q* ft ftK qro ft tot f qr to- 

qt^q, faq qq ?f* TO ft qnq q I, qqr qqr 1 1 WlTO ft 3# 

5 *rer q^ 4t* qftq 4? t’ \ qf^ ft ql qt ftte*?, qq; Kter 
faqqfa*; qfaq q^ qq: sftsr qf^, q ^qq sis qfK*: 
% 5 qqfqiR 4K q^qq qqj ftK*t» qt q?rq*, 4K q^ qp ^Kf 
qfa* 1 1 qf?q* ft qre?t qfaq-qKqq q^ qfa* q qrqqt# 
qfq 4t^ t^q q* qfa qq: 4Kr ^r*qr f i 4^q t’ fa 
q'qqrq qq qfa* ^facrq^ft m qqrqr f i 

qsf ? qiirq qqift t \ ^ ^rrq ^ftiqs ft *rq$ ft srfttq f i 
enf ftfNT q q?i ft qqKt qfa* q;r q? jr ^ q?f ft?^qfa 
q* *iw ftt qft qnqt' i q^t?- ft 4tft r to ^k ft ^ qr*r 



jnqr*?, i ^ 

^<3 | 3fT ^IfC 3Tfaq q?qf f i qf^qf q qra 

^35 JT^T f , Pw 3 331 ^ qR*t d q|q 3Ttqq*t q=q ffqq I j qff qfjf 
^ qf? jm l ^ f«iR d srif qf %: &‘% qf iff qf qq? z® 
qf qi f i ssr qqq qf qfst qf & qqR ^qq: tfte *f faq qr 

qf^R 1 1 

qfrqq 3 3’fRiq sqqf q faq siff sg qfff £ ffq r f i 

Sciflt qt fTf I3ft aftf mat t I ^qrq % sqR fpqR ft StR q;f 

’qsfrtR* qfc5 sq^R q qf» 3R qfq ^qfqiqft fr’qqR q|t fq^qf 

f i qff tff qf qfa^iqiT qi^t *rf q fas qifa f 1 w f *ir $ 

Q qiw q*f» €t ^iff q^iqlt 1 1 

tiT^Rsn^H spsn — q^m— (#s[R^o?, qqqqiq,v^ qf 
5Rqjq) qFqiqi^ (^qfq q*fifa3) £ qfarq ^R^qfaq s*qr *qff h 
sffqqqff t qqqfas^ t, ffcre q q&r qiq & q^q q;r g? qrq ~g qtqi 
I s?f f 3sqf faiqsfq fasqi f i qqq *kq qf qqfqR qf q a?r q ql^r 
qfqr qfqq 1 1 q’qqp? q qqq qf3 qisf qf q'fal <jsfq ii qff q^q 
5-®^ qft’ f i qff qfrifaq^qqr qq?qf qf fqfqqfql- i q^q 

s£> vf) 

^ qf fqqq qfqqr faiqfaq qf qffaf qf sq* fqR qq qq RT3- 
#e q fqqR.w 1 1 fqqqqw w q'qqR qT qqr qfd qi% qq q*q 
qqfarqsfqqqsmt i wqmqq qfqqisr qaeq q'qqiq 

sO O 

R3 q ^ fqjpFT ft 5fRI 1 1 

( «<o qf ^^qrq ) Jqqrq m q ^qr^Tqi q qff qf fqq(f qi 
q^°T qfq w ^ ffiqqfq q fqqifr qf% 1 4tf qff r^r 
qfS w fqqfqq ^qfrq ffqiqt | qff fR qf^ w qsiicq ^ 
tm 1 1 qf qspj q'q?qf q f$RR qf f gqqr^ ^f% qqq q ( 0 ]f 
qf tqrqqr t qf ^q^q m ^q ffqmr f i f^rq wr q qrfr ft qf?qq 
CTfsq qr f®q f, qfnq qff #1 f , q^qrf %r q^q 
qiq^R qrqq ^ffqf t, fq^q ^tR ^f|q q qqt?qf f%q Rqq'f | 





faq-i; qiq £ q«T5q f%q R fqRR RRiT t \ Rtf & 

?|[Rr R #; 3fl$TR 8 qiskt iqt FTTF^lf ^ | • 

mwii — w 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ «**« 

^ q^ sTf^it 4k q §fkr 4k X 4fa *R mq^it * I Rq 
srft =q?t 1 1 q^r qq; qq€t q&ffiw, Rtfkl $ ^ q^Rr ^*kt 

tqi® ER$qraf qft 5 ^FR 4k q 1 | ^Hi^fl W RFR^ 

rr £ mm cj^qj qf q? 5 $ $r 4ns f | 
qiq^qiEt & q$ nte q^ q q ifts q^c *rs '^m 
wiz v hr 4k ^ 1 rr qq =f| ^R# 4k qrsmtq} qqt qq fq^ro 1 1 
mq£ mi hr 4 qt mR 1 1 qiit 4f 4t ms sf? 3ft 4t^ 
#; m# 4 hrt mfsq 1 qiq^qgt ft ?§ nfrs q^c qrqqmkt qqt % . 
fqmk qoq^qft f 1 qqqiq qa^ 4 qsi ms qqmi qq qR 1 1 


— Ras^qsjt q^: R\f?qf £qp qqqq, q^R; 
U^qr '4k q»f 4q§t qqn qis i qt qqq'f % rHr? Sqrq 
r qimskft qqt q|4t 1 1 nqt ^ V&iK ^q qtt R^IR t 1 nifft 
4tq q;»3 m qs <nr st qft £ qiq faqk q^q 1 1 


vO 



R^sHst w * qts hr nq? q^kqqt q^ ^ 1 ^qRqi 
4 k ^rr^s ?t snq^; R's^ qfq % qR qRfqtqt qqt r q| 1 1 
R^^qsk 4 3 qt 55 3 ?ift qtq'f q?t $: 4qq ^ fqqs R^ RR, 

4t sfRT^kt 4t q:qq t*, m?r |mr 1 1 q?t ^ 4qq 4tn sqtRq- 
m qjf i I' i qm rrw I r; qq q^R r ^tri ^q^ q q^i 
rr R^ r fqjm m 1 q#q?i q?q qfe 4i ^ 4t qqj iqt qq 
rrt, qq: ^ qfq 3 qf Rfe t* 1 qq ^mq ^ 



I* i m ft $ ftte qrft qfttftt m ft qrq q$ qqftf 
q^qrk qtf^rsi 1 1 

5JI s ?ft?T — qRqtf^ ^iqiq'JT— (q[v5^pi-\3o qf 

qft ) ^r p fchr ft kri qfqq iq, fqqftr t$q, qresftq 4 k SRrfq?* 
q qfq'f qqrkr qqkrq qqft qsq ft fqqris frqr i qq 
*rqr qfqq qqqft qt qRqftf ft qf?q %ft ftr ftqr ftq % fqqqrq 
q€q q^ ^ * Tsft S 5 ft 4 k qqq ft qsqrq; qq ftt qrq *t 1 
^ 1^5 ft sqftt kftr f^qf qf 1 qq; * q*pft qq q4qr?tr 
q*ft ft foft ^r€t q^ siqfq; fqq fqqr 1 to qqq to qftft q* 
•sjfqq xqqq qfq^ ftfq qq q^q ft i to r%ftr ft ft qq; ft, fqq q>r 
qiq qrr^Rt % qfq ftt q'mq fftqr 1 qfq ft sqsrtqfc ft q* ft 
qf?q qqf^ft qq toft fTO, fqfqft to 53 qrr qqr: qrq q?r 1 
( 3 <$ q[ qq ) qq^qr ft qfqqfr w qq* q?qfr ftqft i 1x^1 
ftt ftrrof 4kqqftr qrqqr x # ftf 1 qfra^ qq^ ftiftr qfoftr ft 
qrq ftqqiq qftr ft tototo qftsr 5 qrqq: qq qro qft | ? 0 o qft 
qq qro ft q^TOofr ft qq?qk qq* ftfqftqqr, fqqft ^ftkqr 
ft sqq q* ftfrot ftt qq; re 4k qqftt ftf *k q?k ^ iq 1 
f^qq^iq— (?? qf W£ - qf 3^qiq )qq «[%qf ft q«q qi| 

q^f^q, qr^ro 4k m ft qfqr *rqr qffiqf ft ssra qfkr q? qrq 
4k *rqr ftf q^r^q qs: ^rq ^rq qrqft qft ; qq ^rsrr qr| qr®qfq 
ft qrcq q ^rq^ ^ kt^: qff q^ qq 1 ^r ftt qft qrqf 
.qqqqt qt i 4tst ^rqt ^ ft ^q ftf fqq i'fqqr; ft fqq Tikt q 
qk; qq ftt qfq ft ^xm qi qq sprt i sik ft qrqqr ftt 
fqq qf|q q?qr |^r ftrq q^. qq qrr qrq qq^: ^q^r 1 ^r^r qq^ 
fqqkt ftt qq-qqr 4k erkqfq ftf qqrqqT ft srq4f qr fqqr^r 
qq q* qqq |*qr i fftr qq^ ^4 nfq ftf qqr ^r^qftq q^r 
qr^ft 55 ft, fqq ft qq ft qqt^ qq qfqqftt ftt |fs ft qq qq 1 



to- wi, RteRf to, rWt tow i 

(qf ^r^<r, qqRRin & v» t 4fcc % 

qsqfq r 3?fa fqc'H'T^iq, RtR %, ^ Rt$ ^RTR $ Rt t ) 


qf Rq^RT R W qfaf I i Rs?Rfq & *55 ^RfSt & 

^ q^Tft <rs Rt 1 1 m ^ & ^?mqr^ ^r Rfc?T 5 ) r1*j q? 
4 t* *%m $r #5* n R*te <rcti w ^ *m % ssr £ r^rw 
ft fq*ft Rfwt RfT Sfftt I $s?TRl ^RtR & RTS * q$ 

*rh & ^°t # % RtTOtet R^r & r$ Rte ^ tos-; 

R?3[I R fR55Rt f I 

H%sr — totoo 01 — C fcaro ^ V1ITT > c *- 

qf 3^q|R ) W^R ^ RR tRTR Rwt R^ s l ^ . 

#t#*RtawRR^RRTOsq^^Rs i *ro rittsr# 
ft ^ * tfsK RRtRt R*TC * ^3 RtR m vmv R fa*- 
sfaRfRRTSTOTSI 

r| R Rqqiaft ^ 3f?R$T& # TO^TR ft flRT^R RT W" 

gq i fm w ^rrt ^ to ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

HR |R SRIR 'ft fRRTR Rtft I RfftRRt Rf® f? % ! 

i sfqqil^T Rft Rft HR^Tf^t Wlfftq;<Rr ^RRf’ 

4 ft mM&t £ sfer toi m ftm rfsrt \ 

^Tq sqqtf stqR 5&RR ^ R®RE 1 

(^ qf sftqiq ) R^t^R ( 3R?5[ XS5&3 ) R 3»f Rft<* R^ . 

fq^uft qst q^qt % q?j fqrifSf ^ fq^w ^ ^ RRT * ^R f R 
^ fq^qr I i ssft r vm vmvi ri fq^fqq fiMt ^ 
Rj^R^ 1, RIR ^ R^R ER' ® • 

rI qjt^5 R RRfST qRqR’R Rt^ ^ RN $ ^rj 

rr I «# fqtqlt ^T |# ^ E(t R’TO I 



. nfaqq, | . 

W R qftft fT 3^T R qft q<£ f%t| I qftq qqft 

[w qq^ q^ft sq qw ft fqRq» frqq I qft <Jg *?R 
^r^nfq ftfFRtft r f|qq I ftH sqqq Rqtk$ r^r 33 

R fq^RRfq f r fqqft $5R qftf ft qstcq qq qjqf ?r 
©SR m STRSq qi^l | 



nif ft fqft r %5 rt sitfr, $j r1?j r ^r, ^ jft® 
qr qkq^ qiqq> ©t^t qs^t, v q*t^ q^: qq; ^tsr vj qtss qq 
qfi wn, v* qteqrftftr qqt ftk qrarafcft qfr qq ftqqfttt 
«4 qt^t | qtwqfq ft ?? q^R ft q<$ ftt m£t qq Rc[R 
©1? q?Tf q* qf qr star f 1 qftqs ffst qftiriqr qjqq; qft ft 
fftq£ I q^f ft fftNt ft f R fqRR <K qqRT ^qT I I q^tft 
qtR5qq qq> *|qq qf rf StRlfl I 

q^R qq ^ qiq qtftre 1 1 TO ^T ftt qft qfftiftt g ft 

ftTR5R qq; q$qt I 1 : qp qq; Rfqft ft Rfqft qfa qq'fa qqft 

qqqq, qtffftr qft q. qqqft.t ft Rfasr qR^ri^q^qt: qq qft qfft 
^ q°stqq » ©tsr Rff * 1 1 qf ftqtq ftt* ftfreqR ft w r fffftqt - 
% qqsfttfro ft ftq r ftqqs sftt qqf <k 5 r qq n^r qq; sq 1 1 
qqR fttet sqR w?q; ?qrcr qrqft 1 1 q^ft ft « qftsy str ( q|s qft 
q^qi ) qq; ©ts qfq^ ft qm 1 1 m$m qq qiffr 
tftqt 1 qqt#qs N ^.qRtR ^ ft qqt'q qfr qi^t q^q f^qln 
q^qq q.r R^Rl^m q^qt qq qf^r f 1 

qq r^ qq; qf qtqn ft q*? r ^fr 1 1 qtq R £ 
qRt qqjR q^jqift t ^ q^ q;r ^5? ^q r f , 
qf 5<tqtqf^C wqqq^o^®?fr^!?qq(^ Hifqqfqs 

q»t r% 3 ft f^qq t.i ,rf^: ft .$m m hv ^ ftt qf^.^tj. 



• 9co qRqf wz, #ir i 

Tm ft qrs q qifY ftt qfqR «m, qfkrc qtgqt # 
qfe? qiq ft qw m qffttf ^ qfftqf I' gfk qr?t $r 
q?r qs? ftk qif t^r f‘ i ^tr ft 3 r%?i q, ftt ssrt qnqqfft 
ft srr I, qft=r «fk q*RT q?i q?qt t 1 qfk* ft mw qfsq- 
ftfa* fqRRFi qftqr ft qR ft qkt^T m q^q ft qqs 
q? m 55q<ft ft, q^q^qr Rqq; qq* 1 1 qq^ qiq t ftk 
^q q^^TT q ^ ftff t, f*r fes ^ftf ftk ^q 55qr w>*i* i 
qfe ft qriT ftkn ft ftiq* qftfa* ft fttft ft qre qsqqq ^ fiq 
srt 55k $r qr ftft ^ vnaftr qq krq qq iftq ~5 Wt 1 1 snaft <3? 

S t^q.qRR srt 1 1 krsR ft st ^ ijtift «rer^5>r ^k 
\tftr §qqiq<t qq ft?q I j ftqqmtf am* qfcs qir sqq qfqr 
I *?k siq> I i fenp ft *wk qqiftt ftt ®tet nfq f i 

** . «r 

<R> q?rq ftt qf ^ ftk^* ft ^ *fo f iaqs^ ft faqs sq- 
3n qqtwklftt q f355 qf 1 1 q<ktqR ft qfsft qjqRR ft qfsrq 



qqi^ qq q.fcq sr % va ww ft ftqqj q^kf #i sq qtf ft 
?.$qiq ^qqf i 


sjr^kr CTT — ^R^n , q— ( ftsEwaw* m^ *u*t 
^ qf ) stff qq^q ft qfeq qiq q qtq^ *RR % ^ 

qiqqtftt ft qf|q sftqekqsft 3&T RRH 3^1 I ^ 
qqqk^: ftm ft qrerar I' 1 sr ^?r q 
3jqqi %555 I, ftt q^ <kqi ft q?T ^ ^ 
^qasr f, ftt ^q^qj q ftt ^iqi ft^qq \?qt s i 's?r ^?R q 5fT- 
q«iRqr ^ <\ K\fe ^q ft N rh ^ ^k qr- 

^rr ft kR^ki q fri^t € fqr t i ^r RRftqqfqqrrq 

^^ftq q(qq> qn^q t’ i qqqjf^ q raqftt ft q#( ^r q\ qqq^q 



\ w 

m ^ ftt it tfq q.fqspft ftt ssft qftr 
SRI 5 51*1 ftt wir fw %• fiqt ft 33 X» 4 R qT tent X<ft^ 
qrq ft qfft^ f mq i q^f xfqft^s I, Rffq xqR qix* ft faqftta 
fqSRT I \ 

qqt^r i 

ftt^x ft qftr [ ftfa ^ qix' erk qq; q|q ©ter *\fax ^ 
ftft qi^lftfat ft TCRIT m ^ Vtft; ? qfo m 

#X ^ ex sfl^t ftTX 3335^1 3?fc qixqftfttt ftqq ; 9* qte 

vO ®s. * > 

ft rip* fftqft qx ftteis qtq qrq^ ftift- q^cft aftx x 
ftte qx qftkft t, f^xr^t sftq ^ressfai ftt q>^ £' i • 

O ftt^X ft qqftft <JXi qtf SSXrt t | ft^R ftT S>? $X 
^ srqxfam sjRqi® qrftt ^qqiq ft qqs-xq^T ft fftqjft fftqk qqt$t 
- ■en^t’ | qfTf ft ST^^q^I ft qffft fftqft: ftqSRT qfqr f I qqt^t 
ft qfft ftt fttx q??qqm .« qfa qriwq \\\ qte ftk ^sprcro 
v*{ qte affx 3TR fttfttX q^Xfaiq *v l qt^ qx I' i 

qqtftt ii qq$T qisnx, sierra, qft^x ftk qq fttt 

q;i q^5 qr, sit ^ fo q fttsqr ^ ftssft q=c fqqft 
sjsft % qpFft fttfq- qf qq. 3R f^xft 3T f*F* q?Y £ I SW 

qqtqft q 33$«F5J q;r 9^0 $$z ^qr |^r. qr 1 m r 
qx qjr ^jt qqr t \ q^ srqrq $r qix 

vuzyt q? qrf 3?qq[ f 1 sfqrc % ^qrx h<z n% # qqt qi^ 
^tl'1 4tx q^ift ymjft ^^qiqqft qsxt qi^q^^ti 
? ql 53 3 Tlit si^qfqT t qx q^qf ft qqJR q?T ?JZ I 
^sqRfqr ^fifx ^ ^;qi qr qiqt 1 1 ^iqf m ^iqK'q ft 
^f^xqrq^ct, feifftq.^if^ qsift frft ^fq^qt'l 1 fttt fttf 
ft ^fqqi ^qqr mm qif qffqftf ft qm w ftq^ 1 

B\CL 
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^ q?qqf 4far PR I 

£ qs qrc kq^k*^ 4t qRkt> sks?, 

SF^tll^ 4k q$ »ftft f 1 

isqrcqrq w q^ftqrq rr qt& qrfNf 4t q4kt t vm 
^ £ qii <m*U qfV q?RT; FKH qq^qiq & 4k$ q* qq^RT jfttfF 
f i q4t4t £ q 4k ^ qg mi q^r? w fkqi ga?i 
qfr &frf 4k q$ 4k & a# q$ #st qeft $ qrg, kg q* q»js • 
?,r ^ 5 1, qs^ f i & qrr qq; qp}, ? *qqq 4k ? mem 1 1 
q*k 5TR qgF^t & ?$ 4k 3?R qT qt mi 4t 5 ^4t R5?t 4k 
X shrt; v 4k 3# 4ki% qrqq; v mi qft ^kt qsst* * ski . 
qfT 4k qqqq€t qq q^/ 4k v* 4k sq4 fk4t 4k wqqRF 

qq 4qq 1 1 qqkl 4 q 4k ^rk gq; qq TTPF 1 1 . qqtst & 
qsqa^t qq; w 4 kqk ^k ©k i4f qq ^q« 1 1 

fsfttt ?rft $fc 3T«^fF^T ^T wm—v&$ *kt T? 
4 sqqg sr^qq^i 4 qiq* fqqk q^ ffo? q| f i 4qq ^ qre qr® 
qq ktq frw t i |4I qqt $ qi4t 4 qfi w qk^rc qq; ^ ^®qj- 
^;?j 4k wrk4t q kqkf ^ qiq; sq q*q|, qRR, qfck, 
4kp?q$ qq| 

^qq^rvsqk^k^q^t^kqkq^qkqFqtq* iqsskt 
qqfr 4kqr 4 qrq g?q 4k sr* 4 srrt t i a* ?<$q? t° 4 5. 

fgq*p 4 f?q 4tqqr qfq ^ qtn qqq qq vo® ^qi f *q fqqft 

q4t«??Rqqn stft ^ f4^ ^ ^ m %m q? qqi i fq^ft^ 
q^ kqi^ ^ kqk qq; qrqt ^ qk 4kr ^ q 4k ^qr 
^4t^q^qq^4tqqT i qi4t^ qq;q?r qi^qq 
qqqqr^kq-kq qqqq qr4t qq^ qmr i ^ qr^4f 4tf 
fq^ft qB 4k qtfqtqfq £ qr^r n 4tt 4tt kFfqi qk 
^4 1 m^\i $ w%i mv €T qfqcq qgr fqqiq qsq $4tfqqq nriqf 
4t ^Rq<q 4tqf mq qqt^ qq ^f qqp i qi?. ^ qra 



qqt$t, i 

sfqftfqqT sqft $ qq®, spf smf qrc qT qr? qtt sNrt to?* £ 
qtqs It quftrs qT qlq % frort qT f qtis tot Mtf 

qtfqr & f ftsrT qqt qtT qq i *ro toi® to to qqi*r qq i 
qgert ft to 5 ?rt^ & ®tq ssr q?c 537% qn? qT qqrq qq; I qtfqT 
qi® q?& q^q ft ?ftq qN? =qtfT, 5 TTffi q*t® ®*qr <qtf qi#[ % ff- 
q;R^ fqT m TOr ft qqr i 

tp t© qrt qrTte v\ TOq qrfroTjj^t ^ qq Trq $t 
<5^0 qfe SIS spfq qiqt It TtTO q £ efts % IZ ^ 
qf qqT i qrqt fqqtTT® ^qSqiit ft# ^qri qiq} TO qT TOq;q?fr 
qit qiri >q It® qq; q# ®ts qt i <*$ as q ®qqq ro qt® qjfft 
It# to 1 qf qq'te't \ qq Tiq q, q^qqiq ? qq ^ fro qr f 
qtTOTTq '< #, ffqqiq ^ 3®, *ffa»TC 3 q® ^ 00 fqqj qT g^T 
S'qqqp S^qi qs’® qqr I TfqqiT «qf ®t ffTft fit® qrT?q ft 

qqT 1 fH qrF tt q>tt «nqqt TO q^ q§Y qT, qT mm qq qtr 
qiqr ft qtT qtfqr $ ffisnc qq; f t f t mm qq qqr i 
£T%a’ 5 rT%Tq>$JT — t^ti®— ( ^ fiTT^s, qqqqrq,^ 
qf TOtq ) qqqqrq & » qt®q ?t qftrg qqr faqf®q 1 1 <TO 
TO TO fqffqir qrqq; qfqa qft qfq> 1 1 sTOTOqrqf It f#rcr 
to qr®t fqrfqqt q|t ( frot TOft mi q 1 ) m\ TO ftqr f i 
qfiTOt q ql q;r® q TO It fqTf ® wqq ftqiT qqt ^ fqqts qq 
^Rqr qn qqt ^ ^tt qtr qiq faTfqqt ft qqr i ftrqqt It qq ^ 
qT $ qqtq ft qtr fqq^t ^ qtfr fqt i Iq^nK ffqsqq q|q 
qt qf to ^qtr m pml qpt fqt i qqqt gqTfq qf ilqqt 
tott q q^ qq-, ^q qq T^rq qr qqt % w fq^qqT qm $ fro 
ft qq i qf r Tqrq, qrq ^tT qtqt qtr fq?iq qifro f i ^qlt 
m qp n qfqqf TTT qtT qrq 5 qf Tq?T q<t 1 1 TO ^ 

' qT I, srfr^qrqq: wpq’sft tt^t ^ fsp ft qrq w ^^qtiToq 



tto-vtw, qkqr i 

8 ^\wg^ f , m RRT «IT I ^qR^f ft ^EPC cfk 'R T^5^ 

qsiftq% qftt pjr <h fqqr rr qq ys hs q;r spa- f,kRft qsk t~ 
ft tr! i 

f is^ft 4k mf( 

ft tfqq ft 3?R ? qfe q^ ^ STRif 4k £tftf ft ? ^F; l *ftR 
«?ift qfif ft fqqqr |s?T sfrf; ^ qk? 3?pk*i& ft srt wm 

IHRr, sr ft «nft ^tei ^qm 4k qfa^.ft * 4k V v 
qks rr fi3^|t f t ftqq ft fisq# qq^<qqqFqt qqqiqt *if*r 4k = 

irq\i I | 

sRqit qq fttfqftr ft ftq$ 3 «rarc1f}W*f ? nqft 4k q\q^ m ? 
gsr 1 1 jft^n ft ft *wr qqq ft q>T3 p-jr qq ^reqsst ft 
ftf^qq qqj ftVft qreq; ^Rif qf; qq q»ft q?Tt ft qqq*T m^i r*j ; 
*??$ ft qfT 5 t# l 

f isqsqf ft sir qiV qq<s sp qq qq qqft m\$ ft rr ? qst 
qqqft 4k tTf^ ft qiR » sfcft qqsqt q ? ftqqr 4k qft* ftt to 
4taft q fqftsqq krq 4k * *rks ^ift vi ftfe w*n 4k ^ftts 
4tfT ^qsmqr qqft qq 4 tr qq <jjz f , 4t 4tfqr *fte ssft ft qtft 
^ f 0 q fftq qqr 1 qff ft <IR qrq ^fqR 43333[r ft qR 
fftqk qsRF start i qqkft ft srawqr ft rftqft ^ qqq>kt 
qR sqqR qf r qrfftftr ftt H?q> ft fq^ q| 1 1 q^ ft qrqr 3 gq* f 1 
^ft^qky^iftqfkft^^qqji,^ ^ 

’ qw 4t^ qtff q?R4k. ft ^ q^qq qtq^ftt^t t| 

^#iqs ft qfi qkr 3 ?r ft*; mz\ fqqjqi mi 

*gft — qqt^ft ft q$ ^rq : =q?rq ftt 
W f 1 q^ ft qqrc qq; 5 q^ qmf 1 1 q'tq^fttst ssrftqr # 
qqt qkqftf q ft ^ f 1 ^r q^ft qm ^ qs?ft I j 



Rq*tftt, | 


^ec. 

fttRR* $ qR qtqqj#ft ft 3 flq R*?ft 4t^ ffo R$Rt f | Rff 
qjqsf, q*RR, 3%, q$rar, RJIRR, fqfftqj, 3Rfa[ RR<t ftt Rti*; 
terfqq, qftfR't, fRfqqt, RRRtfk, Rif^ qqqt Rtft ftk qtf tat 
$imfk taR ftt «rr< taRt'i i q^^t 4k ftqq ftte w ««3 1 1 
tarta Re Rqf rsrr frqr 1 1 ^ftr^rcf ft qre rr taRffir 1 1 
ml ^ qfqft, ii qfftft qftte 3fa qqft qqRR t | qaat ft Rif^ m 
cur qkrift, \ Rer star ta qta, ? erer, q>f m$, eft #r "ftf 3 
Rftq fttRf qtf %i, RRR^t 4k ta 3n?3 q;r qqe 1 1 RfR qre 
£r m r %^tr f i m f ft qff? 3 *fta ft qm q§,q f i Rfa^ * RiR 
ft fsr =q<ft qq Rf rir q? r I i qtqs? 3* sr ft Rtft qq; 

3 qpJi qqq[R q ft RfR t I R^t 3 ?ftft 3R 3^ V& sftfqt q^ft 

f i qtq^q^at ft q4 qrft qfi? mi q?3 1 4k fte 3 ^[3 q;q 

qjq eqf erqq; q^Rti | 

qtq^fttat ft ri 3 t ifts ,qr srcRr % v a r^r m fe mi ? 
qqjR 4k v ^rt ftk arssqiR^j 3: m qR R^r qu ftqq 1 1 
q^RRr, rrr ftt 4k r^rn ft Rrarc R^RR^r ft qffR tak fq v 
Rt 1 1 R^RIR ftqftqkf 3 ft If I fttafttst ft 3* ta RIR RR^TRI 
1 1 qtqsftkt ft ? ta r$ *rr R?rt TOit ftt e?qi ftk ftR 3* 
* Rt5! qjft ^R^rf § I 

— RRfRqf qit rrt qqq ft sftft fttT ftk ft fq^ft 
t, fRR 3 qrfttRRiR q^R'i i q|R fttq rr? qft3?r r?tr^ 4k r3 
ft qq ft RRR ft frn Rqt ft q5*K ft aqsf Rqft m ftRRf I 
RfR 4t^ qqftqrq ft qif^qf 3 ft q»f RRRt rri RRf Rf|qf q^: 
R? Rrf? RRf m qqiq qrfftqf ftt qiaq 'i 4tc Rfftt fttR qfi^t 

TRRr wqq ^TR ft fe3 RRf qJT RfR 5R I I RRf RRf RR? ftt 

v® qfRt RfntrcR-f jfftiqsi ft r«§ R^qrq 3 f^r t fft 
ff qr^q qlq m RRfftt fRqrq i i RR?RRr ft qrn ^ft 



\o% 4qqf W?, #?r Wf I 

qfF# 5^ *TW t 4ft #ftt § qfe W[ 4k wf fe<5# 

nS 1 1 **t ffft ^ ^T <p5 qqi t I n% q# #ft *# *\m 
ST^ff^F S fqfffff % 1 

Ti^tfir w 4rf 3# & 4kt fc ffqrq qi# ^r I; $ 

tffa qgf qlq ff q?r grcqr feffFs, faff q^c qqs qq ^ qqr t 
? fffa 3iift f 1 qqtff) ff ffqfffffFqJ# ffq» W\n 

£ f^lff q^ jf?q qcq W sfJI^t S# # ff2# ffWt f | fffaqf * 
g<fa, jTprt, te |?qif? fa ft qr<K £ qgr ^sff 4k pt 
H#l| 

STSfrfar^ — q# <K ^f(3 qff q# qffa# 
q$ faff* ^ qeq q?T t; 4k ^ TOf# <1# 9&&15JF t, 
fag # #qrc <k ffff * w t® teF l*n * I ^Rt#* <rc ^ fecit 
4t fe#^ 1 

nfw scrota: qs«n— ^2 ^ - ( jwtot, 

t,\s qf §r«TTq ) fesqT qc qiq sra qqr?qr % qffa fafe qi qwfaT 
t, fas « ^ffR qfe to# # fffir qfe $ feg 4fc « mre 
ffffl 1 1 faff « TO^IF# tel *3# f i qft ff$ qq ffff ffsY 
#qc i sff ff# £ to 4t sra « faff qff q# ff ffq ?r fe to 
^ ffu f \ ffff% qrq ?rtt fe# t, faff ff ^nff qfa & qm 
qq ffiff tfaffii s 1 qf'T fafq q ffqtff ofqqq w l 

qiaF^ni^ft — TO^r^fl' ff ^ te q^ ^ff? 

4i^ ^ fee q^ feqft t faff 4t q?st # t-i ^ff 

Silff tffffqlq#:^fa?re#cqsff^f, ^ffffffff qqqm^t^ 
qgg qfrl 1 q^f ffTfq# ® fff qf $ TOI, #ff# 

qq^ qiffl I TO *%& & % *fe qiffl^IT q<# t J 
^qqiqqft $ 3FF.I tiff q?it 4k 9 te qft t qialff^ffT 
ff ^ te # to ^ ! 



snfqqqft l 


qiSlSWIT q$ qqj t | qqt ft faqk 3 f <\ ^ 
TO) 3 S«K ft qS |qr qq>R, qq; ^t5<t & qft^4t ftt nfq, 5JPRT 

4k qqt q;t qiqt 4k q;f qqqqftkq i qf. qft q^i ft ’ qfa «nft 

sfiqPC ^q^q^r ft fqq5 qf I | 

qiqT^qqr ft ^ «uft qlq ft ^qq *n?qqq? q^ft 4k *p?qq 
qf qq qfe ^5 ft fq*qit q?qT 1 1 ^tq q*^ fft fckt ft jjsiqffti 
ft q^qt ftt qsrei 4k qkqq qqrqi qr 1 qiqi^qr ft »$ q*to *nft 
qq; strt 4k x q'te q^Tqftkt qs^t t \ qwRR^ ft mi 

qq; qtf & qff q»T srqq5 1 1 

— q?f q. qt afaft qqqq, ^ ft 

qift qq;iq 4k ^ ^ 4k ftift \ q^tft 1 1 
sfrin^it — wroftfcft m$t ft $ qte ^\ft 
q* wqiq q \ qtqt qq qqqq 4k ^5 q'te snft qrt ftqTCqa^fr ff \ 
nq5[q^3t mft ft l q?ft, i ftw TOlt* TO ^qq q^Tt 

s<rcit t 1 

ftqrcqift m qrcs 4kf qt q? qqft qq»R> ? s^pft qqftt 
qq^n^r 4k q^f spr f 1 q^r qrcft, q^qq, q^ ^k qssrfr. 
fteifta, %m, anfq m\fi 4k* fqqratt \ *k qqtf 4k qqft 
q* fq^r qqft i<s 4tfs^ g qiqkt ft *3 qf ft 1 ftqreqa^t ft ss qre 
qqt ^iq>^ ^q;q'qr q fq^t $ l 

ssqftqqft 1 

ft'qiTq^t ft ^ qt^5 qf^qki^ ^^qRcri ft sh qrr ^q qfq ? > 

^ 3 qq fftqr q? 1 ^ 4 t *qfa ^ ^ ®n%- 

q?t fq^t 1 ^fqftt q;qr ntq ft pfq S s^t 1 -. 



\o£ qfqqf =qfar amPT I 

• I 

aitfqqqft d ^ q'fe a# dq iqftf R it q^iq^ ^\ *KX 
1 1 iqrqqgt £ aqfqqqft afc q^dqqt q>r #rqs& m |qiq- 
qa?t m and sirf ftqi t 1 

efes? sirsta 3>«TT — *qfeq*T®i~( q^iq^q, qqq qn, 
c^ qf qfqiq ) T%qit & c^ Wrti « W qfqqf <RR qjqq^ q^% 
qrer^ I i ssft qr ^ d qqhrqf £ m & sftsq 
ft* £ qs*r^ q^qit qq fqqr qr 4h qi^^fNt $ *rr|q qsr- 
qqit it 3?Krercr qrc& q^qg^ qrqmr i qqt £ repNt q^^n; m 
$ |q i qrqi ^<tt f fi qq; sqq ^iqq ^qt q* q?q* 
q qqr i q^r q^fq ^rrqf! d it £ qq qr^r qiqqu 
^ it fqqr i ^^^rfqqR £ ^ qisq it qp-ft i q^ 
m q^%r i qq pfcr-^fq d qpsr qq ^is^itsrrq 
fqqr fi qqd q^qt £ qqq ^t nu arqqR fiqr isfed prrct 
s^qt qtir #s w qg ftaptff I tst $qq ^ ^ i *rqR ’jsq't 
q qqq ftq;^ qf fq & qtei fi % fqq \ qd stitr & qsrr^T arqqrq 
Tm i^rid wq fsrit ^r qit i ^rfcf it® fi q ^ t 
q^r snq qqfa t i qq qf rdqit it ^Riqqr q*i fir ^qqr qq 
qiq qit I Tsi q^rg; f^qd qr^if & q^rfiq frqj^ q^q qq ^r 
^q qtqqr i qtqt ^iq; £ sq£t qs?qt qg qrqt I ^q q qr^iqjf^ 
qqqqr i ^q Tr^r qRq qtqq i qq qiTRt h ^q £qqrsrf i wr 
^ qq q^: ^qt «■ 'qqq qjT ^q qf ^qiqr i fq^r 

h ?qqT3Tf ^ qfT fq; qq qfrr q ^ it #qt qq #t qqi qpq fqrq^ft 
it ^iqiqqi q^r l qR ^ S^rcr qqq m ^rqs^'qr i q^T q^T m 
q q^qj^^q r qt s-?qr i ^ qtfeq ^ qff fqqro fid 
qr, ^r qq^q ^ q^r qqq q;f qiq ^it^ ftqqr i q^rrfqq^ nq ^qqr 





%% & qra i b*to *qm4f sf|q f%qsft £ 

q w i 

( w qr a^qrq ) jft ^ ^ % fltfq SF ^ ^ *° 

f^rr qq m fqrq^t €T s?Riqqr qft I 3wr 4k fro 4t 
<$■ q?t *qfq 4t i m ftrqff to sq i m\T^ £qqr4T * m*\ 
"t?h qj? wqRT | q|kq#f 4t £sffll4f 3 f^T^t & 

JO ' 'O ^ 

% qq «re wz. q srs 'to 4t qq 3R ^Nt, qs?qf$r snfe Rqf # 
.qni 4k *rq qqqq ^qt £ ftqqr I faff prrq qq fgT- 
Nqr4f q faq4t qq faqr, ffff smq w fcrc4t qroq* 
qm ft kwq ffare I 

, ( oc, s qf tor ) $s5*sr q faqfaq % 5[fa<q 4k qfe faq 
f , fqq^ #q qrq ft qTO faq^fa q qfaq rr^T f | ffff si qfa 
ff^oqqqt qqtqfqtt, faff£ sfa°r qkTOffffaR q^qt r 
f^qq: q^q qm 4 qqq qqj faq4fa q qrcr ?>qr £ i sff ftq 
•qqfq^qrc * 4te»t } 

( <^ qf ^nqrq ) £?r, q^qqqq^:, qqqR, q^q^T, 4k q?r- 
w?, ^q; ^qm, 4 q faqqt & q^^iqt i 4t q* G q qfar ft 
^qqT q^r^R ft ¥iq ft qi ^wiq ft $ff q % ffq4 q4q 
m V qiqt qqcq qfqq ft sqq t «fN ^ qi& q^ 
q ^ qtqf tTt q>r sr q^q w ^ qm K ! 



^vn?^ r { qtvj ®Tfq » ^qr % %w ? %$ q?r ^Rrr 
.^v?q^ s?i^ skr grqr I i qtfg't ^iqqrf^t^ 
qq^qt m q^q qt^ qqt^R # n$ 1 1 qq^q^ q . r qq;rq 4k is- 
,qq<t q;r qf^ § i qf^qt afk q? r? r qqt qfq 1 1 |^r 
*&$ R \l ^ q^T ^Rqr 4k ^5 W* ^ $ I 



Vfi rrr-^rr, rKrt rt*, #<ir 3 frir } 

— sr =qfr rt RTfRqf ft rr rrir 4ft ? rst srrt 
f i RRSt ft * Rfa 4tft §RtRR pf g^qgftt I, RRjft ft Rff tjflft 
# TTf ^t' t I 

§Rft?R?t ft 3 # r rNj rr r# ^r % m qrc srMri 4ft 

RRt Ril ftRR t 1 3*jft 37R RRf 3}Rf TO RTR WfiRl % RfR 

rir q?r skri 4ft ? rt^ Rift ? nqn 4k- \ Rft^t ^ rrrr % \ 
SR SRS ft Rt% f^OTqqR ftt 4ft 3TO 4l#{3 ftt TO Rt $ t 
Rsr ft fRwjqtim sftft^tTO*^ Rft> 4ft srftfe tfa* r* 
ftis t i ^Rtesfft ft ?{ *ifa rf Rif 4ft rr; swr ski Rfft 
4ft r qq£ m 4ft rri rto rer 4ft v| Rfa Rift 4kftR3 
t 1 g'TORR# Sr Rt#q3 RRJ TOR Rf it €t TO 1 1 


4ftftqo to qft q%qf I 4ftftFiRTO 

srirT - ft, 4t rrT to$ ft ft 4t4fa3 sft qjRR f?qr ri i rF- 

RT ft RIR fRRt Rffr TOft 4ft R$Y fftTOl t l 4ftftR3 ft RTO ft 

$S?f ft SIR SR qfttR c^o qqft RqjR, qft FTO®, 5TO 4ft RRR- 
fft$qff 4ft qfsRR srftt <swta m rrj tor;^ to^i, tor^rf 
SfTORft 4t4t 4ft Rftftf ft RfRR TOFRIRl 4ft HRIFRTRl 1 1 R5R§ 

R5,RR[ft/fR?R, <rft, fR3T|Rf, RRRR, TO*, Rift TO R^R' fRTOt S| 
Rftft ft RRT RTR R Rift* ft R^RR RRift W R* f^RRR- 

*ftlR ft RIRR5 RRTR RRIR RRlft ft RRIR S l RRtfR q^R^ ft RRql ft 
SIR SRS I rI HR q* qqgqR RRil^RR R^Rio ^RI t| RI? ft «RTR 
R RR RRftRlR RR RS R?R^Rr t RR ^RRR R RFT RRI RR^tRlR ftt 
RRr <RtqftR3 R StRt I | R2 J|®ft ft ^RR-TO^ Rff ^RR ^ft R>- 
gtR3 w RRftRR 1 4k ^RRR R RIR m ^ * I . 



qftsftas, i 


m 


\ 'i • 


af : ft aaiin W aa W ft a*?ff ^ 

|s?T gf*q aq ^t ft af q^r afa^aft an afa* 1 1 saft ftat #[ 
^ q^ 4k qr atn atn a*53r s i a;3>4f $ qisr aa; aa* 
^rft *a?t 1 1 at% ft af w a aft 4k gfcrq ip €t ftfoft a aftf- 
4t aft afft qfaaa wa & aft f I $aan a^i 4k qftni^f 

t j ^qft aia’ im 4k 55^qq 4k af?* aaftnta, ^aaaft, 4k 

qo^t ftt afftaff i afk4t aft ftteft ft afaa qafa af^ % 
a^q vnaa aqift aft ftkft 4k sar ftfa^t ft ?fiq ftwf aaan 
4k qfkw-afaq ^qqt ft afft 1 1 afaa ft at^ aifr aaai 
a-^R 4k aft 4k a^ai^r 1 1 akkft ft af ^ ft a^aift ft a$ 
aa> ^i^ia a ft qa^ qta^ ft aas a4t t \ fra ft ^a an qiat fna>^ 
^ ftft aa> sk ^°s a fRar f 1 snftt 4tn a^am a^a s i 

aiwfta an afaa— afrkfT ft afR ft a^ arc taaraft ft 4frc 
aRrfta qq a^iai af r qfna aq ft *a? r s i af^ ft fam a* afts 
srcaft arciatf f i ai#a qah^qaft ^ntaasafft aa^ft 
*raia vf at 4k aaft aka ssift wfeft a^^aftt aft afa I aftaf afWaf 
ap a?Rtt i a?ft ft ftta a?# s ff 4arcra?sa ft snftt P-nfaa ft 
at i afoft ft ft^ ft at<rc qfsaakrc aft fttatf a warftt a 
qis ^faai^ffta $$ n%4t aft fafaa af£„ fft^r ft gia ftt^t fttsft 
af^att; affaa ftt ftta^ft a a?aaRraq; al-afaq fttfttaft 
« tqR agft; afftq aft fttaafta aftq qft^ aasft q?a^: a fafaa 
aa? aft aftt ^ ^a?ftf qft ^ aft at ftta af^q-af^aa aft at 3ft 
a qa:§t Hia tftia qifft ftt afa f , faaftt ftta aiaa fga ai^a 
1 1 af ft ftf ft aisr qfaa qftr ft =aaaf ^ qta^ an aw 1 1 

( ftaia^, aaa am, 
af ^‘rr ) f^cctT^o?' # ^ ftt^r m ! ?atfaaia t r afe? 



qfqqf life, I 

qqqfq 4k q|T^?ft fftqitf ^5(1 | ^f 'fl3 ft flqR tft^ *ft 
q|<3f 4k ftqot qmqf4l 4 no? qqft qi^l qft ftt3 qfT ?■ I 

tq-fq^Ej^Cf i 

4kftq3 ft flqmuft ft qio ft qq qt4 4t4m3 ft qfkT st q* ^ 
sTjrr ti 4k 4tftktqw qft 4k **rcf qift qkftl 4rc qqrqq, qtftt 
ftt 4k 4k ^tq* qo 4km fti w 1 1 4krfa<r ft q ftte qq qqrqq 
4k qq'faq ft ^fwn %\ 4k qi3 nrqm 1 1 sh qm ft fttf^ 
qftTqkf, 4t qq ft 4tft q^m i 4k *n4f ft qrq fftk q^ 
% rcftff ft?. qqT, qql, wm, 4mT ( 4r qq RqK 4t qt *i sjqftl 
fts m qsq qR fmj I ) ^qifq qrqqk q* qq «4krc 

q^q'i I qifcq 4fq 4ql4t, nq|^5 4k fqsqq ?q vfNf ^I^TT ft 
ftkiftt* q^: 4k 4tqr4t ft fqq? qft’S i 4k ft sqraftrft qq 
fqqi qr, $a f®ft ftt sqi^e ftt qsft s i ftsm q*q 4k 
qmnkqr ft fqqs 1 1 q^wrcq-snfftiqq ft s^ ft ^qm 
ft t fq sqieftq kqmm ft qft fkrr ftt w 4 q qqft fqfqq> 
qlqqq kMT qft qq qqm ft; sqft si,qqqfti w ww ft qq; i 
4 tfttq 3 ft 5, qlsj qft q*q q^ qqtqq t 1 ft 4 m qm 4 
fft ^qmftt ft sfti mm qq qmmfq qi^n qt qm m i qqtqq ft 
o ftfa 53 qqftt ftqr ft fqqs ftq qqk ft ft qq; qfq^qqqk qr 
qfk* I fftqqt qqqqk 4t i «qq t; fft?5 ^ift qr 
?rmiq giq ft ft ^mi q?qr f 4k 4r4fa3 ft 4t3q^ qqkqiq ^iqr 
f i 

qqqqjq, 

qf sr^qrq) ftqqiqq ft qkft qiqft qqftt ftqr ft qs m; qfq^qqk 
1 1 nkiR ft q?m ft ^qiq m ^k ^ sqqiqqr qft *ft ; 



fa««WFr, ft? 

ft qff fqqrcr i to ftr <rc qt afqa v 4 trr 

if Pi# ft !$R «# $T TO # % fron $# ft qwsq ^r fqcaT- 

#r ma $tm 1 1 to p-ir m ^fn ft qq fftqr m \ qsr q?T#qt 3 # 
$m qm ft- PRft 5 [to qpr ft f^qste frora 1 1 *r#q- 
<q# qfiqraftf ft arer q*#nqft t i TOftsrr^TOqqfqfqff 
q{#F4^ fq^qr I ; q$ v qfaq %r ft# << fttro ®qr 1 1 ^ir 
qfFqTftf S- s?»r fftqfqR prrfqq fftqr § ft# Nt qqr #nftr ft 
af^qqjq'ffj TOt ftr qr arrows#! q£q ft aTOtror 
1 1 q£ ^]m im vito ft q?r #r qft ftqr #, to fro tow arc 
qq##r fr qqr, qf #r qft ^ q# m\ 1 1 qqftMar ft ?# qra 

"ft q^cq facqjq ff ## | 



ftt#W ft 9| qfa 5ifrr r## q; ft# 9 fftW ft# *« qftp 
3 # fqcoiqqiq 1 1 #q ft pfttq aqs## ft TOftsftt w q® 55 

S3 NO 

qqi f i ftqr ft a*? a qq5 qftr q?r q?q* w ftrw q?r f; to£ 
ft qtqf ft# arolftar ft f# fwrrft aqj q<# ft qrs qp ^so q# 
®qi ws w 555 qar t i a#aa to q$ ft #r q* *# I i qit 
srn ft towf^t *nt t % ft? ftHtarst ft qqfttftar, fro# 
<fta f#T#r at q# % anw tow# q fq^af 1 1 #q q* 
ar# ftt qrcr qft qsft ft ft# I i qfr ft vso fttf?qf ft fttft 
#^r qf^q^ q qq? t, fqq ft qo fttffftf ft fttft 
ftqq 1 1 Fftt ft qq^ft ft fftft fttfqqf ft ?#' qqftf q ftN?? 
wftl i qfr ftt qRT qfT qq 1 1 qrfttn 0 ? q q^ #q 
qr ^q?q qj^t ; #T ^qrq # fq^t qjfqf i 

ftqq CR ftfttft F4R S fqc'nqqiq ftt q?t 1 1 qff qr^ qN 3T5 
qqjR ft'K ^ ftr# q fq^qqqR; qq<tqrq qqr 

V\ 



w qrca'Wi, qfqqi to, i 

4t nf&rft i ^qqftr q* ft qft.fqqff 4ft 

*&K, sfisaft STtfc q^Ift ^ 4t fqqffitS I fq^Tqqm q?q|^ ft# 
$ qqqqRF S ft ^ f I 'SNfa* ft fqcoTqqpi WZ f?t 3qrft $ \ 

srrefr %w\—' W5fl°»— 1 ($qn^, mH'm y ^ 

qf ^sq(q) eqtfoqfa ft ^ q?T3 q* f#3qqR f , ftl3q RR q^ft- 
qf^r fq<*T3ta 5 qftiq 4 sf 1 1 33 ft 3<ftq sftqr #1 fq^rorc 3 , 
ftRfi ft ?0 qqR q& 31 # V- 5 F£Ff> 3 , fttoysoq, faq* 3 , *# 3 * 3 , 
3#*g‘3, wqf't, «ikx Wf3 4ftq|iq*3|3qf3i 
n ^r qj^qT^r q^q $q$tq itarar 1 1 q?fi qiqq $ 33 qqi*i 
B fqwiqqqR ftt 3TCPWT qtfft 3%?q 3F3 ^t; 3*ft 3 fqco^s 

qtw ft qqr i 33 sqrq q* *qrq 4ft ^q q»*ft q^qq strf 

3?qq 1 1 ?Wr qiqt $ f^qfftt qq^ftRF 4t 3RI Bffftqq} $ 
gqfa ft t I ftqq ft s 3J3 4t fft q* qqftftqr $ 3 tR: qs q? 
5^*3, wq ^ «fa qq ; 3 4ft ftiq^q 3 3?R qrtq tR TFT- 

qp£ 3; 4ft mm-%\ $ f%3F^ ,q^ fft'fsq ft ? qpq q^ Wqft^ 
33 ft 3 ff^ qrq q* 33 $ qrq 3&g3, ssft * *3 qr^r- 
$*3, 33$ qiq qq^F qflrftt qq <ftq(qqqf : 3). 4 ft qiq q|rq%q f 1 

— Ingram ft 3 # <ftqq; sraqa^r ft qrq' fftqft 

q^qi q?m 1 1 

fqwnPTPT ft 3# *4teq* q?f 3ftFT:4ft ^ RfiFJ 333 fttfftt 
37# 3F3 ft *3 ft 3R 30 q?F TOJ | 4ft? 3F ft 4ftr 3RF 4ft 
qqs ftftft; » #3 3# EZ\ |5T[ q$ ft qp 9 f qft gft 3tftf ft ^ 

q? tq ft fqfqq q^f ft ^3^q??r qq qrftt fq^qr f 4ft ^ tft» 
S?F3 ^0 4t3 3?qr 4ft ^ 4ft qtf f ftft ^iT q^5 1 i q^ qF ftqt 
sF5qq?qr ft qf^ fftqft q^^F fftrf i q^ ft qrq wx ftf | 
fqwqqFq ft ^ 3F3 31^ qff ^f, 3? <^$ arpr 3R5qqf?qf ft qfrr' 



I vs 

m q?t nw, ?j| vtv in m* 4k q? ?\ft ft 3H * qqn 
4k v' 3tf3 qi^it 1 1 

fqCTWRPT ft qqi ^^t°T 3fq» t | ^3^?! ft ^RT 
&ft ?at q^itfft qfq f, faq q^ 4k qR q|q pi 1 
#ftt ^Nt im qr4t4k sr? srs 4KW ftt $fl ^?it s i 

qf ^Nst ^raqR^T ft qiftr ft qi3 t, |3& qR qisqft 
q[ qrqgt qfl F t I qflft qiqi 3 313 ftt q2 q>?3 f I q^t^R 
3 qrfkfi ft q qft qft qqft qqqq 4k ? qqqqftt f i 

ft J q'fe 9flft q?I %VU 4k 33 qR q&I * S.'TC 3 
fJrcqr i3ft mm, $ ql^ an* q^t ft $ qqqq 4k ft 
f$3 3RR.q^TqR qiI3 $T JJ3; ?{ *$fa ^R ski ^3T 4k ^ ql3 
qtosft^ qf? 1 1 msqft 3 qiciftsqT ^ qR* ft q^if q^ 
lfw4t I; fft<T ZF$ ft qlrf qr qft* I 3f3t ft ^33 3 |f 
^q?t 4r* i 

qilftw < 

qfeft^qgt q^qi3 faft # qft qfftRT 3 ft <Ri f | q4 ^ 

'fl 

qf qi4t3 qqi3 q$R ^R |<$ t r fftqii 3 q|3T qiffftf ftSRT 

q^ ft qqftr 3 4k qs3r 3$?t ft qqftr q* «3 3 sr qq 1 1 

>0 ° >i 

q^r ft fqqrsft 3kt ft wm q*%t 1 qk e^ift qq%RT, $f 
tr; qqqfqqjqf, 4k q? m$ qx4t qlq^Tt 
4k qi3« q4t q;r qfe 1 1 *$mv 3 qi^ 3 nq^q^ nfq ft giq 
3 ^ S3t ^mq q* m fftqr qi 1 

sffew SFt4t?r — q^Tq^q— ( sufcqs?, 4 *I®?R , 

^kqqi^ ft 3^r qif ftqi^q qqqft qkft sIt « oqqm ^ 

4tT q# 3*qqt ft 3f^q qqq ftt qfa q^ q3 m *ft?R 
^3 l ^ ^qq 3?|fft 3 ^iqiqT ^ nq ftt ft^T; ^ qi^ 



qRq-^qq, qfqqf i 

qrqf ft sr «q 4k Rjft ftt qrcr i 4tt ^iw*ncfT qr 
sqqq qn;q ft tpft ft fq^r qr$ q# qr§ ftt ^nq f# % <qq 
fq qqq qq> #r ^qqt # ft ft^r ft, qq ftt qrn m i ^tr 
qif qf nq q* qqri ( w% qf *r*uq ) sr ft sqftq xw qff ft 
s?qft 4k sjqftt f^qf ft qq m 4k «q°i snrtf 4t $%x 
snftqqr 4k qtekr ftt f kqqigq ft<q ffqr i w ft qsqif; qf 
qqftt ftRT i%qf ft *nq qrow qlq # qqk 4k mm^ ft# 
§3 qqqrqq ft ^r q|ft t # ft qf an* 4t tor ft srtss 
ftt qtft #r? fra?# qm q*qqq qg q qsk qq qftr # i ( r? 
qf ^^fiq ) «?3<rc sra?*'q qftqst q* qff ft ofqfg* sqfq^ << ^ 
^ ? ft 1 ( *q<< qf ^qiq ) qqq qftq ^fft qrst ftf kf sr qif 
qrareRq ftqq i qf qnq ftt qiq qqj q^c qr^t ftt qq? §qq qft ft 
qfq ftr i ?*ft ^qq vrqqr ft# ft qqr 4k qift S?ft ftq qf i 
(?q^ qf ^Hqpr) qff qfqffqqq TOlt, Sflft ft* 4k ftftf Rqftfftt 

ft q* f kqqr^: qiq i 4kftf ft qff 4k *# ftt ftf ftt ft 

qs qr ftsqqR fqqr ft ^rer i 

( ftfRraq, qqqqrq, G <; qf 5q«qq ) im qff ft 

Rqwqift ftfq ft ^nq ft #t tm qq fftqr; qftt ft qf ^q qff- 
^qiq ft qiqftqfft^ftqqr i qq qqq fq^^qqqrq qqs #R 
qtft fq; i qfqt I f*?k ftq ft qqifqqf ft 3f*fT ft q^qiq qq 
ffft } ^qr f5f qq fqc^ qftqq I qq ^qiq CR qf^kqq qflftq 
fq^aqq 1 1 


qfqftsq^ ft qtqqqft- ^t q# ^ qkqq wsr ft q??r t .{ 

qf qftq^qi-qf fttfttftqqri^nf % mqfqftft ft^Rq^ 
ft qqr 1 1 fttqqqft qfq qqkqf ft ft ^1, fqeftt fttq •^qiqqqft 



vft to s I ^ 0^3, ^ to ^ ft 

to f I qfto ft to ft <qqqt?q S, ft sir qr<q q I, 
tot qR % Sff ft V qto qT #5- |tr ft to, sq q? to' to 
1 I to q* q3!T<tS tJSf ft qs^r fft qf ft?q qf^qf ft tfqq ft't 1 

toto ft qr^T stat tot 3 q$ toto to qq; *ftft to f i 

3TH?3 ^1 ?T?to — qtqqto ft qfto ft qito qfft’q qftt 
qfto ft snqqq qq qtoq €t qq qfto t, to^r qst *H*qq qfato 
ft qfRT^ 3 q^to S | qtoq sft ftt SR qfto, to qf , ^q?>ft 
m % n^a ft ^rtfqq s i to qftot q ftq?5 qq;0 s^rYt 1 1 

to^RT — qTtoqto ft \ to to qq; qrar to to 
qq qjqt to m qfqr f; to ftr to torn to ? i qsr qq; 
tot to^t q >* fR gfcn 3R?if fsq ft wrq ftqqt f to qfq 
s qqft qqqq, to q 0 qjf qq; fto ft qfrcrq ft *, q3 nq s i 
qfi q?rcR qq gqto to 1 to qq; qt %qqq qt to t i 

toiTi ft to * to q* toto ft srcto fto fqr qq; q?r 
^rt, to ? to to ? qqq^t; toqf qf* to » to q* ? qqqq 
to sh qR qq; q^t to q|q q?r srr; ^ qt^ q^ qq; % 
to q* qp qf r irr; $ qYs qr q;t to; q to q* qgr q?r 
?rr; qrq ? ^qqrj ^ft qiq qqqto; ^eft 3 tr qf r ^r ? 

^rj q' *to to sqqqq? qO q^ tot ft q qqft q?R to ^qq# 
qTq^ftq^ ^t qqft^ qtossrj q^ to q* ^o qfta sqr 

to^to torqreqir to fttqrr to^^^qrftqrq' fqto 
■q^qr to JT t ; ^ qt^ m qq: to q* qt55 q^ ^TRqff 1 1 

qq» qt^ q^ft fti^qR to ^ q^^ ft q? qt to # 
% toft sm ^if toft qqqq' qq qf t qtfaq toqito 
k WR q^T ft ^ff ftt toiq; ^t^ qi^qrq ft ^ ft to sta 



TO3-WI. Rfaqi ^o?, qtqr I 

qr qqp$f > qfSqsrf £ fqqrqqsjtY m *155^ $ fqqpCi VI 
sric^t froq sftqrat s-*a?r q sqqt f i 

^yjTH^tt — qrosit qq ^qqsiqppqrt qt qftq to 1 1 
TO qtfro £ qpqjq to qqqq, ^t fq?ft qft qt pqq, ^ 
s&teft q f*qiq qt^f #i?t qfq, to st# q^rresr qfc ^toto 

°n *s ^ ^ ^ ^ 

qqr^qqqr q;r ^ti qiqt to torc qq m qHt s i TO?t 
#q qq £ TO qrq £ sfro q *pt TOf?qr qqqt qfs q? q^ctro 
toto sro to q<£ to? w* £ qro *tto qft' 1 1 

q>T FTO — faqrqqsqt £ qiq qqsqro £ 
to qrc tffcqqr ^fk fq qpc iTO, qqqRTO q fq^t 1 1 to* 
TOq qq; <4 to « toto nfq & qq tw qr i qftq to & fq; 

NO 

m qft qq qrf *qqt 1 4k q53 q qt kft *qrq q* 
qir tot qr i 

;efer sn^ft^T ^qr— ^^cm— ( qqqqiq 
qr qroq ) qqmnqq k q TOqT tors rh qq tor 4k to- 
qfq I, fto fqq % fto qx fq^qqt qft q*qt t 4 k TO-q m 

?q ^q % to qqr q rpc ^ q# 1 1 to* q&r m %fr- 

>3 

qqr to* to toI- ; sq*r qqq to qqkroq rtot qfqq 1 1 
q?PTO— ( stto, <<? qr tor ) jm qqq f qf q, fro*f 
q^q wrot qfqq qqt ti, s^rr £ qf|q kc^T TOr ffqi«q 
q^q ^ ^q^qq pt^: qrqq:q kq; v \ ( TO«q q^ ^ rt q^rq ) 
^fqfgx qiTO qfqqqq sqiq^q^ ^ qqq ^ qq- 

p-qq ^ to qsR #: feq srqqt Rqrqf ^ qf^q qft qrq|%^ 
fqrot qft qqr q^: ^ ^s, qtff, f rqt t ms, ^q, q^ff qt\ r^rt 
qt qiqtq^p ^ qq to ^flqqifc ^ qq i 

3p?f^sr — ffqqqf^ & l qte ^iq q* ^ qftq 

TOr qqs 1 1 ^5 qp ftqq; s^q^f % mp q^qr 



qkTqqtf, I ^ 

tkl t I a?l4 cftq qR ; 9 q*te 3TF q$ ^ 4k ^ qf 

^ *K, # qk $ g?rc 4 f?Rqr f, qq? qqkf t, fkk &K 
q^qT fr^TI t 4k 9 j q'fo suit 3raq»q?qr q^: ^ 4k ^n qqs 
q;r 5?5 1 | q<s5 qR q»t ^r 4, 4 3^$?!^ £ qiq* fqRR xf^qf 

skr f , 3-<q q?q f ^r 4 qqfknq qq; 4ti ^ qfr % 
fk% saqrarast 4 qf r wr q4r qr sftre 1 1 ^qqiqqit 4 ? ? 
qte 3# sraq^qi m fqqk 4 tchr qq; ssg qft4 q 4t 
q<£ qqt «ft i qkf fq^rkf q* qk $ q:qr 4 ^ qf r ^r;?i 

^Wfl w iWt! I q§ 4 * $ qfo qk qq; qf q^ q^ 
<qqt ft % tk* qr?ft srk ^ % r } qks a# gjqf q*q» 
qlq $ q,q^ 4 afijqspfr q src?rr krcqr I, krcr t ^ q4 snft t ; 

s qk? sqit £Rq;q;qr 4k qtfqqqqT qr 4qq ; ^ ? qk a?r4 ^q- 
q??r q^ p fqqk 4 sr fqqk qq 4k tl qki 4f qq q*qtq4 
q4t ft f , ?m% ^ qT?qT qqs qq;q 1 ; q^?q qrfqqf qq ^ qk 
?FiT qJiq qft' qfqTj 4k f qqiqqft qk fkter 1 1 

f*qrqq?t 4 ^kkr^i qq qq^ qqi ,k#qqr4 4k ^qiq *qiq 
q?t qqit § i 

^kkisi $ qrq 4 4k^qiq qt qq q^^ q?qrf i 
q?f qqqq't qq qq 3tsr qf?^ 1 1 qi4t q^f qt4f £ q}3r 
qqqi qqr m q* qqttqiq qff qk «qk ^ i 

^kkrar 4 4tf q$ qt4f qi q^q; qq 4 ^ q^qf^r 
4t qq qf® q^iq f i ^i%^r 4 ? q't^ ^j?r q^q^r 
m MR qftJ ^qr qiq qr ^ f , fqq 4t qR q^ qqqq?^r 4 ?f?4 
fqqk 4 qqqr ttqr f i qtf 1 ^fqiiqr q^: qqfl qq ?4sr 
33 f , fqq 4 qff qR s?^qq??r 4 * q^q 4k %kkr^r 

4 ^ q^q 3 ?j 4 q?kqpqq q^qt q qf'qq^ 1 ^fqifqi ^ <4%qqqi 

qkt. 4 it qq^qm qft q^tft I, f4q % qq^ qiq q 4tq^k- 



tor ( 

to ifex witfaw t ( n 3 qssS q* ^ t f?q 4% 
^qrcro H^^fog to saprqt *m % f*q $toi £ w 
4*5 4* sshto a <h' 4^5 q* q^ra 4 *4 3 . qf'q m \ 
q(5g?4 $ qq^tro qq» tosh^ qt# q qrcr 4 t ( 
sr?5 qfq m 4v j JK 4 ^^qR^qr qq qi4 RRr 1 i i%4 f43T 

e\ v, ^ 

^?r q^ qsast 4* w qf qf 44 $ 4^ to> iteft fqfa^ 

'O ^ 

m. $ qi4 v%n\ « i .- • - 


qq^qR « q4 srt ^ * t TOFRT&qflS 

fqR^ qq; TTOT55 44 R qq^TO €t q*4 f I ^4 ^ 3TT3 ^ 
q^: sr<; a q4m qq; qfa qrc tffq> 4^ sro **$ **44 4 «44 
?oo w qs? to? q?R 4:f, gRt? q4r 4441 { ?55 q?R q€ 

\ xQ O vO 

1 I qp^ to*j m qi3 ^ q4r ?f sq 1 1 44t 44t q?R 
£ srt q* 4ro fq^RF sw; w 44 4 4 1 \ q§i& grot q 
qiit 4#1 4k qfft n «rq»41 1 q44 qqi4 #i q?R #5 4?q 
qqjR qqR 1 4 t q# to 4qqr srrfq ^ 4 qfroT £ TOT 
4*4 £ q^Rt q * ?r to t i qsf # ^&(4 q q?q?f, to*?* 
*4, to®, qft tat, 8T to 4 4ft, sn®, q^ifr 3tSr, 44, . 
fq#r **q q^q froftl i 44q 4q % *Rfc‘«nff Rpta qq 

SII3T 5q^ F1?H qfi q|qml I ^qsft V 455 q%q W 3Tiq^ qgf 

44 fqq4 1 1 qi4 qfq 4q vm'% \ q^t w?ff wt qfq fqq 
q|qq f i ^rqiT'q 55 R 4q *tt qfq ^qqr 5 tr tt% q?T qt^r w 
tj q^R 4tq #t 4 ^ qq ^ ^4 fqqqr tt% mw 

| fqqqft TOTq TO K355RI I q^ 
w Rtf tef 455 ^ ^q4 feTOr i 1 qfi qf qf q>t 
qqi 4s4 q smim q>R4r 4 q^TR, qfeqi® q q^nqq, 





ft 4 k qiftTOwaJra q^ qu ^ ^ sqr- 

qq 1 l q^f fHq$ ^]Z\ \t 3# *k, v{\ <\ ®I13 ft*, qiq*5 c^ qk 

ft* 4k ftt ? *q8 q;r qrq nr fqq«rr f I 

q^r *n*fc q*q; qftq $ to w ^ t$ ^if ft f?4r 8 «fa 
4i* qqqqf q* *r% qq? qq t* ^r ^rrnr 1 1 qqffara ftt *rqft sNt 
4tst ft 5&5 ft -<5-5.00 qfe ^qt f i q£ % qfqqqqi® q?i?f 
# 4k ^q 4k fq^q q$ftf I qftfi ft qfa 8 sp ft ^voo ftk 
ftt skit q* to ft qf^n q^JkR f , fcre8 
q^qt t 4k qq^qjq ftt qft f iq*i4r 8 pr *qiq qq qiq*F5*r- 
=q55 4k qqftqq-qq fc^i 1 1 q^r suf t q|q t; fqq8 vft yr, qkit 
4t?ft qq qqq <?qr t, q* $ 3 K$ft ftt <sn?r ft q?i ^(?r m 1 1 
qptqqq ft qfft^-v qiqf 8 ft |sft TOfa ftfar ft fqq^ qq*tqq«ro 
*?$ qiq 1 1 

q^fcTO^t &-J 3 #^. — qf qftcT q^ft ft TO «RRR- 
>pgq % qfk q^R ftqqr v f A qfe ^qr (q***? qq )t i *tfk* 
ft fto q* qtkt q^t 1 1 frost qs4t efa qr qf^qq ft srt 
gf 1 1 lfp8 qRt ftf* qfa qfa g[RB I ^pft TO ftt **nft q^t 
8 4 t, 4 t qpft ft 3 P\ t, qftt q*^ ^ i TO$t sq 
q^: qfsqift ^ qq[TJ51H m+q'^f qq^ qfqffiT ftt8 tRT n«pqr ^qr 
fqqi f i qqq; fq^qx qj^^r f i qp^T ft ft *nq3 

qq; qiq ^qt qqffapfqq ?qfq^ qpr fqqjqqiq f i q|- 

nqq q^r, viqq fqfqq ft ^IPPT Kqtq 8 qjq 
qf Ij I* i qqft <jp5is q^ ^qr t 4k ^rqft ^;q^ ftrft 
qq ^ttt f i qq^qpiqq ft qi^ 55^84t, qT, qmq% qi^ r 
qftqqt, ftk ft sgH;, 4 ^t qqf 4 t^ qi^qt ft q^q*l l ^ qq 
n?qqi^3 qi^r ^q 1 1 w ^rar t fft qqftqprqq q# ft i 
g?T v \ 0 ft qqf pfi 8 q^Piq ?fqpiqpftft nfq 4t qqt 8 qTqf 



qftqr »aog, 4ki a«?w I 


4ft qfft?; CFnfqn qf$ qvt KW In fWI I 
% ■i <? q Sj'iqFf 3 f PR #>S&tfe3 5fe>\ ^T^fft ft ^2 
sY3 4ft 4fa 4ft w qqftt s?n5&r ft reft ^qre tgw ^ mK 
4ft mi f¥$i ftr ~to ** 4ft m^m ft wf 

i s^jq 3pK}F? 3 vfj STvCRtftt it RR^F SRtiR f^’SI £ | 

qpjT i snir **“; q;qv Yf sTF? ^n sTi 4ftl qiH\ *K sjf'* 
4ft enqf w i q;q^ qr qpr^qre rf^; ^ ?nn*r sri ^q-io^Jr *Ka^mi?5r 

siiq'qqTt ^qqftq t | qfftT 4ft ft ftN^Fft 3WC R ^ftft 
^jqq ft a^a '-iif? snsnrw IK ^ 4ft «ppft 4ft qift? 
&»t i m^m 3 w ft fR ft sftrf 4ft q?K ft m 4k fro 
t \ qft?=e ft q^m, qi- s?tt? q&r 4ft «nar, aftr ^rKtftt i 
*are qf??5 4ft iftqre to ft srw ft fftqiff 5 sq^rer sot f i 


53fl«nq«j} su qs fro a*rc qq fftf aa 3 tffa m qr* 
f i qi4K4q mrt a*w4ftmift to q to* 4ft trot to sprafew 
q ft #r q^q %* i awft°i qiftt to mh ft n3 4ft 

ftt ere ffecre ft aw q ara* ^fti sta qctffaw ftt i 

qqtfttq *r«, w, ^qft, fttft, aft s qft q?ftqm it to 
It 4ft qTO ftt TOt to ft a^sne tot srt^ wt ftt aiqqt q^r 
q 5 q si f I qifttqq ?Ii# 4ft fttt ft TO q>|, 3t 
qqftqiTiqq Z^lK *lHx ft TOf^ftf ft qs a*lf^ 

rFi# ft qftrq\ qft rq qfttqpq ^rft: # qfqqr ftr qqrft 
gfK q-ftftuq ft ^ ft=a^ ^qft WbI qqqiq q^ftqftr- 
qtqit ftt qiq: q>i^ ^ ^qR 4ft qim ftt qftrt; ftm ^qqr 
1 1 qfq rftF s qq qT qfti ^qqr t, ftiefti qifttftm ^fr 
ftq ft ft fqqr ft ft ^qi?r 4ftw q;# f ’ i 

gftiqiq snfq ft q^F ftt qi^T, 4t qcq 4ft qq ft qqq t', 
?4tqiq5 qsiq fq«5qi 1 1 q?T ft qi4t TOiqqft ftqieft 



ftfttqiq, i n? 

ft flit' % 55>T 1$. m *ft?t qqr^ft 

*mr ft ^?t ft q;T 4t^R #f' i w TFqq ftt ^q^i qq 
qflft q[J7 wqq ff qqr I, pft qiTWqf qft ft??qi qpt 5Fffit 1 1 
*rfW qi^ ft qmq; fqqiqf ft 35(4! qf# qftfaiq q ^ f | 
^rfttqfq ft qf^e ft q't# qqfwr qrqq; qq; q?qr qq sq^r ; qfe 
? fiq^qr ftftr qTftftq; p, fqq q qftt ft qfftr 
q>r qmt % «mqhpr ft smc qft 4ft qq; ftteft q ^$4 4ft qft 

s “X 

q^iq q qtqr'q qq * 15 ? s i qfe ft ^rm qm erqft qj| ftq 
qmrt 4ft mft % ftqfq 4ft: *nqrc»q qqrq qftf i q# ft qna- 
q> qft qtftt sKt 4ft ftftftqf 4rft ©ft sft q;f qr^iq 4ft 
qjfsq; ft qftrc <sq; 4ft ftt qfaiT ft qrftf q stiff, fro, 4ft m 
4ft, qq; 4ft wp? qft qm § i wq; q q?t ^r sbst f i wq; ft 
srift qqw 4ft ^qjq^ri i 

• *o 

^58rfttftf ^T 5?f^T — q^qrq ft tqqqTfqft^q qspt 
ftr q;r ^qj.q?qq^R ftrsF qfftT ft qqr pr 1 1 q^qftft 4t 
qqiqq<JT sftt qfff TOT TO ftmqiTOF qft ft 1 1 3TT qfft* qq 
qqfft «hti f i qfcft ft qrqft qft wit qroqfq ftq s? qq 
tos q;r qiq 4ft p ft ^fafro ^qs, qr^ft qnft 4m ftt mqqt 
qqFq;T q^rftnq ftt 4ftr sqrqr to t i qq; ft qft ^sl q* qftr q- 
^ q?r 4tT qift ftm sft 9tft q|f qfti 1 1 

— qeftq;pqq q q^fftiqr, ^fftf, q|FqqiTr, qqf- 
o? 4 ^t qiqqw ftft qfqt q;r qiq •rqqtq f i ( ft ^fftfqr; - q? q^- 
^tqrq ft qfftT ft * qft; qT ftft q^ftqiq ftt q^qt ft qf?ft qf^ir 
^^qmr ft fq^t 1 1 qFfttq'q ftqq qx ?qiq qr qi^q 4 )t sTfqqq. 
q^q 1 1 q^fqqqT q;r mv 1 1 ( \ ) wtcjri;— * qsftqrq ft qf^T 
ft qfaq ftq; ftqtT q ^qr ^ qqT 1 1 ssft ? f rq 55 ft 4ft t 



py to-wi, qm wz, =#4r i 

qt? ftq R gRR qtf qrq't fqRH f | ( 3 ) R|RqRr} — SRHqRT'ft StR 

rpt qiRR ft qtft ^qjq^ft gRT *&?Rr ft #R ft iftk fta R gpft 
ft q^q 5TS fq^qr 1 1 #T R|iqqi*T ^ ^ i qfeftfttq 5tftf 
qRlftf ft 3755 ft qr*q qRq'i I (V ) qR^°S; — ^ffaT*? ft ^^.l ft 
^ttrr s<\ fttff qr ft ftift 3?s5?q??r ft qfgft fftqR q*; ?pq ssrr 

qqqq R q?3^f ftisJf fp? 3?ft qRf ?Rf IP? fttfr SR^t I . 
ftpg qvt fNR R qf^qtxR ft ftta ft qrq qtqq ft * qS WT 

1r .! qq; graft qq q^r 5i« ^ qrgr 5 % qjs qq ftrqf asf ^rt qR- 
%ag q TTRqr | 1 qqq ft qs ftf q^f^RJ ^R *jpft ftt 55f ftt- 
srt qrgq *1 I q ^ fiq 3Rq q^q «ra Kgqr f 1 stppr qrqt 
qs^Rr qrg* fqq^sr qRqtf 1 qtqfqsq qrr q^r qrqt fts q* rit 
qff srrqr, ^ ft sra ftt q^qt qra ft* ft fo* gq ft p q^ x$?t : 
g 1 q^f ft R<q q?? qq;ft ^ qqr araro tft g 4fr qrTftqf ft 
%r ftq qv qsf qrr qrct qq ftt ft? q< rs?qft '1 1 s§j? $r qrq't ftf 
ft q?ft qftq 1 1 qifqqf ftt rh qft qq ft^r r qR^pg ft q^r qrq't 
§ vRiq qRq qqq qf r ?TR gfar I I $p* ft W& q$f 

ft iRq qq qw qrqt qrR-fqwr f 1 rto qmt ftm fiq % qt* ft 

fsft ftq$ g » qR^g ft qqt qHt^og a?fc WRqpg qjqq^ qp 
^ 1 1 sR ^ q^3g t, fqq r srr qrr q^q qrq't fq^rrl 1 *q ft qt sk 

>3 ^ 

\qi gtq r rq^R^RT qjqq* q^?RT ?Rqr q»r q^q qrqt fq^qr « 1 qR* 

^of ftqfsrq q;q; ftRft R srqqf RTqfsq ft RRTq 5T^iqi<q '1 
SIR ~RR ft qqr SR qR?^ R fsqRf^q ^T(fg ftaR R?qq f | 
i^qft ^pr q^t t | (o ) qR?^Os ; — qR^ ft qi^Y ft fttR 
q? sr^^q^r r qRq^ps 1 1 qgf qR^ter qrqqr q^ s R q;r q? qf r 
ih\ % rth ft qtft ^^q?fr q:r qrq't tfftt<£ R^r ft fq^qr f ; qftt 
ftt qR^T.oq qrp f i qq ^qg qrfttq'q ^qiq qr qr^q w t' i 

q^fflfsr — qfRq;T»qq RqRfRr^r.qr^fiYr^r, qtftofqfer. 





4k ft qKf qfft^ !’;—(> ) srrcsforar 
lam *m qn;?^? ft sm re^it i .( ^ ) qRTfkr^T qrcskrei ft 
m sreqm^T SI] ( ? ) qpjftkrai 4k ( v ) qfftfknsr ft ftmf 
«rj§T m?> qrc^krar ft sw srsqm^r ft 1 1 ( <0 wkraiftH- 
^Os ft qf3R m3 ft ft rn vr^ ftfeft ft t I ft qfaft fW 
qrR s; qf qf qfftlr I 

sTfl^T^— q^ftqTq ft qf?R ft 3WT *©o qq StR 
ft qf|S fftqk qr q^qtftt q^m i, f4tf TC #3 qiT 

siftfaq fqqftf ftt fqo^R i qqpfamsft ft qsnq ( vim ) 
ftt qgg 3[€t ^ mfeqt qmt^mt t. ftmftr qpftftftT qq; 
qqiqiqft ^iqft fqqr, fqqiq?, qfqqrqq 4k qmmf, qqmm^ 
4k ^qqmmoik sqqft fkftr ftt ftft f’$ 4k ftq v ftt 

ft 3iqS JT^, fim, qq[ qqft ^5 ft qft|i^ #jf qft *fa q^: 

1 1 qks ft fttq fqkf qft ^•Tiq-qr ft ^ qqt ft fqqft ftf 

5R5 ftsif® ftftl i qnwftt q^ qim wsrft 4k q?t ft qfft<jq ftft 

hj% qqltqjf^q ft qo| ^ *, qsr engft i 

ST^iR^T frft — qf «r$t 3 tR qft 4k *mq«j amwT ft 
qfif ft qqfmiT^q ft 3?m* qk ft qTftq 4k fs qkm ftt 4k 
4k* q^ ftqqqm ft qrtf ftni ft fafti 1 1 srcsqm^r ft fqmk q* 
qpsft^qr, fqcaiqqjq 4kffa3, <ftqB5R|3taa|t, qftkft, 

vs V3 vQ N 

q^qqrn, q4rqqm, ^qqm. ftknrc 4k ftwim qfft^ *«ir f' i 
SRTORT — qkfam ft ft] ^5 qimqk 4k 

*? q?: qmii^r fttq t i 3itqn? 4k «rm°ift qsHr ft 

qft 3Rq |m q* fttf fttt qiftt ^qWft ^ srm t’ i 
q^qn^ ft sigq^4t ft qq f^q? qr i q?i qfff ft wm qmq; 
qflrqr^r Pnrat t i q^qnq ft «nft qftqq qqq t, fftq qft q.q Ck 



. *rrc3>wi, qmi to, 1 

m 3T7i^t tfr 5k fqsqq % ^rtqf 5?T 

rr mm #• to % 5k Rk * «nt «nt 1 1 

EJ^fTFfiq cfc ^r SRFSJ — 5?*krR % R^ 51 53: 

OT ( % ) 5t TOrfof 5# 55 5FR R TOiT I 5k 

gf555 ( 5R|R ) 5t Hj^Tfk & 5t Tf5 «ft% 5^t 5TR3 R qs?£ 

fki t 1 s^ 5R Rq mmt w fam fast sqg «kt vt 
qs 53r «rr 1 qs rr? Cfur m 5 Rnk £ $wr qs^kiR 5t 
R5[ qktRR % RIR3 5T5tR3 5 qfkt 5k 5t?5 ^ 315 . 

RjUsfe^R R 5k ¥5 3 53 3R 1 | RRJ|555R & ¥5^ 

ffft* Wi\ 1 

5TOkn*5K 5k fesft 5 im 5t 5RRR3 fT$I<n? 

5-pqkt qkkrc m *qkt 5RNr 5mr t, T5R5T mv 5# f 1 

ri^ 3 mif rCT 5RRT i -qi«f^m 5kftR3 r fefCt, 5rft RfTft 
gfOTf 5T '5T| 5Tt 3M5 Rt wt 5q% Reft 5f 53fTRP-f 5T R3f 
qfTRT t 1 RfTO RFRU TRRR 5 5RSF ?{t 3? 5t RIR3 5t # 
ftrft t I 553 55ft ft 5T ^WRI f5T 55 Rfan Rft' 5RRF f 
pFI^5t £ 5T SnTTR Ttfr I 3lfT5 5k3%RT 5t 35ffR ST^t 
5ft 5ftft I | m& 5 TO RR 5R3 5 RR \T53 RlY Ck; f*$ 
Hfr RFR3 5TO 5 RRfRf 3RiT t | RSIRTO— TOTO 5 RR R 
SRqiq R f^HT f f5 5T 5Tt ft RT3 3=fft T53t ^5fT 5f ^F Rf S 

qf 5Rq ^ P5t R q^rar 1 5k fqR qf qr qqt fkT t t 
R^TRlFf — 5R5RR qa? % V'S t 5'^rq R T5fr t T5 5Hff5 5T 
spr to fkei R ^Rr i vimt 5r p T5? 5R R ^ v qm, 
HT^qt #5R^5^qfR5r JR 3 f|#, ^ # W 
RR R RTR 5k qgr R ^75 5lf?5 5r Rtf ^5 5f5 RlTOf 1 ^3R1R 

TR3 wtRiq fpqttf 5fq S^fi I qf 5t ^f ^ qfe * *W^‘ 
3 5^qt5r RqR ’a© ^qq Rfki5 55c R5i 5^ ^ 1 qkkiq 5t 



fttqqsRt, i n's 

Sqq^q?, ft? ft?* ft I qR 5 Rf ftfa qiftfo 

f HR I | jqft ft VfTf v f ^K ^qq[ qfqqq jj ?^5 ftft m& 
fro ft qspft q?qr ft qT^qqrft 3qq? 1 1 ftqftftt to;r 

^ 'O 

ftt q*qr ft sqiqfft?, ft? qfaft ?*ft ^r qfft^s qr, ^ ws qi^nft 
qqqq? q* qpR ft qq?q ft fftft qqq* |^r f 1 qf wr % to 
q°t ft?ftf ft? qf*R ft ft?q* to q?T tqr i q°?T ft fq^qq tor 
q srftf q? f ftk q*?$?qT q$Rsr 1 1 

q^ftara ft $q q°t Stor ft Tift qrftl i ft to qqft 
£ qqq Sjqft qift? ft qfcff f iftf ft? ^ ft? qRI ft TO ift 'I I 
TO qr?ft eft qift? ft£r qq; fq?fftfift i qot ft?q qfi qq; 
fttsqq f qm'qi qR?5 qqqr q;* qq 3Rq qift? ft? «kjj qRsi ft q-qq 
ft wtf qqft 1 1 ftqRqR ft qof ft? ?jt\' ft w ft #! I 

HRTO sri^tR q>$JT — qRRR**rq— (q^TOtq) qgqqq 
qq ft q?q ft? to* ft foft sqTtfft? ft? to q^ft qqftqqsw « qq 
ft i qs qrqiqqiR ft q?r sqiftf qqftf, q^qftf ft wft?fqq, q<? 
ft?* $*q?‘ ft qqj ft?* ftqqtftf ft i\fsx ?wt qfqq qW ft qq;iRrq 
*n i sqraftqftt ft qf f q^fqqf ft? to ft qt |q q$ p^ to* ft? ^qr 
qqft qqft q^r fft s fqq: < "4ft qq , qfqrg, qsqq, qft, ft?qq, q^rqq, 
sifft, fq^T, ftqq, aifqR, qimiqq, ?i<tq, qifq??, ^iq^q r 
ste, f^nqq, qq?qTqq, qiftqqfq ft ^ sq qqf ft? suqrf i 
q^q^ ft ?f^q ft iiqqq, ftqr ^T(fq q;r qft qg i\ qqi f i ^iq 
qm qft?° ft q>q qq snqRq ^rqr^: ^ ft qjf?q i 
?rq qm^^ftt ft qq w fqftq qifr i 

vO *• 

q^iqrRf— (qq qsl-^q qf tor) ^q q?ft fft I ( qftq?q 
ft) qq >oo qft qq; qi^J *rr q;# q*4 qi| q?Rq;iqq 

ft qq; ft *qft *£ ftl ^ ftrft ^q qqt 4?^ qq ?qft ^q $ ^qfg; 
%*i qr ft ftft; ^q qRiqq 1 1 fq f?qf q^ qi^iqq q*fq ffqq qtq;^ 



rtcr-^r*!, qfRRf wz, fttRT tor i 




<RRR R RTH I ( *« qf TOTR ) 3 #Rr R?R ft R^f fft 

eft rtir ^trrt r srr ft, Rit ftiftr r* rwr'R #r fft ftt r>i*r ft 
SRr ft R f^r afa ^RR ft TOR RNR RR W 

rrc i f3ig qm rtsjr ftT ^rri 4fc r^rrf Rfft ftt Rff 
mz f, Rrr <rrr tr% rrtcrrrr rtrrir'r w rr-I i RSj ft 
te rfc«rt ft ftrRR rrf Rsft 1 1 

( £\ RT TOIR ) Rftftenft R^Rrtf R>J R snft ft- it TO8$ 

*RT R*5 R^ff f 1 Rft R^RT 5T RflR f , TRH R ^RIR R^ft ft RR«? 
Wwaftf *51 RRr ffaf f l( ^o Rf TOTR )RWT5t RRR ter R^R5RR 


ft Rm I 1 sftt SRf 8 fttR S5T5T 5 R^RIR Rft RfR^ SRSJR f , 5F|? 


RRf 5T (RR) 555 RfRT f I R^K5I?SR ftRTRF WROtteRr R1R5 


R>J t, 5IT 5IRft sjgft ^tt^RRlRR RRRT RKfR°T ftt R'RIR R*ft*l i 


( r*° ) URrsmfg^ fttR, r^, ^r, ^rr% 

fttRR spjfq ft RTR ^R ftf ^ftsfft ft T5R TIRI55R Rt RR; | ) 
8 *T55?R ^T ft TO ^RI| ftt W R RKftf, RRT TRRfftt, ^>qf 
#C ftt 5TR R% I ( 9'^ Rf TOTR ) RfRfST ftrft 

^R |R 5?TR RR RRR RRR 5T ft^TR, 5|f fR'RI^ RRH5PRR RRT fR 
RRTRR 5T F-RR f I ( ’V’ Rf ^RfR ) fttq^l RTS Rl RflR^q^RJ. 
R5RT RRHRIPRR ft 5TRt 1 1 fftt ft 555 ftt teft ^RR f?R Rt ’RR'R 
te t I R^f RRt RRr5[R R R| t 1 ( ,5V? RT RHRTR ) te ^RR 
RI^RR Wl R^RRIRR RRR R^ Rf% ^ RRR q^Rqf ^ R^fj- 3 j|r| 
®nt I R ^TR RtR R R ; RRFRR ftt % te =# I (?VV RI ai^RIR ) 
5R RT a oR ^TR 9 ftrR R% RR |tR?t R5 5* 5TRR «RT ^Rt R 
fRTRt I ( V<1\ Rf ^SRIR ) RI cr ^ff ftt 3Rf r ft RtR ft RR RJI^R 
Tl^TRf ft 5[JR^t RfO?Rr ftt ^Rft R^RT R^ tjfRf, r 

^I^TRT 5T SFRR 'STRT RfffeRr 4t^[ ^tRR R^TR RJR RJR ft 3RR^ 

^R5RT R R^ft Wi 1 ^5 RR sfft RIRT ft{ ?qRR |R gr ^jr RR^t- 



/ 


nKiqq ft % qft i ^?f ft ftsrcr q£q ft fttft q? 4k 

°N 

STFCPOT ft «n?OT ft 3*31, sjff mqifqq; *WR *f*l, W«TOJR 4fft 
% ft sftq35 ft2T. tffR s -?i 1 m t ^3 TR^T % ft 
fk ^ i sr?<r qimq'rft ftnr ft %zm JTmrcmq ft 
3*13*3 §^ r 4k % BTI^qf ft SR ^ftt RR 3^ ^ vV I SIRR 

3j^ ft *uft ?rfjq ftqqsfqqf ft ftfqq sftt ftqft *iRtRt ftqfq^ 

V3 

51*5 H q[Gs-q *JR fqcfff 33 3<frl ^ I (?V< 31 «PmF?) 31®^ 

#i «Kft* ft spqfq ft 3jsR r qR kqft ot fit % *R?qrqq qlq 

vO 'o v 

q^ | (?^vs qf R‘<RR) RR % SRT f^l ff f ft 4k faR 
gqqqj § q[3R q q|ft } v2Rft q?RTf ^ff ft 315331* 333 3f W 
3ft gflft TRqqRq ft kqi | (»^¥ qf 31*313 ) 3R3 c< 33 ^ftt$ 
u fqqrn qftft ft qkug; H?qqRq q^ sfafffC snf? 3l|3f & 
fqft | ( svsf qf 3**313 ) ft ftp! 3jk ft RR q^ V 33 I ( ^ ft 
«T^qR ) 31033 ftR ftte 3$ T 3 ft q?ftqiRR q sfft i qft s?ff ft 
q*k ft qffft ft" ftfiT I «PTO 3 ftR ^ ft 3^ R 3$ 

qrtft q ff^m *hti ft TR3 ft 3*3 q»* siqft fttq;* 4k ^ifftql 

ft fqft Rk q?i ft qst?3R qit RR *, Rf ^3 ^T ^q^ qj?q q^ 
ft 3553T qr, ^qf qT Rf qR SIR qft qqi qqq l qq fqqm 
qqTqqRq q sqq | 

( v^vs qf aqttnq ) ft 53 t^RT 3^ ^ q^fa&STO « PU^ 

^ q'l| .ffqpc \° RW 3 ^qqi % 3 q RRr I q^ 

qqft qm PuqiT ^ q^q $m fe t qqqq, r « qp mai q^q s ^ ft 
qft qf q^qf ft ^ P5qqf f j Hq iqkt q5ft 1 1 qft $*r gqqiR 
q:i q?P5i qq ft f *tr-i qq qf ft fqfe qnff ft *r |q qm ft 
km i q^ qcm ffqqiffqi qi^ qm ft qf ft srt i ^ 
qq^ ft q^ ^ m qqq q?r fiqqr i - qq q^ qt^T t% I ^mqq t ^q «rnr 
ft? f^ft fk mm qq^f i qqft *& q^q.fr ^ qft Rift - 

^VS 



^3o 317:3-^3% 3T33T 4N 3J*II3 I 

3N?t « sis f?3T i 35 m*h * 4to ^rt 4t?r 3t; «rw . 
f^fr 4 3531^ 3$ 3?(3 5351 3?r f4 krs 33 fro 3tY e^T i 33 

q«T3 4 t 5711 3 3J(5 f53F I 51 5'ttt 5 4t 3f 5k 35515k 3fF 
g^rfr 5( | 55 33$ m m TTTTf 4 35[ 3k 773^3 f?qr | 5TCT 

5qq 3? 3k3 i35k 33,4 5J5I T3( I 5555, 1 5jf^ f?33 W\% 4 
55 55 sfK 555 551 3*53 ^T5f, 55^5^ 5^ 5i3 33155; 

35*5 *? Tkft qif^ | *33 3*53 sffl 5qq 51575, 35- 515 3H 
^f55T % kf?3 k4 3F3 5 5T?55T 4k kft 515 5 733 3(33 4 
5*5 3T 3(1 3t4f 3(1 5W 55^ ^ 5^4tf555f I 333 33f 515 5 

C 

53555 f5i5i 5i5 t$3 5kqqr i ^5755 5 #ff ^1^15 34 33 i - 
53 355 5 555F5; 535 % 355 553 q^q 55 *315 fw | 55 5? 
q^5 55J 4l*3 5T5 Dr F 55(4 535 513 555T | 533 3(5 4t Tkfll 55 
q^q 4 T35 5 31-3 T3qr | 3kT 335 3t4l5f 4k 33 %3 33 33 

4(5(31 3t* 1 ^33 4 555(357; 4q*5 3H^f5, 33 4k 5f 33*4 
4(5rt 4qt *4 1 5f 3353 513 4t 73T35 4?33 f|3T3*5 4 33 3 3(4 

fgj57 5C 3J31 4k 534 4 3^33; -^rnf 3 3T5 4? kqr53 

4 kR5C 4 5F3 f?3T | ^37! 3k3 $ 3^^ ^ ^r f4 S3R?1 
313 33T5T3 4k 533 t | ?q4 3(73 ^3 SK'q 534 5TT33I3f4t 53 
333 4 m? I3r I | 53:54 3[?37;^T3 5>3R 5C 33733 3*$ 3% 
33(3 4t 4t I ( 3f 3>3( 3^357;r<3 4 333 37*313 3 IWt t ) 

( 33^3 355 SS'tf $7*3(3 ) 3?4 333 73(3*3 373-37:4 77(3- 

33 3 f3?3i(3T kTTm * 3k<3 51# qq 4 <15 |5— 33, 

3k, 331 ^<3 ( 3^-3 53 53 3jff ) 1 ^qq 3 53 

4t7: qi^ 0 ! 4 33^3H S 33 4t 7533*35 554 3I3F 33 
4 f55l3 5(7:3 ^ 35kU 4t 4t | ( 3W. 3f ^3(3 ) RTT# 
37:3RI3'3 4 -3U¥i3 4 43 5T7:3l<3 4 ^ 35 35(3^.5(7:4 
3735; 53k 4 5(7;(3 0 T 3T f3f3 335( 5(3 f5(3T 4k 3f 5^ 5(7:(3'3 





ftt ft qqi q*ft Sqft 3?Wq R fftSTCC qtfft ^ft | (W 

qf ft qfT fqqiF q$ft qqqR qiT 3fl^H q* fft^ 

srr ft T(qq f^nr i m ^\im*n sh arraq ft q^q qq^qi qsft ^ l 
qiqqq^pq— (qqfef ^ ^ «i®nq) qq ftt *fifar qi^qf ft 
$«n ( qi^ftq qfV ), rt 4fc qRiq<q ft v <p i 

WRTOTn— (V<J q^ft f^RlT55 TR\ Hl^ 

ft ^\fm fi qqfrqiTqq R 5ir^ q-qqtqq qaq qft ^ ft qqq^ft 
WTl | *TT> Cm ^ift qtft % t fq^ ! ft 

sh qq qiq Prarm q^ft #s ft qfa^ itqr i 

( sfjw— ?? c^ qf a?«nq ) fsqraq qftq ft q^ft qmq; 

8 RR 5R sfft qqqiq ft ?3Tq qtfft ft qiWt ftt RRT ft *pl 8 
tqqw qft* Crm.i-s’ftt qqtf ft ^ffcreRqqqmq tfh? I, ftrcm 

qiq ft qva? ft qft qFT RS55 ftt q*tq* ftreft f | qq<t 8 

qq%<3 qiq* ftH I, fsmft qqq ft fsnar^ qfq qRi ftFftt 1 1 
ftt qiqt q?f fq^q aw, qrcft qmqiq q^ft 1, % fqanfttq; ft q^ftt ( 
ftqfaiqqq— (<sqr mq qf^i ^qrq) qrcqsft ^sft qsR*q q*ft 
§q qwq^q ft q|ft sfft q^r feq; qs qmq<q ft q?q q*ft sft i 
q^tq&Fpq*— (gsiwo?-^ qf topi) qF 3 ft q^ftqq 8 qmq- 
<qpqq ft aim qFfqq q^fq ft q^q fftqT i (*© qf topi) qwq<qft 
q;qr ^Fq ftt i 

anf^l^CR— (?<5 qf W 1 R ) qfq^; jtr[ 

ftt qf^qrao^ 5 ^ ^ 8 fq^cft 1 1 

(^<5 q{ q’RTq ) ^RiCt qtft fft i s^q j q n-qqr?q qqqq^: 
qT qmq'q ft ^iq qfqq qqfr^r^q 8 m ftt fftP?, ft fftft ^r 
s?r i ( ^q^qmqq — 95 ft W'% ’<% ft ^qrq; ft ^r, 

3VS ft ^:qiq ; sftr #q^a>q-vs ft mz 9o ft sicqpr r ftt # 

^tiri ft ^^q ft qqfw^re r qqft ftt q;qr |tt)i 



iTO-OTl, qNqt raV, l 

^Wf-at^KT ®Fqrq ) qn # 4t £ ^ 4k 

Hi^rqq fq^iq q>fq |q i ware * 4tqf 4t fk*i3 & fm 
q q v &q k 3 *ro qq Mr i ( v «n atra, qspssr r ^qiq ) ?r 
4k ^rcm q qf# *uq qqrq4 £ W r -Tqqr?: qR'q F%qT i qq % 
4 ht 4 3 ?^ |q 4k qRFqq 3 ^q v qR°i T%qr i 
( \\ qj «RqTq ) TT^T '£J% BScoo q^Rf^q qR?? 
p 4t RkfnRq qaR^F?Fq 4f ^ qq 4k Iff qf I ^W- ^ 
■^vrh ^ ^qqq qq ’^?iq q.# fqqR qq r? srq#q4 qq i 

( q qf qj qsqiq ) fq** ^ *TC®T 4 3^R ^TTjT 

mu *> R?q q firit 1 4k qif qq v qRT4r q fqqm ikk =qkf- . 
4k 4t qf^t it sgs « fq4t £;— 4kr,' q?g 4k m \ 

sqa 3Fsq;q??j qreq; WT^r q4qr 4t qtffri 4twt sq qs * k^T 
it qiFiqq q sqre itek qflkr 4t % ^q°r qq$ q ^r fq^t 1 1 
iRfq^m— ( qqr4 <k qr ^«nq ) kkFFwr qq sqra 
qqk^r^q iTkirk 3 %frf f i 

qsiqRq— ( ^rgkq, k qf' a®irc ) qqk^i^q q 4qr4t £ 
qj qr %7i^ qk* 4 qqr q fqqqrq qik & rrr fqqff 4f qfk it ^TT?ft 
1 1 ( Brow?, \m\ s?cqrq) qqr rks qktt^qN q q?nq;fRq frqq 
1 1 qiT kqq4 sr# 4k. iqrq q4 qrtiq'q 4t t 1 *4? ^ 
^Trqq? ^ £ Rqq qfr ift ?ktf 4k ^ qrk «rf ^ikFRr- 

qq Tfq k q4 q^{ qfH ^f^ot qf r qsq q?T 4Y4t i q^q iik- 
qii^q $; ?iq? q t^rq if if qrcf 4 fq-q^it 

'^{qt i 

^qqR°I-C ^qk^R. BS qr ST'^R ) fiqqR : qqq qiqr 

airtkf 4 3R5^q qR^i 4k *Mq4f 44fqq qkq ^qr 
f i w qk 4k ffqqm qk ts% qfq^i t r fgq^qq^ qrrrqq 
qq m R-Ffq qikqiRn f i rif 4 sn4t iff 4^4 qiq 



faqrar ft sirar f 4k q?r 4 srcrqtps ma start \ 

— ( Tql^fa, qqq IOTA'S ^ ^FT ) T D qFR 
& qqfqR ( ^qqR ) m WTOer q^ffalSW I, faff $ ffqq, 
*B^ & qfa> 4fc $far.ftaf faffft 1 1 qff$ q»oq ^ SflSiq q ffftr- 
m 4t && £ faRrqq<R -ft ^ qrfq q? 4t ma 
t. 4k H?qqm q STR T# qTWI;#Tqr qff$ ff qq<3ff Tt ffq- 
qra star f i qfeqq q 4t qqq qqffar?w q srfaf I q;qt i- 
qsf pnmfas ^qgr faqrff sqat i qf '^3Rqjq>jf w ffsftfaa 1 1 
qqrfaraq q faqiff tr qiffi fq®g ^q ffamr f i as *% * qf.iq 
tt I,— pjff, ff^q. qfq wot 4k m - 1 qs >q qfaq sqr 4k 3 - 
qfaq 4t?r fffqt fftfff #:3?qq.t i qqqrqq qla q^ qqffarsm q 
%?i aTrfa$faffi4?-4k ffRi #Nf ft fffftfaa q^wqff m qfaq.- 
sq^q f I fffft ftsrfrq at*? aa sm Tit qw 

q snat 1 1 4t qqcq ^r. qff aktaR 4t w ftN qfaqrq 

t, q? qfeiff ft at siqq f i qfa qkf^ 4T aq^r # » ^ at 4t- 

<>\ 

ffff# ?3R *4 TT| ftff aft’ t I 4t afR qqfafflSR « FT^ff 4t T^r 
ara 4t aff qqr t,- aiaar qrffq fa: qf faaftr 4t • afar ftft at 
ftq4 qqq a* i qr4t, qrat, qqff t qqi, qqrq, «wfa?r, qaqtv 
sRifa^q far qiqr tt q|V if r ff^r qt^faffqfq# 
ff ft’ ^ ffq£ ^ff ^ qqffarsm qqr. t | wti qrqr tf faqr^r- ^ 
qi^t fft^rq; qqi^t faqqR f facaT, wrf, faqsft sirfa i-qqr: 

fqqrff. q.^% i qq qT fafa®: : qft’ ft qqft qqj q^ft^Fqq q 
^Rr qiffq i • 

{^6 qi STHqrq ) qR q; gfaoj >7177:^ ^ qjq^; q|^f 

qt?f sqft faq fa^qR.l, faq q w facjq w 4t^ faqq 
q?qf j qff FTR q^- qq % q|q^ qfqq q 

qq^.T-qlq-qi fqsqq^fq, ,fa^, qfq, ^q[^T ff§.| | % f . 



95y W-’gqq, q^T | 

m qfft ft hr ft qm qqq qr qRftsqr qrqq itH I? qq ftr qq- 

s£) 

frk q^cft m n^rqiqrf^i sqftftHftt qq^q q*ft w. 
qqcq qft-' ftqr i qqqRTq'q q£r qft qfq ftq qqqr *fti f \ 
qqqiqfq'q ft snsrq ft mfa #?ft £ qr<ft 3R* q^q £ ^fftr ftqrqr 
t I qftqftqr 5 HR qftft q^r ft 3H qftft ft qqeq q*q SIR RqR* i 
sft qqcq siRRr ft qfftq 3 R ft Rqqq sftq ftt q^R 

NJ ^ 

ftft qfftqqr Rft qqq q^qr t %% f*r sto ft q?q I j ft* qqfHisrc 
5 3 ft qq qqq q^qrf qf ft ftftq ftqr i i qqft- 
qrq% ftt qftq>qr qqft ft qqjfi ^ftqrq q^ft qrr q*5 fq^qT 1 1 
q*r fta ft fq®* stqi ftr ftqqrar qrcftw t ; qft qft q;q fftqr 
3?rqr f qqqq ftrrftTq qsqs fftsqr f i 3ft qqn ft *qR 

q^Hif , qq 3 tr qq<q ft qf?q fRiqr I ! m qqqqrftf qft §ft qiftt 

qwftfftH fttq ftqr 3ft q qiTlf^'q % ffts ft hr qqft. ft qqq 

q^ qqq ftqr 1 1 m qm ft Rrqr qiHqrqft qrcfftft Twa qqr 
fttq sftfT qfttf qft tftqiH qfft^ s'sf I ftt? ft qRfqfqRT 
t, fsR qif FR qH ft HR Fq qfq ft 35 HTrIT f | fqq FTR q* 
q^f sft ft qq q# ftqft qiH qft, sh hr m q$?fer f, ftqqft 
qqq, rst ftrq qqq qjR ft q^H qiqqq q;r ^q ft^rqr f | f q G 
feiftf ft q v -q ft fttqqfttqiq 3 ft $f ^Rq qf^qt^t i qftt 
^q?q q^ ^ftq ft ^ €t RKRqr q^ft m qRR ftr qqfft qft $rrq> 
qrq ftt qt I fqq^ fttq SfRqR ft qqft % q> qft =q^. q;R 1; 

f^ft qft ftfqqR qinr qfftq f i irtq ft qr srfrq ft ft 
^qqr fqqr qfqr ft 3ft q^eq ^ hr hx fftqqR ft qftq 

q>Hi f ?qfq ft qft |qqq ^ q?qt fqqi qft q^rft 1 1 asreraR q^ 
fqq^: q;ft q»H qreft qqr ft ^r ft 3 r?q qH! c .ft qq<q ^ 
ft qqr qqtqq i i q^r nrq ft ftt 3 ft ^q fqft l^q qir ^tR^r 
q^s fq^qr f, fq f^ft qft fa'qqR q^ arqsq qi^qr qrffft i 





m 

?r5r qppf ft qi<£% fqq%, qnft, siro?qt, faw 4k is£ fro 
5R S&, qsr, qsft 3Tif^ fftftt fttfq ft qra fipw ft qro qq ftr # 
r' i Ttqrsjt ft fer^q ft qfsr?ftf fqqisr ^ft £ 1 qff w% gfar # fcf 
qi^r qrcrc°i ft's t 1 qqstqrq ft qw ft qnqq «nft ftm qs vzwt 
%o% I; sftt s«?r qs ^r q^cqjq ^ q£ s'-ftft ft sir ^ft qqf 
ftf ^q?q fftqi m i qqfsq;pro ft sir? q*fa Tftftf #lf i 

ft q fttsi qq qqorqw sft£ t , fftsift sqR q*ft ? x\fe 
grqqiH qflft ft qaqsft qq qqfc ffcir 1 1 tsqRSffil*? ft <?$ q£ RR 
4ft q^riR qiqft ft q^ftt ftta f i ftqr ft ftq#* 
ft jrr qsftqrar ^xft mm ftt mq q;T qqsftq; ft' qqqqfq qrar 1 1 
qqqfam ft m mn ft f^nsr #£ f i qfR q?i s^r qR ft &ft 
*rr Cr ^Rr I i sr aqqq ftqqisr sft£ t, rftsm rr $qft ftq^r- 
stmfc q?q «3 ^rt 1 1 siq qm ft qm q»qft qm q^?m % 

. fm ft ^ q»r fro qrfrof ft qsq$ qq q^f q ? m i s^r qsq ft qq* 

fer qq tsqjs ^smsro ft ^ sroi ^q qqft ft frog w^qfq^qr 
I | q^f fttq qf^ t, <q?f ft qq ^ ft KZiX ^q qRt I ST?qq^ 
qlq ft sqR ?,q* ft fft c g siiroq 4k 8 rr q»qft ftfq^ 
#5 wm\ f i ^q*f«j ft <rr q:sft ft 4k ft rr 
q^sft ft ft frois* Wt 1 1 

( ^ qf 3q«qq ) q|fq qt^ fl^qr SRT ^ fqwsfqqiq ft 
qf^J^ gq[ ft | 5jq ftt Rq fq?IT q;i sqSR I %% ifatit ft SIR 
^ftsRi; qq zm faqr ft wq siro seftt qs: ft fftq;r^ fqqi i 
^^sfq siq q:r ftq #? ^ ft^isr qqq qs q^ftqq ft ^rqjsqmqoi 

N5 

ft sifttq qiq ?sft ^qi I qf ftqr 4t ft sqrq qsft fftsq fq®q ^ 
Siqftq ^qqq WTOR q:sqr qr ( qilfqcor TO qfft fft tfqc<q. 
^fq ! qq ?f^q qs: qfftt i fqwi^fq qf^i fft q^rft ft q^f q% ^ft ; 
qrq fq^T q, q ^ im 4ts ftsiR q^ftf sqtf q # | qqqTq qfft 



RRn-Rm, RfRRf <r°s, Rter 3 ?*rfr i 

fRF RR fFIf; TRFR RfR^t RF| RItIRRF RRR 'R RR TTR N3F R R^F- 
fpir i <nr rrs* if o-hRf rfr RfTR RF; r$ ^ ^ w hr ?#htr i? RIH 

ITR ft; cTR 5 RFC Wa}~ { RRf RR *\v RfF R^ R^IRF 5SF RR Rt <|R 
RRR R{R £ RRT.? ft*; R? RHs/Ss RRf t TJ RHRF^T f jRF | R*FF 
5¥ f^wr SFcTgRR #rRR I fRwnTR RF^RrF RFRF «Tft R*t^ RW F%R5ft 
?t RtRlRRF RR-7. RFR TRS?F 5 RTR R*F« fFRRI I 

( ^ qf ^vjqjq ) n«TT£K R Bo RFFR RR RTR RPvtRIf 
RF3R RflST^ ( 3T«IT5F RRlWRR ) f I Rff RIRT RR wfFRRT^ ‘<RR?f 
#J 4K rfHt ^T # RRF^ RFfR RT^'t RRT *i \ R*cr rt ? rjt 
RR^lRTR £ R5RR RtfR TT TTflK if FfiT Rff RR R,RF | R^ilHFR RR 
RR^T RRR RFR £ STR'iT R'sT>R R;f im »5 sri I ( 

RRR RRFTRTR R7t R*H RFfRF RR RRURt^R R RFFRR R^ftRP? W>\ 
R5TR RiTRT RFf|R | TRrtf R^TCRIR RF R3IR TRFt R^RFR # WT 
ffaffift t | S^Mm R ^tR ^R % t I S*F R «FlRn RRF 
HARRIS' RRRF RlffR 1 RfRiRR^ R7TF3ft ^IT? 

tftqf RRF RFfntR R FRR RRRF RFRRRRR if RFHT SFRCF t ! Rf f 
RRF^fRT RRsT RfTS ^R R^H, RRRT<RF RRr RRF RR | ^ % R 
^t RJR RPRI FRrRF I RiT RF^ ?TRRqr fTRT 1 1 RqfXRif^R R »FF 
Rl% «pcqf RiT 7JHR R RR ^ R^t‘ fTRF; ^RRF % 3RR?t RRT 

nO 

RR^ # I 

( <RR[ RI7T, R^F R'iRFR ) RRR 7T RJFSRFR HR5 %RT^R t ! 
Sf^fRir RfRr ^TR RRF ToRF^R R> RFH R ROR RIRRF P-FFR I ! ^t 
qncq ^ R RIR ^ f; ORF «R RF fjR R 2 1 





J3VS 

qfcRf i 

( fsr& ^ ) Tr^SOTPT, ^5T- 
smro, ^#ct; ^) 

OTftScT, ST^fT, 

'O 

3?fa f ^T5ft I 

3$ppm 

35$^ TflpJ—$ 5 Tfi% 3 T^qr ^g 

ssr® v % qrs: qirqs qsr ft <ft» # % ffoT 4t^c qte ftwi- 
SRiq tFR ^ #43 qR ft qRT 1 f^npRR ft q# qT | *fte 
sfaffas qft ^?q; qiq qqq? f2 q| I « q# ftt ftM q?q; ft q^r I 
fqwT spqq ft ,| qfe 3TR v 3«TC qft * fqilft 4k $f Sftft 
WR W #T qq tqR I | qgt ft SRf 5Rf q** 5TR ft# 
*i #; < qfcy 37R # 1 1 ftORRiq £ ^ qte q^ 5ft#I3 

^Tf?fq^5jmt t i fqarorqmftqsi qq; #t q?ifti qqtfqR 
ftt ftR W ft #1 qiR'tr qqtftt q$ VV* q'fo ( sfoffoS#?^ ) 
sftt H?qt ft <5te 3 tr'I i #rRP4 qqftqq^q stfrr mfmi 

$tz$ m qqftftft 3 r-trrf ft m% ft r$ qft ft q®qi #uf| 
ff qqteft ft q^ mh-n& qq ^r ^fq qrc srasqRRf q?t ft 
qR* fqRR q# sqr i qtfqqrq # q^q; ft q# ftt s?q; q$ qi «ft, 
sre ^ qf qfq; qqt 1 1 qqfcst ft sq* sim qp ^ sqqr t, 
qq# ^fqqj^r W ^ ftsr ft s^ ^T^qjq^r ft 

K*. 



Wq-^qq, qfqqf qHqf apsqjq | 

fqqm qm qfc q?iq ^ q?q q i qqt^t & | qtw qm ^fcr g*c?tf 
4fa $j ql<3 q$ q<5 $. q^ q$ ^pRj f ! q^l £ q^- 

q^T £ zmn q? ^ **q q?qt t, q* qfqq # qft qq^qqgt 
qqq|f i qq?t v? qm mrrct fqm ^ *t^wq»R?q- 
qft ^ 3Tm 5^1 1 qqM $ q qtss qm q&sqft f | 

% 

^%^fl — qt? q q^ qft ’ qq;R f 

VO 

*#« qiq^ qf! qft % $TItf qm cflfc S^R q^ ^ qqq^'I | 
qpjqft £ qm !>* qfe qq ^Ri; q q'fa qq £qrqm 3 qqqq qtq . 
q^ nqqr ; s*m «fr% qm &m qr q=£ ^q;m qft qq $mr; b qfe 
qm q$ sqr # 5 br, q?t q^ sni? q*tft qlft q$ 
q^r mq; b* qte qm ^ stcht; ?* ste ^ ^ TOfj *« qte 
HI* q$ ^qf qft o qfo qm q?5[qqm I | q%ft R $*?$ % 
qm ^ sftz g$T qir sm<? qfr qlq £ src* sms qq? qf? qif? 
& q? q? f$r qi qq q?m 1 1 

qt$ q*5qq^£qrq} $, qm qs«q^rqro, 
q?qnt, ^qtqiqqq % §*ft $ qf%, qm % ^ qr ; sit ss 
*<5«Oi q qtfqi ^rts £ 55$ q* $q & $q q^ qq, q^T qq qi«q;f 
«qm 1 1 ssr qqq q?f ^ qfe .^qTjqsqm^r $r qiqt |,3ir qr i 
m q: ^T^qiq #: qm q^qqiq % qq qfrm qf 

om^ ^ qqq qqrq qq 1 1 jqq qs^ qqt§ I' i q?r qq?r r 
q^qq, q^mr, fam 4tr q^<t. qq^:. feifqq, fqfaqt, 

3iTfq qslqt qtq fsmqt 1 1 ?qi|?qK 5 : q?T qfq fqqi Hfqi f | ?R- 
qqiq « q? ^iq: qt 5}^f 1 

q^qqqrq qqqm fns ^ qqqqmf r w q^ 1 1 q^qqm q^ft 
^ ^ qts qt^ qqqrst qqt, fqn€t q^t qt ql ^ 

^ qm q^q^T q fqs^t i q?qr ^ qiq Jiwqi ^ ^'qq q^qt® 
qt ^qiq 1 1 q?qi qft rt ?’q ^?qi stiqi 5^5 qqt f i 





w to, 

vs qf tor j qpqnsra & q’qfro ( toto ) 5 * 

oq&H ( qqfk^q ) f 1 # qjfq ?toto q to q># TOFq*i# 
qqf to t to# nq qqF^ fq$ tof t 4 k njrp to& to q 
ft sff# 1 1 

( c„^ qj- TOF3 ) crto q TO TO ffq fJiqq; qqW HHI 

S.fqftq&sqfrTO q*R to 4k qftror tort #. fqqr 1 
TOfqq; tofrt $. qfqqR fkT to to mqf # jtsr tto 4k 
qe?i fN?c to & to &m\ to htoh tto i to to qq 
ffcl % HHqjHqi $ wqq B^R# k qTO ^ ft TO 1 1 W 
fqwrvRTO krq# 4k qf4g4f t HR TOT TOH wl ( H^- 
qqR h ? qro q^.qrcFgsq* ktqf«TO | 

=^r— WTO k *#3 3fRq^R$ qr#l ?r *3, 

> qtn 3qq w[ht qft q^ ^ qtffaF qqj qq$r qqqq 4k qqj ^rr 
4k qt% q^f qtH qT # q*ft 4k H^qRfr % fqRR * q'fo siqr 
4kr *tq 4k §fR I; TO$ to qrn ^ qk* 4t? #: qi qf ^<rt 

?I TO srqqy f I TOTO^ & ^ q't® TO qq; ^qr; ^ qk* 3TfJt 

*Rj qtft 4k ^ TOF; M\ q'tn TO q? ^ q* TO; V|j qfo 3# 
q$ qtft & to * \ qTO, x hto 4k x # #kt q qtft5f^ 

# qflqf; ^ qtH Hlfi ^ #5t qqt, qqq# } ft rftH ^ 4 k 
^q; qtft ^ to ^ ^ q?R; qfe ^ ^ ^ niq ^ 

\ qfo 3FR to’# 3T sF^qr; 4(T qt^5 HF^ ^qf^% | <#- 
.55t W wqq I I 

. fenTwqft q* # #■ R to qq. q# qqqq, qq; # 3 ^ 
q 4t< q# Roft # qjl %R?t.^-qrHf6!qr%qrqq? 
q?F?t qft q# 4k ^f.|hf ^ q?r f i 



>ve w-wi, qfaqf ws, qNqi i 

^ 1 1 ft *ftqY $r q?r r^r t I few? ft ftfe rr qq; Bftt 
qqt m qqq qn 5 ^. 4 ft qqqgft 1 1 

feqmqffr ft J» *, ’*» 4 ft q ?ifa *r qq; qq; ^r; ■-. Rtft 
«RquFqr m ^wr; ?{ 4 fe ^tr ^ffeqf qft qq 4 t 4 ft <kh ft qq; 
l^\ q$ Rftqt q?f Rqqq 4 ft ^f| V ftfe ^R r qrc qqi sftr 

SHRI 4 ft qft ftqf qft RqR; 4 ft 4 fa W Rfclt; '4 ^ 

q$ q?r 4 ft qq; mz\ q ftt^r m* qq; ^rt 4 ft :q ftfe 
s# w?qqR t J qftfet 4 ^4 qq; qreir *rr sqqft W $ I 


WRPT 

«req?ra[r qftm ft q?r 3 iiq^ q^r ft qfftrR ^ rrr 4 t r! 

t 1 fiftrRJ qft, fe^ftt qRRRf 4r %$% qfeq q;q r ftft & 

sqq;? qtfqqm qiw ft \ Rfa,qw[ ^ssqR^r ft fftwRtq I 

qft q;r qrftr s ftq 4ft Hrq> I i qqt ft 4ft qq w ?£ rr ?h 

qfe vA qft q flfRft ??{q qft RS5 qRf I | qRlRlR R qq SRR ft 

^ Cv> 

qrft ft Rq ?trt q »4 ft wafer q? r q?r feqr *it i 

qwRr ft qrs ft feqft q* qwqq Rrft? ; ftqq q* qs^ftrar Rnre 
qq; 4 ftr q|R; ? 4 ftqr q? rsj; 4 ft qiq' feqft.qT qmqR 
qu qw, ^rws, qR, srrfe ft; 4 r *ra k<o* ft RftR 4 te ft 
sjft q?, srq qj qiftt q^f ??o qfft ^qr f^rr % srq ft eq 

q? q-T ] s?q qR-ft rr?? qq q^i qiqft t, fenft qR R^q w 
qq: qqr qfeq qqr t 4 t? rtirt qRR ft fttf r ^feq q^q ft 4 ft q? 
rrrrr qRrr I ( qff fttR’ qfttn q^ rwt, qq; qqft qRqriqq, 
R^qqR, qffttf ftt 4 tftt, qtg 4 ft q ^r '1 4 !t fqsft 

eq qtft 1 1 ^ qtJfqjR qiR HRr ?Rr ??rqr 1 1 q; 4 qqR 

ft ^ ^qft ft^ «[I3r feqjqrt .l qj^qqR qsqi® fe%^ qfe^R'q 



qRqqm, i w 

qqiqi 8 & t, 4k qqqkn*? £ «nMf qft m «■ 

qt# fq*5qr 1 1 

$4qqR $ qifqqf £ gqr ^r #1, ^ q?i 4 
qfsqq toto 4k ^qqm k <tfm 4fa*rc, £qqqm % fqk.sr 
tfix tffarc $t 4k vpm qfsrq 4rfqqqk, ttat $i3mqiq 

«t i 4ta 4k * «rw qrcr ^ qt4t stoc 
4k $— qto % qnft ^isqkro sro Thrift q^ qqq i i q4 
qqR 4 ikgrc ?^ij qt® 4k qqsqkR sov? qte 1 1 

m$$z r srrakr ^^i°i~( ^xm, im m 

&\ qf apRiq ) q?rcrq ^ 5 £®rer q^! q* $% qqq $ fops *rqr 
{ 3R?q ) 4k fqspRi & kqq § ^qtq krqak « «w q.? 
TO *?nft qf tto. 4k qs f^q^ qf ^Rqr q»# t qqq 

8 f^qq ^3?J | ?rf VRqR * $4 4t ^ q;qq, 3?$fq q4h 
«?3q?q rk?r 4k wq kq q& qrq q;4qqR i qq & wroft 
nfq ®kr W fam |q t - fq& qrqf w qsq «? qfk^-sq, fqqq rr 
£ snikte fq^qr I I q?r wfefe % tefl ^TR q^R^r# 4t 
<qkt qq fq^qr 1 1 q»4qqiij Y qqr q^fl £qt -4k qq^ qw^ 

Sjfl^q ftqqf J ®q q/JT 5 fqTTOt 4t RKRqr 4t qq krq®t ^T 

$qR q* q?qqq* qn? 4 qfk^ st qq, test q^r q** 4 ^oo q§r 

q^ q;r q;^ fq^qr f i qf r fqqRfifer f, ki^i 

qftq;qT q;^ k fq^Y qt qra ilqr 1 1 tixm ^4qqiq n 

qRf I q^ qqj qiqq qq? Tm ^: « fqqm mxm t \ 

— ^4rr^ << q\q? qsqr ’ftqqRfr, 
qt^ qq?iw, ^ qfe r^qTq?qtqft 4rq -,? qte ^s?rr f i eq 
qftm' qr 4tq %x$ w r ^qi® qi%q>‘ # ^ q- 

qiq w f®f^q qr^ 4 |qt^ tt^ 4t^: qsisqtqfq 5iRqr®r' 
# q*t^r |n qR k 5!Rr qif|q | . . 



VdR qiR-^qq, qNqf qjqqr srsqpq i 

— ansnfcni wkqrft qikrqY qft qrnqR ft 
sr^R^r qqt wz sri^r I, qqt ft fftqk q^qr fmr 1 1 qns- 
Hkrq ft q*ks ft qeqft* qq q*q* qnWq ft $kr 1 1 q;4qqR 
^ H9* q* q^% ftq^qfl fq^ift f | q?jfqqR ft ^in { qfa, } q*^3 
\ *Tt55 q^ qrq; tr ^r; ?. tifa *IR <R 4k xr% 7355 ! 
TO; '<5 qfo 3TIJT 3Rf HR 4k $ «fte 3?R ftqs ^ t | 

ftq®q?fr «r 9 hr qqft qqiR, Ttqj TOkt q# qn^imr, 
TO, fcnzm ^ m 5RT 4k ^ft «* { qt<>5 ftq qq ft^R I 1 
q4 Rkqkt qiqq> aqt ^tqjT fqsiRi qst ft* fftftt f 1 q^f ft 
snfqqstf *ft ft m 4k awig ^t sfar t i 

^q^qit ft 2 ftte ^R q^lqr vs ftte srit ftki^i tois? 555 
1 1 qK fkR sqfqqqk qqt ft qfik fftqft q^qi fRi % 1 ^ 
qR TO t | ftqq ft 3flft fqsiR qft ft qR $TqR <R TO 
qmq*m? ftt at 1 1 ftqqreit ft \l q*te}HR <r hr*; ;$ ftks 
^R q SIR; v 4 41 r ^R fftk£R£} q* q'klft 9<*R qq qqiR 4k 
3t W$; ? ftfo ^TR ftkl HRT; 3? qfo sqft ftkr H^R; qt*5 
^ qsq^t ^r ft qqi pr qst^q^ m qq; ftkt rt qqqq, $ 
^R> qtq^ ^ qq; qi- qf g^T ft 3?q^ qit fqfqq ^k- 
qr^t 33 H q ^iqt lj suit o ^a ; ^ $<$ srrft ^kr ^qr; ^t qt,; 

h ^nftj <\l qt^ ^R ^k sk ^ hr; ^ qt^^Rtrq; $kft. 
Slti ft qkqq qq; TO qtfT qt t; qr^c ^ qqt ftf 
qqt ft fqqft f ; $1 qR znrt ^ cftq^ qq Q? 4k HR} 4k 
t q'ks 5irft ^kqqqt I | 

3Tif^PRt— 5 q?^qnqq^qft *t$;i \ ^q^n ft 
^Tqqqk ^ HTR^t R ^ qtqy 3Rq qfq q ^ | q;oTqqiq *r qq; 

^qq q?iq sqn; ftt a?q» 4k mt 4kn f i 



i 5 vb 

q# q* q*lfk?r $ zq m% TO, M n$ ^sofr 
sf?t tf ^ qq# q&&rer$ quanta} tfl> qsT ^eqr 

4k ?ft% TT^ q<t 4k&q 5R[ TO 1 1 

^st 4 qrcr ^ $roff % fircro* ^1 sll 4k$ qf^t i 
«wt 4 nq ^qqr4f q 3?if^nkl qqR'i i to qf?<R q^r & *rq 
qfckf w q? r 1 1 ^froct €f ^ ski qfq to q# £ w# 
fqq q i ^v qf?q^ q w ^ qt ^ qR qiq sp-t I i qf??^f 
q 4t$ sq to %—(y ^tf^nkl, (r) qi^qt, (?) ^q*i?, 
( v ) qf^qqfqqt Nt, ( ^ ) to41, ( % ) %^k, ( « ) qw> 
( <$ ) *rtopto, ( * ) ^4faRiq% (vo) qqrrrK ( \\ ) q^rq, 
( r- ) qrcasT qr TOff, ( vs ) nt^TO't 4k ( w ) i^qR^lr i 
qf?qCf £ qm qTO TO'q q q i. 

^rfqqq?! £ t fa to ? to 4k \ mz sr* ; ^ q'te to 
© kl ski q. qfqqf %\ TO, *\ qts, $qt v 4k q qt® m 
m$; R} qt^ «n& ? 3R& 4k *K; ?? q*3 4k ?*, fa q^: qq; 

trqj TO 4k v|j 41*5 TO staRfagl t I 

^ *R>ft 4 tot 4k toj 4 ®*r $ q$ 
|q to qN qTO 4k to 1 1 ^ifrolqi^t qqt ssr qft 
£ q# ss sutft t 4k * fa q^£ qk* 4t qft q?rf fq^qt I f 
4t^qrqt d ^ qt^ ^ ^ TOr 4t^: qqf £ » q^ 
^ ^ 1 %; l ^55, H qt55, Hk5, ql^ ? q'te q^ qq? ^ 
S{^q[; ? Rfe 57F ^l^RTT^t^t fR t ^ 4^T ^ 

©tq^f ^ qq ^ qqj(q 4k ^ ^fRTf; S^ qt^5 3ff JT qq; 

TOs?S **k5 ^ fwi^rNst q* 41 toI 41^[ ^ ^ 

• ®tq(f ^ qq ? qqqq 41 t \ to- vql^; '4 ^ 4)^ «< q*!^ m ■ 
q^q; TO 4k-«<| fa m qk?q|t I i TOqiqtqil ir kff 

• qtslq^ qq; q^ 4 qm q| q| a4f qr TO-qq f i 



?VY qfqqf <qof, qfqqf 3T^7R I 

^ ^ TT ^f3 qf gsy ; ftqf f%qtff m q qtffqf 
^ m qfq qq& q*iq; g*r qr* q? fRqi; ftqf qr*; ^ qT ^ 
^qf qq£ qqqqf qft qif qfq qftqqi sfa q?t $ tariff qq % qq 

fi^ *fiq 1 1 

qU?q?t d qft qiq ft q;q ? fte qq; qff £ qiq* fq;qR q*jqf 
ft^I t I 3Tl^ qft fffff 52 Sffiftf, qff qqfq fq^fiT 1 1 2 qfe 37[?7 
qq^qT q fffS qq; w^ft qqsr 4tq ft ftq qqq qqqq e, fqq w. 
qr^q qr? qft Ttqt ftft f i qqss & qift qqq; qq?* q«i qsrq 1 1 
nT?fq?t £ 9? ^R qiqtqisqft 1 1 

TTH^Fir ?r^t — qf qft $;qq re^r tm ^tfqr ^ qfif # 
fqq^t f i qtqtqrq q qrq ftqf q^ £ ft m vm $w m^t'i; 

ft qt qf f qql q»l q^q^f q 3Rf qqf qrfq't qiqrfqf qf qq^ q|^ 
* \^ qft oqrfiqrf afK; ^ ^ ^ 

qR fnfif ^ qtq qqr n fq^ qf 1 1 

— qff 3fq> £ ftqf fqiqpft' q^ ^f 
qq^ qqirc, fts sqfqjq, qfeq #t qt€t qtq qiqqqr qft f i 
%lqis qfft n tiq^qr ^ qiq’ fq?q£ qqsqr ftqr 1 1 * 

571^ qq qif q^I Stq stf R qFfq ? qn: ft qq qqqif % 

?S qt^5 ^TR qq; qqft sftq s qqgj ; ^ 

q^ft; q* ^R q?T ?RqT; y* q'te «int ^ qqqjst qq$ sq T jt 
qtft qq qq; stft qq;R; ^ q*t^ ^ ^ ^ . v ? ^ ^ ^ 

mk q;f $1$, *;; qtq? -^TR qq; HRqn afa <q qt^5 5q?t qf^qtft 
=qf?tfi 

qtqtqR qfft w ql^qtrt q^ Tqqqqi ^ ftqf qq*K qqf qqf 
mi™ qf I Sf! rq 57tT qftqqr 1 1 «n%fft w qf f q* ^qq ^ncr| 
qil qR sws Hf ? qqq<3 t I qiOTqqjq ^ qfeqtff q^ 



4hrakf> I ■ 

4k fkq sk-i it ti ssr e ? m m fkR 
iff Soffit | qtffqT i *HiR q^lfqkt 4k *!5W3T& fi^lk 
&qqsTif f§ qfft I sfst stsf ^Ht ^ ^lit 

a Tif^ qp 4f4 qft* f^flf i s^r qRt ??sY t i qit, qs- 
RTf, 3Ufg[ q,f fR sqgj if if if $$ i \ qiWRR 4 fT %■■ 
qf 4k w in's *4k qqq ^io % q^q?j 4} ^kt qp fqqit 1 1 



ite 4kt 4 whir 5ieft q=c *tr qf& qiisi Rfs%\ qk 4 
qrq fink m mkif i * qwq 4k m& 4k ^it q;r 
4k fk4 fiqk q* ®U3 ^ qqi wq, qf®4 if qfit 4k 
if3f $r qqqr 1 1 

fk^iT 4k |#Nr 4 sn4 §j? w 4k i#ri4 ^it 4kr- 

4tk 4 W fs^r f | sjf f WT 4k 4f4qR sif 

& mm gjrrc sf4t i qq qjraikm sir i kk ?q ^ 
4k qfikf 4 4 ^ibt qq i q^rc q\ ^ w wf r qq fiq? \ 
4t^4tk 4 sir qfqres fq^r si ^ qrcri fsRi susiRf f , 
£ qrkq ^$44 *4 *4r'l i fit® % qc*m q*qs arcfifcf 4 
3?kq S3U f i 3^*44 4 ifaikt fit® ^q* 1 1 

o 

qt^kt 4 | fit® aflir if^R^t f$RTC q* *£fi ifck 3 
?kwr if qfq ; ?e fifa ^r q^R ; r fit® 4i4 ftflnwSgqret q^ 

^?»4f if quit 4f^ i w c q4 4 qq 4k 4 fs q qq»R 4k 
s ^T^ii -,!, qfs 4k qfs ^r ^ ^ ffRr? ^ qf ® ®fr ^r 

^Rr; tfk sfR qi^fq'qqssf q^ ©q>4f if qiiif 4f^ k 

4 qqr i^rr \ qT.R 4k 4i4f ^5 q^[ ^ qRkv^ qf® s?r ^r 
v 



qh*l tis, qMr ^qre'i 

svi <55 OT, sr$f & ^f§H q^ii- ^ ^t?t f.^np!W qjqq; ^ i%q 5F 
qfe §X3 qsqr f, ^ 3WT q$ q^t qScft; S tft& 3# iqffqS^f 
q* «?st 4t qmat* 4ft * s^ftf d qq |q ? q?R, ? ra, qq? 
W q 4ft Nar, 4 qrn qq> q$ft 4ft 4rf ^ q$ 

4ft q5 TOT, q*qftj 3# % HR 4! 3^ 5T. <55 3^r rtf; 

«* 3# qftl £ 3. ^ 4ft £ #* HR f , 

qqft >i\ ^ 1 1 

qftHftfr & *5ftPT? 35 5?f 3?ft 4ft f^RS^St & 3W* 

5t mfi q 5i q?r «?r 1 1 

n^rf ^r ^ferr— qftjqftt ^ <crown %- 
feqr t gig m f*ra mift t 4ft q?r h qr4°r qqrqRiq *ft ? i 

qftlftqi 5 qra Tiq?iqr qj 4ft wm 4ftr 5? <g& ert f i q$ 
5 sf|4 3t5<3Rr s 5T5* T53ft qq q??^ 3fa 33^ q5R? 5f 
3RK 4k qrtfiq h * qte ^ H5H3RT 1 1 riraftqr q hist 
hr 4q mqr m i mm* 4ftr*wfm 5r qfti qftt i tohrf 
h qtn q^; 4ftr stri 1 1 

4f#qr & hr q h? 5 *ft %-q$ qftw sft % h^ 

qroroq fta* RTI3I3T? 4r 4k ^qft efHH-qq sisnftm it i m 
nfrs qr4t rrRftre nm %qrst q fair I { 

4t ^kr q^i^iq^ & q^ ^ » ?t3r 
qt% f^73 |<5 TIW 4 5uqr qff^q | qt ^feqf fiV Wl 4tq|f r ^ 
qr i^tt, ?? 5tfr qr fq^tw, svs ^ q T JT ^f^ > %*■ 
qr q>?q 4t€f s ^ qr -^qjNt q; r qf^t, 4tfr qq fVrf^rr- 
4k 3C^ 5>qr q^: T[qqq^ I, fas5t ^f^qr 4t i qrq. 
qq^ 4 q?^ q^ff S2 5^ t> ST?? I, 3®qrft ^ qtf 
fq%H ®qqf | ^iqqq?: ^ cT^rt fq^ 5f 33R ^3f qq^or. 

'O ' ' 





4k 30 ftfa I I gfeqf qq 3t§t Stst T^rft 
1 1 fRftt^R r rrtoi 4k tors 4k TRkTOft qq wi^i 4k 
sttosk t 1 

qqsRkw ft rrt e w * q'te ^rr 9 «to 4k ftsj ^t 

rtrI; *1 Rfo 37iTt 4fcr tot; q* «ito srr ^ $$ s q< ^ ^i^t 

^T3T TOT 4k V' Rtw 3RR RfiqR55R£t 1 1 

— R^f qqft 4k o!^ft ft Rt^RT 4k <§a ft 
rr sq & hir rrrr; qq; TOf; ^ % rth q$ ^Wt R$ qq ^ 

4> 

ftfc TO 4lf RR 355 4k qf^R R}ft qq; ftteft R RfTquftsqq RIR3R 

9 fqrqflRt 1 

Rfl^TOft R'*4k5 3# ra^TfRT TOT; 5 Rte Wr^R^ 
*K RvE? R RRr |RT, Rfqt RR ^ RqRR 4fq Rqt RR qiRt, ?jj 
Rfe 3TTR Rfq* TT^TT ^Rcftt *S : 4te TO RTO5$ VI 3? ft Rfft ^ 

RRtft ft R# R 9 fgq^SR, R. qqftt RRTO r ®T> Rtqt, q$ Rqt, 9 
TOT 4k 9 qRRqftt; 3 R*te TO \ RRRR 4k TOTTO 3$ Rfo 

smT &tz\ tot, y 4 Rte to mRRft ftt to-, v< Rte RRkRset 
qq m ft rrt i*RT Rtqt rr qq; rto 4k q>T 3 ^; << Rte 
,s?ir ster tot 4k %l 4t® to soqirc I i 

rftRr^ftqRazf ft snikRzSt qq; q^i? qft Rkt r ra<ft qq r?i t- 
. RTR 4k STR? spif RfftfRlt; q>| Rfftrftr R ftft^ft f- RTR R[r; 

HRR55 4k «TRf 5FI* RRR 1 1 ^ R^ RJft ^\% ft qtw 

5T^2 fR^RI I I 

-gTC^TS-^T RT?q ft rftRm qq q^? RtR qqft r^tr f, ^tr 

r qq?fj tor 4k rr kr^r fwrt f 4k Rrat feiR f 1 Rfr 

eqjTTqrRi, q^TRi to '4k ^rqro^r 1 1 qfr w ^ qrf^ 4t^?qq 
ftT r! fi ff^rq 4t RRRt qq tfftm w ^ 4tq tir^r 9 ^ 



qfaqfnR,.qfqqf i _ 

tit® fem f i wmre ft q^rfeqr q* qqft q^i^ff ftt 
$f qfaqf % qtft m w ?, ^'«Rf h qd[ srs qq; ^ 
qfrft qftsx ft<qq# I i str m ^ ^ q^ qre qq 
q$ t, qfr ft ^ zfam® ftr qf 1 1 %m\z % qw I^r 1 1 

^1 — 5IW ft l qt^s «?R qfetf-qtftt qq 

qt qf^I q^R f 1 Stfft 3TJ7T qt qf f-qfp, qrsq; W ^iqt- 

raq «qqqt ?h qfe a?ift «rT *rf q; ft ^qqtf f **« : 4t^ f i 
qtftq qiqft q; sjrtf ^ ft qiiNr ft req *rqq 1 1 ^Rf ^ 
stor q eqq* fq$ qf f i ftt sftlt ft sTRqffttsr- 
^ ft ^ q'fe ^Rl^qq ITqJT q« q'fo t 1 

fqq^Rt e?q; ft * tit®, ? #3 sffa ^ tit®VX qq; qq; ^qr ; q 
qtw ^qft qq; qqr qqqq mm Crt q*<q ^ $$; V s tit® sqft 
r < m* t, ^ qqj % qq ftte e^rr qp %® ; ? q'te 
a?R qqqqf # ^R qq qq> tilft , ft q q?R. 3?ft $RK b 5 qfa 
str qqq ft qtft qq; qrct q;r fte; v* tit® str -r^ q^^qst 
q^ qH^Rlftf ftt q^qt qtq pft ftt R ^\ti, 5TOR r 

qqjR, Siqr ^T f^l fH ^ ft^S^qiW qqftt qqqfm, 
^ ^ faiqfftq '4rq 5iq^ ^ ^ qt^ 5 fr qf^t 

I l 

ft qR qqiH qqt q^ «£& qffe 55RF 
qjf qqs f i qsst qi 4^ftf ft qqft ? qqirq; qif^qf ftfs^ 
ft f%q ^qift sltt ftt H q«3jqt; qtn^T ftqqi qq qfl qtqtt 
qf r^y f^etj qqF qfq 4lx qp ftW f 5 qq5 sT^^F; qqt qiF 

q?qt f i 

ftj qt^J 3FF^' ft r qfq;t i q?f ft qrq* ftt ?rfq? 
q^ ^qqtfr t 6 l qt^ 1 1 ftt q?q? q^ qs^ft $ qt55 qqi 



tifttft*, i 




x\ ^55 *!* q* 5 qq<t q* 5 t W \ qftt, ft# ft f# \ *# 
mw t to, \ *ftftT $r ftqq, qtftf *ft *rc \ i*\ ${ *»fa 
to «qqr %*t ft*T ft** ^ q# to ^qqftrfa q#t q* toc ftt it 
I^h 4ft ftqqftifa; v§ qt* to t^nfj- qftTO>> sit fttw TOft** 
ftt sqft a# 3I5Rtf T ftt *f t 4ft <<t qt^j TO TOftt q^t I I 
q^q *ft ft aro qfts *q; qsft q? if 1 1 

— q*<qfttq#t qq q$ qtft q;i qqi tot 
qq^iq 4ft ft# ft f# qq» q?t qssRt 4ft q?T *t *qf 1 1 

.ft arm qm ^roq; tfqqqr q *??*> t. fro q* fro qsqft nift- 

r>. v 

q| 4ft qs# 2K ft#'! 1 qsst ft % ft ** qr qq;. to 1 1 1 
'4^%i^5l — q* to* 3* q* faqft Itqqr, 

f# q to* ftt at? # q*i#tq#t ft to qar i ? qt^y 
qsrot ftt qq^ri^r fq4t i qsr qqif to ft *# qift to R* 
*# qq; qjftnft q ^ fttsftqf, qtqt ftt q q^rftt 4ft **f q^R 
f i % ft an* srar eiq; tot afa ft# to m It* 1 1 qft ft 
qts ftt to qifttft* <** qte 4ft to ftt 4ft qiq qrftt n?qj ft 
areftt? i q# f 1 ^ to* 5 rt fftqro wftftm ft vftt ft* 

Ifts: arsfttfT *ft'i i *ff ft qintft* 4 tq * 5 «it?r niMr ft f# 
m **lf ft *ftqj fqq^ti to' *r^t to ft TOtfrlft* 
q5iq*t*i2*#t 4t* % **qft ftt fttfti to ft TOft 
qis*s s 3t ft*® v*l 1 1 ^q'tf qi^t Hf qj q^ qf if *^if *ft‘ 
f i ^ q^ 1^5 mft q^*t f i 

• tHficf I t 

qf srtf is ft ^ nt*. qqiqftt-qq^ift ft ^ q'ts, ftqf i*t to 



\\° qRq-^q% qfqqi sfe, qNqf *vem i 

qfo 4k 4 ? r ^ q^ q* f i q^qm 4 4k ?q qi4f 
ftt SRfR 4 qi qs7794t ft 4k m q~kiq ft, srkqiftf ^79^ 
ft ^qtftcl qRr qifg^ | ^R^k ft q^ftt fkT s^nisr W qt^ 

* o 

4ft q?rf vITRlf ftt ft ^13%m ^ qfo f | 

7991^9 qfsfqftR 55[ & qjqt^ faft q ^ qftftfr ^jqqf 

w l qk 4ft floret 4k ^ I 4ft niff ftt q^4f if 
fftfaqq, rafqfftqq 4ft ?*ft stfqi 4k fqqrcr q>Mr% i ??f qq 

^55 9R 9|9 StR I | sq9<S£o fo ftTflTRR 4t 73RT qacq-qq?? 
$ sm TR^TR q ^3<5 qacq q; 3jq^ ^V? ft?*, *oW( q^fq- 
99, ^3 f^cRR, ^ qftftqq, vs hfi 9R9R 4ft V$ sjk \ 


... s^fir i 

99957kiaR3?T 77 ft | q'fc 

4k faqt4|- ft ^ qfts q* f i q^ftqiq 77 4k sq qjftt fttqsR34t 
ft 4ft qusqtJTq 77 sn&n4f ftr fqqkl ^qqf qqqiffcnsqa^t 77 

^sqftrr TfRr qrfwq 1 qtsqftrq ft fttqrns, ftrqftftT, tItrt 4k 
qqqkfareq^ ffts q?i| stmt# ft s?5qt?r v^j qfts t, 
q^q vftqtsft 77 sftvft ^ ft ft qqsqtqrq ft sreqftr $« q'k 
q* fq®qi 1 

sreqftr qfoqftR %% % $qn£ f4ft qq ^ *qR 4k ftk »• 
jrh 4k *99? *m\ ^ ^ m$ ft c.^00 4k wr 1 1 q^f qk 

791 4t 71 q539 VRftt I qrc4k qftff £ q^ftRl % 7$^ 4 Rjq 

qf qffti pir 417: 4knkt # q°^t 1 1 qff TO»nft fqR^ ^ 

5155T9 qqi 4tft79RT f I . - - 

; 

^q \ 66 \ qft q^q-nqqr ft ^qq.siqqt ft Hkq 37?qtftw 



' 3^?l, i 

\s3<<o Tfgn n ^ qq^qm 4k \t\ %m\n i 

$qq ft *qfqHT®£t ft qkrc ftq$ v<^ q^q q | 

OTra'fsrar — ^ qffcnikR: £qr fqqiq ftr q$ 
fq^r f I faft qjf Saqjsj ^ooo qq qk* 4k fqqtf ^pc SRR 3T- 
^qtff 1 1 pr MS? qqfeqfaqf,— a^qkr qr Sfrcrqwa?, 
4k qm i qrai^ faft q fpraq q?if?4f qsr fq^krar 
§ I Rffffqf 4k aut & #* 3 ?o qfq ft ift® q^ qffr qtq* 

55?q^ fqqiqFft $r ?raq 1 1 f|qi^q ft *3 ft 

qfsqq 4r qq t* i fftafarq qq krqn; m% ft y^ao qfts, 
qrqtqrq qq ?<sooo qfts 4 k t?nc qrq $r >w^'»o qfe sFqr f i 
fq« ft qf?qq qsqrejst 4tqr q^ f^s qqif, faqftt fttfsqi fmj? 
ftl qrqre ftt fc\ kqq f ,— fq8 ft q&q^r ftkt qqgj ft <q$ft ^vr 
ftte, *r*q Ft fttst #? 4k qkqq ftt qkT qfte 

fcNt t I qqr? ft Sfftf qrq qqqq »Vo qfcj ftqrf 4k Vo 

*rks qtfrf q q^k%, q^ftte f?qrk 3o fttfsqf ft qfk; ?^ooo 
$\z ft ^fqqi SNtl? | fqft q stsft qqfat R|q I' | ft 

fsqft ftr qiqq 4k qmq 3 $ f, kwS qs4f, ^r, q'tftqqr, 
l?f tTqTTqr % q^fq^t f* | qfsfqf ST^qjq^r q fq^jqt f I 
qf^qqt mm q?qr^ fqft q^t^qr ft fqsp* fq^st 1 1 f?qraq 
ft fqsfqft q^ qftiniq, qtqqr^, qq^fw qi^qram qqrq 
q I q q^q^, ^ki, qpqr |tqi^ ftt ^ift f j q^?H q^: ft 
q:iq qft* fkr't 1 qq^ft ^rqqff q ^ f^q ft 

q^(T ftl fkq f^qrf? 4 1 qrk q 4t^ kfqife qfrf?ftf 
ftsiq^f q ff% I - 

W ^ ftt qqcq q«JjqT ft ^qq q^q 

^RTq; ^sq 4t^ %ir aft^ qq q 

vq^v? ft,* ap4q v'sqqv-^ f|?^, p^qiq qsqs ^qrq t 



• mra-w?. q?33? (30?, qmi ^qrc i 

#* ^ qrc# i sfrfo# & ( 3 # 8 R^y-'-s *1333, ?ro? 3 vs 

31^3, *0*^33 #3 & i <\?w m qsiiW $ 33# q* t' ", f#r q $ 

5333 313 ? q **©<> & ^q qrq? q ^> 0 o $<v> 0 3$, w qf- 

qf q too i? ^ooo qq; #*#355 9o 3f?f 3 ?ooo wajfqqf qqcq sr ( 

qft^feqf * to $ 5-5T q qrfeq 333.1' \ 33# #* 

qiqr fqsqq ^ # 3 ? $ qp fa*Ri?t i qjqrsf & fqqr# *331**1 
mx r *p?*f' i *13 qrqf # f«rand r p #'3R ^ 
ar^-i? f i 3§f & ^q 3RR, *r$- #* qrt^q*? ft? f’ i i%qf qrq:. 
S3 flq? 1 | 3f? q; #3 3*3* # #31* 33T 3!* #2 R «r- 
35* 35 3333 33#3 t I 

5*1 ft# q t?*5 3R%I 5-qf? 35331 f | 3?3 ^IRT^rf # S3?? 
?t *1*1313? 3*3133 ^3 331 3?3 3: *1313 1 1 *13?(3*T .#* 33?3f*5 
q 3*ffq33 #313 #*3131* f' 1 . fq^3TO ##3? 35 *# •# 
3313 3i35 33! 3f I 313 f I 313 33* 3?r 3131* 1 1 353F£ 3 533? 
31*3 q 3>3 #q 353 f | #3 35 ft# 3?lf?3?5 33# 3* 351S 35*35 
*ftf?3T £ *1313 3fq 33ft 313? f 1 *% 3*3135, , 553, *13 f 3#*1, 
31(3, 3531*1, *# 3! 3^3 33 15 5Rf 553? ?# 1 \ qjqf^ 3 

35*5 3|3 fT3l, 311 3 ft 3R3? 3p '533 f 3?( 313# (33l 3|3 ??3? t j 
3lftq #3 ?3S33 #* §313 £ *513 353153! # #313*1 35*3 f‘ | 
5K, $?, f3q35, 5£3, 33#33? 3*3*, qfer 5?, 3? 353?r, 3?3?, ^33 
§*3113 3*# 33§f W 3531^ 3 313 ? 3?* 3#, *| 351 3*1313, 
3=31^, 313?, 33Rr, '^3, 313, 3313 # 3531#, q#r 3^331 s^qif^ 
q#; 5# ii 31^ S' | 33* $ *§33# #3 S# 33f 3f33 I* | 

'X 

q,3Tx‘ W313, 33*31, 5i5fq*31, 3R,3*H3r,33, 3?3, 3l?l 

#§T 3F3T, ^3# 313*# 3.3131* ^*3lf3 3?^ 3^(3 3 33? 
313? ? 1 3# 3## q; TO 3*i3? 31*5 ^ *# £ ^*5f#f-q: *313 q* 
*5# % q*5 33 1 { 31# # *133! §*5^13? 5?-n#3R 33! 



■ i $$ 

qfft sfft q$ *it t i 6 % 

« qqqi| || S^fiT # 3>Rlt '<W q}*3 *t! I a^asR # sjtj^ qq; 

^ ms qr* *pjjqT i mmC ftRR q b r§» 

%—hPM, cRlf 4ft qsqjqj | 

— %rr t h m tqq* q»t ^sqY wj q ^ 

err iqr ^ru ftt*R ? *.q qqR ^ qns £ f*ft & sirq* qrcra' 
M % *RT$tq?«& 3?qf^ SpqRq SRS ^sq qq SRR RR 
qqRT | rr q^qRq-sp q*qRq 4r ste *x r ^m\ mqt 
Xim\$ qqRT i ^ $r n « ssrfft q m^x 

r^r? *v$ftx ^ RRT f^Rif i vmm tons q^qi<rt 
q<ff «n fsiq SR v'W « qRsJwswR^t H qflTSf q^ q?r| 
qi# 4t ^sr 4ft ^ ^ftRT i wewwr#i« qfftrr $r 

q?RT^ 3|q$ §^R ^ *R I SR ?98<\ R ftff^i p*RRT * ftn 

q^T^t N q* q^t ^1; fqfr q q\TST tr sft qq I %& qqs 
q'ftR n 4ft<qf qft £r grisfa^ qrc it ^ rfqfcft 4ft 
frqt g s sirf i qRR qrr *rer §^R w qm qqr i sto 
^ooT im qftw q ®feqr I sRsre. £qr®t 1*53 x%\ 1 sr »<**< 
rr sfrjMt SfRiR & qjqf^ 4ft q?qi® fq% 4t m#f ft sftl fsqr I 
qq?q^t Ar W qlf qf qf g^ff ^ 

%m iRq sfq^ I 1 qsreqf ^ feet « 

s\m\ qRT^ <ft^ $r |wc qfT I 1 q%& 

^ l xft$ 3TR qq^ 5{Rri ^ $C$ a TR ? ^5J 4ft -<§ qt^ ^ R- 

w^Rt ^ 1 1 ^ftq qti # wb ^Frt^q n ql^ afft qrq' 
^m?f \6 q't^ f i 5Ri q^ q^ntft ^ 1 1 qq^ftr 

w i qfts g?R ^^qr q^c ^5; 4t^s q?qr |3?i qiqft v' qt^s 
sjr qsq ftft r p;h ; qft5 5 ?r ^ ^rft ^fsR ; <\ qft? 

q Sl^ 5Rd| ^ q*t55 3|R qR ^'^(T ^ qft? SIR 

■ h« 



qrqqi ms, qftq? zmw i 

f I Alft ft SRf 51?R ?j*w q?ft ScFttf ftt 4ft 
sm? *pws «m 4k qft $ffl? t ftte wt ^¥i| t i 

ft m 4ft- ft j# q| s4T w «nft/. 
5 qqqiT 4ft * ^sft q?s ft qft §q q?R 4ft t Sftqr 1 1 4 3ff 
ft qqsqftm^R ft rft$ ?« ^qq qi ^ ag^ fftiqi q.^ft to q^ *j- 
qR$®nft^M - " 

ftfo s reffi ft ^ ftts v g^ff; sj Sfts ^rft. star TOr*§ 
4tes mft ftift ^ 5Tx?ft ^ 4ft v ®nft *nqf cre ftftrarcqt : 
1 1 sr ?ftt s^fttfr fftR ®ntt { qr< fftaft ^ftfr 1 
•sRjft ft q? qfts s?(ft ftftr^r q* ftit $r ^s.-ftrcrftt qR ftqR 
«nft q*Rr Cm 1 4ft ^ 4fts sqft #fi#na^T f l fttosresft 
ft $ tffts wr ft ^fafftiraia q^qkt 3cRFt t i . 

^sRftna- * qqft 4ft « qssR'faift %- 

^r, * uwj ftter % $r qiftt 4ft ftt *??$ q* ns* w$ 
qq q^R 4ft K$m 1 1 

4t qf^ftftqrqaft ftr TOfft ft ^sqftrr 

eiram, * r ^ ftt «wf qr#n^t aqRwft^ftnn 
q^r sqqvfj-q^ftt ftftqiftt *HRt *3? qtw Sjft «?- 

5Rtf ftt *Rft, flftfft ftt WRff *Ilff 31^4 ^ 

4ft 4Hi ^ ftte qfif ^Tif qr4t *ftqr ?r» ftt sreqj i 

ft \l qte «nft qf q* ^ 4ftt ft qsiftt ft 
siq sq ^ vftftj snftqqfsqres-ft fti ? qsfftft 

^ ^ 4ft V< ftt?5 3TR qf f IHRF; «<| 4^5? 4t3T §F- 

^r4ftnS I ft qft gft ^qq 

q^iq ^{R q5l qF | | 

q q?^ fti?r qqft qqqq f ^sr^rt, 
ftt 4ftft, q^ft 4t^ 1 1 qft q^: ftft qsi ftqt^R 



i t \ ^ ftftl TRtftq j grcftzft qw^it- 
%v H *ft qf qft fq*5 qf l qft ft qq; qt^t #qf qj si ^r 

^ qf t j tqjqpft qqsqtqrq ft 

ftqlqr^, ^qr, ^(qtftq ftft ^?qtf qq snqfr f i ?%qr ft q;Rtftti 
^ qf« qft ftft t I qrffafsft ft qilaqt^q ^ qt^ 

fttft % q^q q^rf zmf qral *r$ ft q? ftqs *« qte q* 1 1 
ftter qqt *t*qr ft »2 Rmt 1 1 ssr qqt q qq> qpc? ft qftq ftte 
qqft qr<rc ^frf't i «nft qft to ft x qqt 3?iqs q^T q fq*5 
qf t ! qqsq^qiq Riftqrft fttq ssl q^ ft s?p^ft qf|ft fft- 
qft -3Tfft qqft 1 i ft^T ft sqft qf#nftt **« q^; qsq? 
qfai 1 1 aqft ftt ftft ft mx Tiq'iftq ftk ftt qqr £ i 
'^flfT^t $fq>— ft {*?& snft * qtqt ftn » 
q^qt^ftte qR qRRq't nz$ *k ? q>qt,qtq ^ q^R't ftk ^qr; « « 

qfa srrft xm« q^ft q* x $ti t; ^ q^Rt ftft qft m n© rTs 

^qr ftq'tqrc 3 ^; ? q r tft «nft $<rc qiqjqqsq ftfa qlft ^ pqq, 
s ftfc ^ ^qr Cfa ^ qte str < 4t4tiHt sf qj t j 
ft $qft ^f?Ht ftk * ^.?qj qqfar^ # qf t i q$r ftfsp ft qrft 
q?Y sirat 1 1 q#n^ qff ft^ »ftftf i qftisiqt a?q; ftqift 
^ ftlft f , &ix qqft q^ %r qq q* qrft qrftt ^ fe fq^ ftrqt 
I T q^ ^ q^qj ? '^ q:Tqq? ftt qf t i 

^rT q^ft § ^ s?ift qq; qa^t q^ ? TOrlk^ ^q>ft r 
q q^rqt ftft: q iiqft, ?. m* \ ^qr, % sqft ^rt, 
? qR qiqt q% H «nft ^fH^qt?^, 
^q^iqt; i^qr qrftt q^t ? sn^r f i qff qrftt ftm qr^q^i' 
q^q; m^m qsft &m% ^ ft » qt55 tir w qqtq . 
sFift fqn qifkrftt «iRft t I ftt^rqt ft vf 

qrqt %m %v\ qqq; c< qt^ ftft «<* qt^j sqft qfr ^qr #: ^r 



M qmf ws r tot 3 ?«jr \ 

% to to q* * %(t, 3 qtot, j |RFfl to. §* 

?R wI5r 4k qt?5 5|{?t ktot^qs^’ 

1 1 RRF w ktotost qqF qfft qft tffSfi | | ^ 

?r w=F SFIfit t } 

fo4fe^it-kqt tof£|t qq ^ tok qkt 9 torrer, s 
to> ty®f SF fcqR & T%tot kfT ^ to qfT f^H 9 

U tot s&irrar, m% 4t m% tor m qfto to 

tototi 

fqqM q << m 4f m ^55 1 1 qf4t *Ff $ to tor 4 t, 
fit to to €t n^qF to 5^qtf totokt q.q to.St qrft 
qit q'totR & to to tokra to to ^r qqr=c to 
® to to Hfq: qtotss to 4k & qf qfrq ^\x to to- 
qI3 to qi3?ftqiq #qfli 

^ars I 

totoqsjt 4 \s «fHr 4k qjisnkm 4 tons 4to: 4tto 
.8?$ 4 ^ to qqns; ki q tolFS tRF ^m«q 3ft ^JR I I 4t- 
toto to 4 rr q tote toto q?k q?to f i qFrtokrq % ?*$■ 
to? 4 q to qpftqpr qqi £tr 4k tofam 4 tos?? 

^RR to t l qRqt^iq 4 ^ to ^ 5FTF qt 4 k <qR 4 3. to 

to 5 qr eir qtoiss ^n=rr to 1 1 = 

qqtqr^ q qf^qr^r ^ ^ § feq qvtsi qqt |f 

f ^ q;qj «to #iR t i *mf ^ q^r4f q qfeqtq^: qqr % 
-sfqsHRqqqT 4k q|^ q^rfqqq qsf 1 1 
- qqte 4t ffN qkk t qt^ ^qr qk qq to < 55 ? 
^ w q to t 1 qq q qfqq qfqrt ^s to i to 
q;r qqq to ^ ^4 4 ^ I 1 to 

%' Wtof qq qnffqf ® ^ 5 q^r q4r f t to ^ q- 



‘ 3 R qRiqt ff I SqfaRS % qfqtTO qft fqqi 4 t ^ ft SRT 
w ftfe 4k qkt ^’4i f | qwsj fqqjq 

$r q?r %\f^H qiftro ^q'fara 8 ^i 1 1 

qqfan? ftt qqR-ft^r jpff § k 4 r q q§q q? srrat 1 1 qq 
\<z.6\ ftt TO% 8 q^q-Ijqqr ft ^ qWR ft; 3 R^ 

<\W f%% <?u p*RR 4k M TOR* fa?g HH. *c<s° & rn- 

*N? 8 q^jR-qqqr % qqq i°ow qqcq ft. sr^ 

mm\H, jctfqqq, h's fttft $^jr, v* qftkrqq 4 k 

'H Sjk I 

sftqkfaa^ ft «n^ #TO q$ Sftqr? ?*ftks q* qkrkftqset q^ 
^ 8kt r i qft qssrqt 4 k * tot* h* 4 te qq ftt 
I ftfe 3# ft q^mr v ftte ®iR qrq qfq qqft qqjR, ? siRr, 
qtrft ft TO ftqft 4 k 8fw ftl 4 kft; s?R kq % tRR 8 q?r 
fRi, kw qq qrftt s?ift qra*: ftfaqis 8 fq*qr 1 4 k y? qift 
ftfaqRj 1 1 



ftRqre $ftq ? ftfe ^«rr 4 k 4 km 8 .| 8 fq 4 kr f i qq# 

m ft sifqqi q^if <svs qfta 1 1 qj^R % *d f%qft q^ fttftqq* 

Tm q;r qfe, ? 8qft, wi^Rr 4k ski 4k? qqft qqqqq i 
qR5Tq ftqiftt kqft ftt #*r 4k qrftt fftq;qft ft raft qftt ( 
qteR ft qraftrra * ^r 4k * q?t q^» qf^q-qf^q * kt^t, 
^ q^Rt 4k ^qq^iqr 4k qrft cRq qf qj f i 

— ^^qqq_( ft^Rf,. qqqqm, t? 
n\ q'RR ) qq; 4k<ft£ t, qif slqqq 8 4fa ^ q?rN sft ^r qq 
fro qr; q?f qt^ q^kq k*mt i 

— 4 tqqi^ ft tte ^4 qq^fqqTqr^ f i 

\J) °v vO ’ 



w-^q^, qNfi racf, qjqqf « i 

4tq ft sf q>i qq^fqqr qti iff E 1 ^ ? ^' s - 

q5tp^i ^ooo qq, qk(| 's^o qq 4k hi** ®rfi s K *fikk ^* c 

1 1 to % qfqkw ss ^ S 4k q? qj| fl** i 

sftqqt^ ft ^ ftte s# 4ter s^qr* ^ ftte *nft 4k?* ^ 
aqir qq qq « q^5 a# qqft?t IT 
©fa qkq*. ft 4fcft qfftt 9 q%55T 4k ? fPF 4k «< ^ STl * 
: aqtqtq f i ^qqr^ ft « qt5> q^ q*?t qq^t ^ I 

TOkOT — ^rqtqiq q i^f ikr qq£ wq, si^qq^r 4k 
qft m ftti qq ^gqqsr q^ 1 1 qft ’ q$ 4*rhn^ 4t 4k ft> ?jrft 
vfrqqi« ft 4k qWqkqTqiq^ qqt qffft 4, «macfW-t i q^ 
q qq qq^iTt qqqit f i fqqiffr # 4t fqqkft 5 4t q? 
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central figure of the story ; it was the twelve plain 
men, as they went out two and two to heal diseases 
and to expel devils, that at present fascinated his 
imagination. He had already proved that he had 
imaginative insight into character and delicate 
precision in the drawing of attitude ; he was now 
trying to express the sense of joyful power and 
self-consecration which a common man must feel 
in discovering that he can deliver and save. 

One morning Willie appealed to Oriane for 
help. He ran in by Miss Kennedy’s garden gate, 
bareheaded as usual, and bounded upon the sill of 
the breakfast-room window, to appeal for Oriane’s 
help. He wore a jacket of purple velvet so plenti- 
fully ornamented with bright splashes of paint that 
he almost did duty for the flowers that were out of 
season. 

c Do you think that if you asked him, and if 
you came to read to him at every sitting, he would 
sit to me — I mean the Apostle Peter?’ He 
bubbled over with further explanation. i I’ve just 
a perfectly splendid conception of another Apostle. 
This idea has been simmering ever since I first 
sawJiim. I couldn’t have the impudence to ask 
him myself. Pve tried to sketch and snapshot 
him when he didn’t know r , and it isn’t what I want. 
O Oriane, friend of my infancy, life-long friend, 
do ask that dear old man to sit to me ! ’ 

4 You don’t deserve it. You said nasty things 
about him when he first came ; you said he ought 
not to have come.’ 

c I recant ! I recant in dust and ashes — no, I 
think you recant in ink ; it’s something else you 
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do in dust and ashes, but I’ll do them all. Til 
cleanse my double-minded heart — no, the heart 
and the mind cannot be the same thing — although ’ 
— with rueful face — c about the internal organs of 
penitents I know very little ! ’ 

‘ Go and tell him how much you need him. If 
he oniv knew, it would give him pleasure to satisfy 
you. We are all like that, more or less/ 

‘ Most of us much less/ said Willie. ‘ For 
instance, there is nothing would give Compton 
greater pleasure than for me to sit to him once a 
week in church, but I won’t/ 

c You don’t call that sitting cc to ” him; my 
Scotch aunt calls it sitting cc under” him/ 

‘ I should certainly feel fearfully sat upon if I 
had to do it/ 

c But then, that is against your principles — the 
more’s the pity/ 

£ I haven’t got any principles. If it were made 
worth my while I’d do it in a minute — no, even 
then it would take ninety minutes. There’s the 
rub — ninety minutes once a week. And I want 
the apostle to sit to me for ninety minutes half a 
dozen times in a week. I haven’t the face to ask 
him to do six times over what I wouldn’t do once/ 
c Minus one multiplied by six isn’t what you 
mean/ 

‘Well then, if you understand mathematics 
and I do not, it is for you to go and persuade the 
apostle/ 

c What has* that to do with mathematics ? ’ 

< Ali that I want is to get the right figure, 
and please bribe him by promising to come and 
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read to him every time. Poor Diana, you know, 
feels so wretchedly ill ; it’s no use expecting her 
to read aloud.’ 

And at the mere mention of c poor Diana’s * 
futility Oriane’s compassion caused her to go upon 
his errand. 

She said to Mr. Ward, 1 Poor Willie Latimer 
has no religion at all. He feels inclined to jest at 
our religion most of the time, and that is not very 
agreeable to us. But, on the other hand, it is not 
very surprising, because, if you will think of it 
dispassionately, it is only the truth of religion 
that keeps it from being absurd.’ 

c I can see a glimmering of what you mean,’ 
said the old man, c for I’ve felt inclined myself to 
chuckle over my neighbour’s capers when he, good 
soul, thought that, so to speak, he was dancing 
before the Lord. But it only needs that we see 
his gyrations from his point of view and then we 
respect them.’ 

4 I’m awfully sorry for Willie,’ said Oriane. 
1 His wife is so beautiful, and she might be quite 
well and make him happy if she would only think 
so. The doctor says there is nothing the matter 
with her, but that she will certainly work herself 
into some of the diseases she is always fancying. 
Isn’t it tragic ? ’ 

‘ Poor thing ! there’s more suffering in that 
than we know.’ 

c Yes, it’s worse for her than for him ; but that 
doesn’t make it better for him ; and he always tries 
to be so cheerful. I feel sure that it is because 
there is something wrong with our religion that he 
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is not religious. He said the other day that if our 
religion were what the Gospels represent it to have 
been, he’d go to church. And now he wants to 
put you in a picture. He wants you to sit as a 
model. I am sure Willie needs the money he gets 
for his pictures,’ 

Mr. Ward rose and said, * I’ll go at once.’ 

Before Oriane could explain that she had only 
hoped to make an appointment for the next week 
she saw him walking across the green churchyard. 
Willie Latimer also saw him coming and began 
dragging about his canvases and easels. In his 
big white studio he made a brilliant figure, his fair 
complexion almost as scarlet with exertion as his 
red morocco slippers. He went flitting hither 
and thither in his paint-splashed purple coat, the 
very epitome of joyful expectation. 

The next day Willie again accosted Oriane. 
‘ You didn’t come to read ! ’ 

c I never Intended 'to. You must talk to him : 
it will do your soul good.’ 

‘ I should shock him. I put a cork to my lips 
for fear of doing so.’ 

‘You needn’t be afraid. It was awfully kind 
of me — I gave him a thoroughly bad opinion of 
you to begin with, so that you can easily make 
friends with him now. I told him the very worst 
of you.’ 

‘ Goodness ! what is the worst ? I haven’t the 
slightest notion -which vulnerable heel your gifted 
tongue could take hold of me by ! ’ 

‘ There ought to be limits to the abuse of 
metaphor.’ 
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* It is more charitable to abuse a metaphor than 
a man. If you told him the very worst of me 
there can have been no limits to your abuse. But 
you ought to have come and entertained him, for 
I was so awfully respectful to him that I hardly 
dared to speak, and only said, “ Hi, there ! that’s 
exactly the attitude I want.” Every way he 
turned was just the way I wanted him. He 
might be called a model man.’ 



CHAPTER XXI 


A ONE-SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The dissolution took place early in December, and 
the General Election was to come on in January. 
Mosford was a * one-school area * ; and the whole 
community, under rival religious leaders, was 
agitated about its school. 

There is a main line of cleavage that runs deep 
in the religious instincts of the human race. By it 
all men are divided, as we may say, into two 
classes — conformists and nonconformists. The 
one class, realising that God must be reached by 
some material means, hold instinctively that some 
particular means must be necessary to His plan of 
imparting Himself to man. The others hold as 
instinctively that, because worship must be spiritual, 
all means must be equally the servants of God and 
man in their mutual approach. 

The dividing line is not apparent. A man 
may spend his life outside any commonly received 
creed or cult, and in the practice of the presence 
of God, invent fpr himself nice observances that 
become to him as the essence of all true religion. 
Again, a man may sincerely practise the most 
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formal of religions for a lifetime, and yet at bottom 
be so hostile to its forms that a touch or word 
reveals his aptitude for finding God as easily under 
another guise. The touch or word only comes in 
times of revival and upheaval ; only then are the 
latent forces of these two armies felt. Even then 


the line remains unseen, for many men continue by 
accident in ranks to which they do not properly 
belong. 

Broadly speaking, to the nonconforming mind 
any institution which claims some one symbol to 
be God’s chosen means of blessing must, sooner or 
later, appear to be a spiritual despotism ; while the 
conforming mind ’finds itself always cast back by 
the waves of experience upon some such outward 
sign as upon a barque which offers the only means 
of safety from an angry sea. To the mere onlooker 
the Christian documents seem to be patient of both 
interpretations ; had it not been so, many more 
poor souls might have made shipwreck of their 


faith. 


The misunderstanding of the motives at work 
within himself and his enemy characteristic of the 
humam‘ warrior is conspicuous in the religious 
warfare between these two types of Christian mind. 
It is seen in the conviction that haunts the mind of 


the dogmatist that what opposes him is a definite 
system, an organised party, upholding a counter- 
creed and eager only to supplant his c ism 5 with an 
1 ism 1 of their own. The Dissenter, again, finds 
it difficult to believe that devotion to the form need 


not degenerate into lifeless formalism. A clearer 
knowledge of the issue between them must help 
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the practice of that charity by which alone man 
finds his highest good. 

In Mosford there were now two men who were 
almost typical of this difference. John Compton 
could not even conceive of a Church which was 
propagated only by personal character ; a society 
that consisted only by the inner bond of spiritual 
apprehension was to his mind no society at all ; 
whereas to the mind of Jarvis Cole personal 
character was the only force that could be used by 
Divine character, and the bond of inner spiritual 
apprehension was the only bond that could really 
unite men into a society whose outward forms 
might be many. For Cole, devotion to the person 
of the Leader and obedience to the ideas which His 
character embodied were all that was needed to 
ensure the inspiration of the whole Church. For 
Compton, the character of the Leader was only 
fully expressed in a visible order, in whose divine 
economy human devotion to His person could 
alone find adequate expression. 

To the conforming class belonged the old man 
with the beard and the considerable following of 
worthy and pious folk which he had gathered : 
these were rigid ritualists in the importance they 
attached to the negation' of certain ritual ; they 
were bigots in the application of their tests as a 
measure for divine grace. To the nonconform- 
ing class belonged by nature Miss Kennedy and 
the squire and his son — the first two devout 
souls of the Anglican Church, the other *an 
agnostic. The position was illustrated by the 
fact that Mr. Compton really suffered more sorely 
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under the laxity of Miss Kennedy and Mr. 
Latimer concerning his control of the school 
than under all the attacks of the opposition ; 
while Mr. Cole found his own cause more 
weakened by the absurdities of his ultra- Pro- 
testant allies than by other forms of ecclesiastical 
tyranny. 

Christmas came and brought no Christmas 
peace. At a large dinner at the Hall Compton’s 
political sentiments found such strong expression 
that one or two of the neighbouring landowners 
afterwards discussed the danger that these fire- 
brand parsons were to the community, and a 
young man of some parts, who was thinking of 
seeking orders, decided that he would take to the 
law. Yet Compton, because he was obsessed by 
the notion that the opposition were only animated 
by hatred of his Church, thought that he had 
spoken most moderately. The Browns were so 
cold and stiff to the women of a Liberal family 
who commonly drove in from some distance to 
Mosford Church that in a little while they ceased 
to come. There was another absence from church, 
one which the present ardour of the vicar and his 
district visitors made it difficult for them to per- 
ceive : the unspeakable presence that wc call 
spiritual life, which had been wont to meet the 
quiet church folk when they joined in prayer and 
to uphold the vicar and his helpers when they 
taught the children — this had gone away. In its 
place there was a fever of zeal that had much 
semblance of life. 

Nor was the state of affairs among the 
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Methodists any better. There was no limit to 
the unkind thoughts they had got into the habit 
of thinking about the Church people ; and out of 
full hearts their mouths spoke more often and 
with more bitter effect than they realised. The 
class meetings grew hopelessly chill. The son of 
one of their leading men began to frequent the 
‘ Red Cow.’ The young grocer whom Mr. Cole 
had rescued from a life of dissipation fell back 
into his evil courses, none knew why. His father, 
harassed by domestic trouble, his small head turned 
by political rancour, was so rude to Mrs. Compton 
over his counter that she was obliged, at great 
inconvenience, to withdraw her custom. Ethel was 
wholly innocent, and indeed long-suffering ; but 
the Methodists laid it to her charge as a part of 
that unconstitutional pressure which the Church 
was bringing to bear on voters. 

Mr. Jarvis Cole was always on the platform of 
any meeting held in the Liberal interest, and his 
wife swelled the chorus of every choir that 
c enlivened the proceedings,’ as the reporters said. 
Muriel Cole was a good singer, indeed she was 
one of those singers who, commonplace in every 
other function of life, excel in song. Her soft- 
throated notes were not only beautiful in them- 
selves, but they always seemed to express a depth 
of soul which at no other time did she appear to 
possess. At this election the ‘ songs of the 
people ’ were a marked feature of the Liberal 
meetings. The Tories really suffered everywhere 
through having .nothing to correspond to them, 
either in wit or in depth of sentiment. A choir, 
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largely composed of young men and women of the 
chapel, under the leadership of Mrs. Cole, attended 
the steps of the Liberal candidate whenever he 
drew near to Mosford. In the coldest wintry 
weather they would march, or drive in a brake, to 
any neighbouring hamlet, and stand for an hour 
in some cold barn or on marshy village green, 
making the welkin ring, and cheering on the 
village Radicals with their music. In these songs 
sacred and secular alternated without causing 
singers or audience any sense of incongruity. 
That magnificent hymn, ‘ God save the people,’ 
pealed in the wintry air with all the appropriate 
fervour of prayer, when a few minutes before a 
ridiculous political parody had been rendered with 
melodramatic spirit. 

One real weakness of the Church position in 
Mosford was that its adherents were specially 
eligible for certain ancient c charities ’ which 
annually bestowed flannel or coal on the deserving. 
It had never been the habit of those who con- 
trolled these charities in Mosford to let their sun 
shine alike on Churchman and Dissenter, on the 
clean and neatly clad who hobbled to church and 
the clean and neatly clad who hobbled to chapel. 
Therefore it could not be presumed that those 
who c voted yellow ’ would be assured of remem- 
brance at the next distribution of benefits. The 
consequence was that, instead of adherence to the 
Church being connected in the mind of the 
Mosford working man with independence and 
heroism, it was associated with self-interest, which 
repelled the better class of workmen from the 
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Church. The present vicar had not inaugurated 
the system but inherited it, and, to do him justice, 
had no wish to show sectarian partiality ; but it 
was his duty to select the most deserving cases, 
and he had naturally more opportunity of knowing 
those among the worthy who went to Church, or 
at least sent their children to the Church Sunday 
School. 

Another disadvantage to the Church was that 
the only school in Mosford was the ‘National 
School,’ still, as a ‘ provided ’ school, under the 
vicar’s management. The vicar and his friends 
were constantly saying that had it not been for the 
Church, which had founded the school in 1820 
and had since kept it up, there would have been 
no education in Mosford. As, however, the dear, 
innocent old squire and the women of his class 
made no secret of the fact that they thought the 
chief evils of the world arose from ‘ too much 
education for the poor,’ there was a large section 
of working men in Mosford who had a general 
impression that the vicar and his school had for 
thirty years stood between them and the better 
education which otherwise might have been theirs. 

‘ They wants nought . but to keep us their 
servants,’ said a stout ploughman to old Mr. 
Ward. ‘ There’s two strapping lads of mine and 
three little maids. Squire thinks they’ll all make 
good servants at the Park or the Hall — neat and 
trim and obedient — if they don’t get too much 
learning.’ 

‘ I suppose, from the way you talk, sir, that you 
are a Liberal,’ said Mr. Ward with a courteous 
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inclination of his broad shoulders. He stood half 
a head taller than the yokel. 

c Naw, sir ; I’ve been a truth-telling man all 
my life, and I’ll not vote yaller and tell Squire I 
voted blue. I’ll vote blue, for I think it’ll be 
worse for my children if I lose my place. Squire 
won’t have no yaller folks on the estate if he 
knows it. Squire’s a good master ; but I tells 
my lads to learn all they can and ship themselves 
off to the colonies, where they can vote the way 
they have a mind to.’ 

1 You have had a good education yourself. 
Where did you go to school ? 1 

c Naw, sir ; I’ve no learning. There was no 
place for me to go to but the school here, and 
they teach more things now than they did then.’ 

‘They taught you to sacrifice a great deal 
rather than tell a lie ! I can tell you I think that 
is the grandest sort of education. And if you are 
not a learned man you have learnt the advantage 
of knowledge ; you want it for your children ; 
and you are able to look over the edge of the one 
small- place in which you live and to know some- 
thing of what goes on in the world. Do you 
know, sir, I think the school was a good one in 
your time.’ 

The labourer was soothed and scratched his 
head with delight. 



CHAPTER XXII 

DUCKLINGHOE 

Willie Latimer, his imagination always roving 
amongst religious scenes and characters, his satire 
always levelled at religious inconsistencies, began 
to take an interest in the fray. A Conservative 
by inheritance, he had not concerned himself much 
with local politics until of late they had taken a 
religious complexion, and now he was often stand- 
ing, like an idle boy, gazing with interest at the 
stir and excitement whenever it happened to eddy 
into an excited crowd. Just as no form of beauty 
delighted him so much as that which caught its 
glow from some sacred theme, so no folly amused 
him so much as that which was perpetrated in the 
name of Heaven. 

€ You ought to be out, Miss Kennedy/ he cried 
one day, as he ran in for a hasty cup of tea. c I tell 
you Mrs. Brown has been giving an oration in the 
market-place. No — you don’t believe it? I tell 
you these three saints of the name of Brown — 
fine women, as I’ve always remarked — brought 
to bay, before my very eyes, a set of yokels 
singing a Liberal hymn. Now you must know 
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that these very chaps had all promised, severally 
and collectively, to vote for the Church. When 
these benevolent ladies go round canvassing they 
bring coal and blankets to the minds of* the 
<c independent electors ” ; so these worthies say, 
“ Yes, yes, ma’am,” to all that they’re told and all 
that they’re asked to promise, because they mostly 
know by this time that the ballot is secret. Well, 
they had a half-holiday this afternoon, and the lilt of 
that Methodist woman’s song is too much for them, 
so they came swinging round the corner singing, 

For we’ll beat the Tories back, 

With the honest Union Jack, 

And we’ll purge our flag of the stain of tyranny, 

and, lo and behold, the Browns ! with all sorts of 
charitable doles depending from their skirts, so to 
speak. You should have seen the faces of those 
men when they met the clergy women in full force ! 
There stood Mrs. Brown, perfectly pink under 
her widow’s bonnet, with St. Anna on one side of 
her and St. Theresa on the other, each in her most 
bewitching picture hat, bought to entrance these 
very fellows. Mrs. Brown made a speech there 
and then. I’d have given half I possess to have 
been able to paint the exalted look in that old 
lady’s face when she was preaching. She used 
pretty tall language, that I shouldn’t care to 
repeat, about the divinity that hedges round the 
Church and the attitude of the Supreme Power 
towards all who vote iC yellow,” and about the 
Tory monopoly of King and Flag and National 
Anthem.’ 
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Next day he insisted on driving Oriane over to 
a village called Ducklinghoe, to a Conservative 
meeting, because he understood that the Mosford 
Liberals had arranged to assist at a Liberal meet- 
ing accidentally arranged for the same place and 
time, c The time/ cried he, ‘is this afternoon; 
the place is a triangle of muddy green sward 
in the middle of Ducklinghoe. There is no power 
in the land can prevent them both occupying 
the same green at the same time if they choose. 
It will be a case of who can shout loudest. The 
Ducklinghoe parson is sure to be there, and bound 
to keep order ; and if we don’t have the exchange 
of Christian amenities between him and our Rev. 
Jarvis Cole I’m out of it/ 

Oriane went out to find as many of Willie’s 
pretty children in the trap as could climb into it. 
The horse was a young one, more graceful than 
reliable. Its mane and tail had never been cut. 
Willie always insisted that he would not drive a 
horse that went to The barber’s. Oriane had 
enough to do to hold the little ones snug in their 
seats in the open trap. When they got to Duck- 
linghoe, her office indeed was no sinecure ; for 
she must now hold the reins while Willie made 
hasty sketches in a note-book. 

There were few people about the green. Two 
men were leading away a horse that had just 
drawn a large waggon to a central position. 

* There is the stout old vicar/ ejaculated Willie. 
c He’s monarch- of all he surveys, or thinks he 
ought to be. Now he’s mounting into the 
waggon. See how majestically he paces its length. 
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He is considering how many supporters of the 
Constitution it will comfortably hold. I wonder 
if he’s got wind of the Liberal meeting yet l 
That sprightly cad comes from the Liberal agent’s 
office. His eyes are too near together ; he’s a 
sharper of some sort — I see it in his eyes. He 
looks rather taken aback at finding the vicar and 
his waggon on the field. Nobody will lend the 
Rads a waggon under the eye of the vicar.’ 

* That’s the sort of thing that makes me almost 
feel sick of our party,’ said Oriane. ( Our new 
parlour-maid told us last night that, at the village 
she comes from, a small farmer, who lent his 
barn to the Liberals, had such a bad time of it, 
both with the parson and the squire, that his wife 
spread the story that he had been well paid for the 
barn and was glad of the money, though as a fact 
he’d not had a penny.’ 

‘Well,’ said Willie, light-hearted and judicial, 
* the other side will do it when they have the 
power. My dear old dad does a good deal of 
that sort of persecution himself, and out of pure 
goodness of heart, for he is quite convinced that 
the Rads will ruin both the farmers and the 
labourers. Why should you let men go to their 
ruin if a little honest persecution might save them ? 
For my part, I think there is a good deal to be 
said for the Holy Inquisition in all its branches. 
Now there, I’ve got the vicar to the life ! Look 
at the round of his waistcoat and the business-like 
expression of his fat eyes ! My word, look at the 
vicarage gate. If I’m not mistaken, there are St. 
Anna and St. Theresa over for a spree. I begin 
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to be really sorry for the vicar, for when he hears 
about the Rads 1 meeting he will think it his duty 
to prevent the people disturbing them ; but it will 
also be his duty to prevent them hearing what the 
Rads say. He’ll have a time of it ! Now, the 
saints Anna and Theresa will be much better off, 
for they have no conscience at all ; they will do 
their level best to get the Rads hounded off. Just 
look at the Christian tip of St. Annas nose ! 9 

‘ There’s a band coming in the distance,’ said 
Oriane. c I certainly won’t hold this colt while a 
brass band goes by/ 

Willie jumped down and went to the horse’s 
head. ‘ It's an awful nuisance,’ he said, smiling 
affectionately at his children, * to have so many 
children that there is never room for the groom. 
It wouldn’t be any fun for me, Oriane, if you were 
not here to testify to the truth of my sketches.’ 

< You’ll not make many more sketches,’ said 
Oriane. ‘Here is a regular river fog arriving 
punctually, as usual, at three o’clock.’ 

Willie made a hasty effort to prop his sketch- 
book on the horse’s neck and to draw 4 the saints,’ 
as he called them, while he murmured an apos- 
trophe to the fog, beginning — 

O Isis, mother Isis, to whom the Britons pray, 

Wet blankets are not just the thing to rig us for the fray. 

The fog rolled rapidly over the green, and the 
Liberal agent’s clerk came forward, kicking a stout 
barrel before him. A number of villagers slouched 
nearer, making an obvious effort to secure a place 
half-way between the two hustings. Mr. Briggs, 
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the vicar, came over to give a friendly welcome to 
Willie’s party, and at his approach the sketch-book 
was hastily closed. 

c What’s that barrel for ? ’ asked Willie. 

The vicar surveyed the barrel for the first time, 
and then said comfortably, c I suppose we may 
have a few hecklers on the fringe of our crowd. 
I fancy they think to get a hearing by jumping on 
the barrel. I shan’t order them off — fair play, 
you know, we all believe in fair play ; and a little 
opposition adds interest. But I hear a band ; our 
folks are coming, and the Miss Browns have 
suggested that we should go and meet them and 
head the procession on to the green with flags. 
That sort of thing tells nowadays, you know. 
You perhaps think it is not quite the right thing 
for “ the cloth,” but, as the Miss Browns say, we 
must sacrifice ourselves for the common good.’ 

He hurried off to join the c clergy women,’ who 
were now unrolling small Union Jacks attached to 
light walking-canes. In the distance the brazen 
notes of c God Save the King 5 drew nearer, and 
the fop rolled in luminous but thick. 

uJJ 

c Now, look at that, Oriane,’ said Willie. 
* You see neither he nor the clergywomen have 
heard that the Rads are coming in force. Now, 
that’s just typical of your whole clerical atmo- 
sphere. I’ll wager a good deal every one else in 
the village knows, and no one cares to tell the 
dear old vicar anything unpleasant. The Anglican 
Church thinks it holds England, just as this vicar 
goes on thinking he holds this green.’ 

4 I expected you to challenge him for saying so 
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magnanimously that he wouldn’t order the opposi- 
tion off : of course he has no control over the 
village green,’ said she. 

‘Oh, that’s just a part of his fool’s paradise, 
poor old chap. Why should I disturb it ? it will 
vanish soon enough.’ 

‘Some one must be “cock of the walk” in 
Ducklinghoe,’ said Oriane, ‘ and no one can bear 
that honour more worthily than Mr. Briggs. 
Every one knows he’s a straightforward, honest 
man and respects him.’ 

‘“Cock,” did you say? He’s waddling down 
his walk exactly like a drake with a curly tail. 
But the majestic Browns are, I will admit, hens, 
not ducks. See them poke their crested heads 
this way and that to see if all their little world is 
following ! They’ve got the choir-boys and all 
the roughs in the village, I believe. See the train 
go forth — our trio with banners at the head ! 
They will wheel about and lead the triumphant 
host as it advances. _ Thank Isis ! we can still see 
across the green. But hark, Oriane, is not that 
band our familiar Methodist clamour ? Surely I 
recognise the quality of their brass ! What a 
shock for our friends if the enemy arrive first in 
the moment of their own expected triumph ! ’ 

‘You ought to have warned the vicar, Willie.’ 
Oriane prudently lifted the children out of the 
trap and secured the sketch-book. The young 
horse began to fret and plunge. 

The Tory candidate and. his followers were 
expected to arrive from the railway station a’ mile 
away ; the Liberal candidate, on the other hand, 
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was coming from Mosford by road. Willie 
Latimer was filled with joy for some minutes, 
anticipating the encounter of the two processions. 
4 It’s rather too bad of the Rads to come up play- 
ing the National Anthem,’ he said. c It’s the one 
good song our party have to sing, and we’re all 
convinced it’s our party song.’ 

Some men were laying a slant gangway of 
boards to make an easy way into the waggon. 
From the misty precincts of the cottages which 
skirted the green, men, women, and children began 
to emerge hesitant, sidling along with non-com- 
mittal faces. A boy suddenly ran out from a 
hedge behind Willie. With the frankness of 
youth the boy declared that he belonged to the 
Liberal procession and had cut across a field to 
herald their near approach. 

c I don’t understand it,’ cried Willie. ( I can’t 
make it out ; for here come our friends certainly 
— the waddling drake and the hens, with their 
flags waving, and the schoolboys of Ducklinghoe 
in battle array. Here they come triumphant, 
singing at the tops of their voices, and not a Rad 
in sight, "not a creature to challenge their monopoly 
of flag and anthem. It’s too bad if the Rads have 
turned back ; I’ve brought you out for nothing ; 
we can see the Christian exultation of a few 
familiar Tories at home.’ 

For a moment more he grieved, and then he 
cried, with a little shriek of delight, ‘Oriane, I 
vow they’ve all got mixed in the fog ! — that’s 
certainly the Methodist woman’s voice.’ 

The schoolboys marching after their vicar, had 
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put quite an interval of fog between that worthy 
gentleman — who, as Willie remarked, was flanked 
by a flag-waving lady on either side — and the 
visitors. As the procession came up the vicar 
ascended the waggon, while each of the Browns, 
by a pre-concerted signal, led off half the boys, 
filing in a triumphant circle around the goodly red 
vehicle. Some straggling followers and the band, 
with their instruments, naturally stood aside, and 
then, to the astonished eyes of those assembled on 
Ducklinghoe green, the Mosford Methodist choir 
in full song, and the Liberal candidate, calmly 
ascended the waggon so evidently prepared for 
their reception. 

It was obvious to any unprejudiced spectator 
that the Methodist band and the Liberal orators, 
absorbed each in their own part of the performance, 
were quite unconscious of the nature of the van- 
guard which had joined itself to them, nor did 
they suspect that the improvised platform to 
which they were led- was not intended for them. 
A few moments more made the sentiments of 
their opponents also, alas ! quite obvious to any 
spectator. The same enthusiasm which had caused 
the Miss Browns to mistake the first procession 
they met for their own party, and thus to lead the 
good and short-sighted vicar into a vast error, now 
prevented them from seeing the simplicity of the 
mistake and the simple humour of the situation. 
A laugh on both sides, a word of friendly explana- 
tion, and no dignity would have suffered. Instead 
of this, Miss Brown, who was standing on the 
ground on that side of the waggon that Willie and 
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Oriane could see, caught sight of the face of an 
arch-enemy in the person of the Methodist singer, 
and began explaining the matter to the poor vicar, 
who stood just above her, crowded into the front 
part of the waggon. Her explanation was in- 
coherent with fury. She saw deliberate trickery 
in the mistake. In a minute more her sister was 
to be seen at the back of the waggon, demanding 
in shrill tones the exit of its still jubilant inmates. 
Those to whom she first spoke were not Mosford 
people and did not know her ; and when the 
Mosford people observed her behaviour, they 
naturally did not recognise her authority. The 
band was still playing ; the singers were still 
singing at the tops of their voices, intent upon 
attracting the attention of Ducklinghoe. The 
candidate was preparing his notes for an oration ; 
his immediate bodyguard were rapidly arranging a 
programme. The unfortunate vicar found himself 
eclipsed from the sight of all the waggoners by 
Mrs. Jarvis Cole, who, in huge picture hat and 
feather boa, stood in front of his corner, still 
exercising her function as choir leader. She had 
her back turned to him and so did not even see 
him. Although Miss Brown had already imparted 
somewhat of her fury to him over the waggon 
edge, he still essayed with self-control to demand 
of his neighbours an explanation. None heard his 
voice ; the broad back of a woman penned him 
in ; he rapidly conceived the idea that the whole 
affair was a deliberate plot, and that the huge 
woman in front of him had been placed there 
to hide his body from view and drown his voice 
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with her lusty song. Had the leaders of the plot 
been decent enough to confront him with a man 
he could have pushed him aside : hidden behind 
the back of a woman it was impossible to maintain 
clerical dignity. 

The acting Liberal agent, in the meantime, 
had left his barrel and rushed forward to explain 
matters to the candidate ; but the cordon of 
Church defenders skilfully posted round the 
waggon by the Miss Browns, recognising in him 
only an enemy, beat him back, and he was quick 
enough to allow these rabid young Tories to 
defeat their own ends. His mean eyes sparkling, 
he capered away from them as if in abject fear of 
their insults and missives. 

But if the vicar of Ducklinghoe could not assail 
Mrs. Jarvis Cole, or even arrest her attention, 
Miss Brown could assert his sacred rights from 
the ground. Agile in her anger, she sprang upon 
the axle of the wheel, and, clutching the waggon- 
side with one hand, she demanded Mrs. Jarvis 
Cole’s attention with her umbrella. The action 
of the umbrella might have been called a poke, or 
it might have been called a blow ; but in any case 
it caused an indignant volte-face on the part of 
Mrs. Jarvis Cole, while she still had sufficient 
presence of mind, as leader of the choir, to finish 
the last strain of her song. Mrs. Cole’s responsi- 
bility as choir leader naturally did not occur to 
Miss Brown, who felt, as she afterwards phrased 
it, that it was profane of that vulgar virago to 
shout ‘ God Save the King ’ in the very face of the 
vicar of Ducklinghoe. 
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The instant the song ceased Mrs. Cole on her 
side found words to express her view of the 
situation. She said in a loud, deliberate voice, 
‘ If those who ought to know better — calling them- 
selves ladies too — can’t keep their tempers better 
than to strike us with umbrellas, we shall have the 
Tory mob throwing stones in a minute ! ’ She 
pointed out Miss Brown. < She began beating me 
from behind with her umbrella ! * 

* Madam, she did nothing of the sort, 1 said the 
vicar. ‘Your words are a slander. Are you 
aware that you and your friends have no right 
whatever in this waggon ? 1 

Mrs. Cole looked at him with infinite disdain. 
€ I am not aware of that, sir,’ she said, which was 
perfectly true, but it appeared both to the vicar 
and Miss Brown to be the wickedest thing she 
could have said. What coarseness there was in 
Mrs. Cole’s nature was roused. Her speaking 
voice was not sweet but loud, and she used it with 
oratorical effect. 1 1 suppose,’ she continued in 
loud and withering tone, * that you think we have 
no right on the village green, or no right to breathe 
the airof Ducklinghoe or even to stand under its 
sky ! ’ Her singers around her emphasised her 
jeers with a defiant titter. 

Now this was the more offensive to the vicar 
and Miss Brown, partly because she had stated 
what in the depths of their souls they really did 
think, and partly because, with her feathers and 
furbelows, she was still penning the vicar into 
an ignominious corner. Miss Brown made a 
gesture of wrath almost wordless. She indi- 
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cated the vicar and gasped, ‘ Let the parish priest 
speak/ 

Mrs, Jarvis Cole now turned full on the vicar, 
recognising him for the first time, and pointing to 
Miss Brown’s umbrella, she inquired, * Do you 
encourage free fighting in Church defence, sir ? ’ 

The vicar began to try to assert his rights over 
the waggon by waving his hand to dismiss its 
occupants, and Miss Brown was heard to use the 
words ‘ infamous ’ and ‘ profane/ 

But by this time the attention of the Liberal 
speakers was riveted on the younger Miss Brown, 
who, at the back of the waggon, had come into 
violent altercation with the bandsmen. Every one 
in the waggon was now under the impression 
that the Miss Browns were the ringleaders of 
an ill-mannered and concerted attack on the 
Liberals, Mrs. Cole, commonly a serene, bovine 
sort of woman, became rapidly infected with the 
growing excitement. She had been aware a 
moment before of being somewhat violently dis- 
turbed by the end of an umbrella ; she was now 
convinced that she had been thumped by it. The 
Libera] candidate, who had not yet caught a 
glimpse of the vicar, thinking the only way to 
quiet the mob was to engage their attention, 
began his speech, raising his voice in an energetic 
harangue which silenced all other voices and 
riveted the attention of the crowd, 

Willie Latimer, in an ecstasy of interest, had 
led his pony nearer and nearer to the waggon. 
The colt in its restlessness had knocked off his 
hat, and holding the animal with both hands, he 
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stood looking from one face to another, absorbed 
in each turn of countenance, in the flash of anger 
and flush of excitement that appeared on every 
face. Although the fog grew wetter Oriane had 
some difficulty in recalling him to the necessity 
of going home. 

When they were driving along in the gathering 
shadows of the early winter evening, between 
hedges that dripped under the silent fog, Oriane 
felt ruffled by the incidents of the afternoon. c It 
hurts my dignity,’ she said, ‘to see people who 
are worthy and full of good intentions carried 
by those very intentions into bad actions. The 
behaviour on both sides was bad and will lead 
to worse.’ 

‘Truly,’ said he, c the false witness they will 
bear about one another will be appalling. I 
wouldn’t have missed this afternoon for the 
world.’ 

Not far from Ducklinghoe they met the belated 
Conservative procession. Willie had to hold the 
horse while the band passed, their instruments 
looking fantastic in the mist. They were not 
playing- but hastening their steps to recover lost 
time. He hailed the candidate, a personal friend, 
as he passed, shouting that the Rads had stormed 
Ducklinghoe and were in possession of the place. 

‘You have only added fuel to the fire/ said 
Oriane severely. ‘You ought to have explained 
the mistake.’ 

‘ It’s too late/ said Willie. ‘ They W’ill none 
of them listen to explanation now ; but it will be 
rare to hear the tales they will tell ! There is 
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nothing more picturesque than the things people 
see and hear when they are excited — things that 
have no more existence than the rats and spiders 
of“d.t. M ’ 

£ But the difference between you and me,’ said 
Oriane 3 ‘ is this — if I heard of a respectable neigh- 
bour having <c d.t.” I shouldn’t enjoy it. I don’t 
see how you can.’ 

‘ I don’t see how I can help enjoying the 
umbrella and the feather boa,’ said Willie. 
‘'Neither can you.’ He bubbled over with 
laughter, and Oriane laughed in spite of her 
better self. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

STRONG DELUSION 

During these days Ethel Compton was very 
unhappy. The keen party spirit which had 
hitherto pleasingly animated many an otherwise 
dull passage of her religious and social life was 
now at war with her new, overmastering desire 
to satisfy Mr. Ward by her own behaviour and 
to display her husband and his parish in an i- ipect 
calculated to win his respect. All things within 
and without seemed to contend against her purpose. 
In girlhood she had had to wear eye-glasses to 
correct the natural defect of short sight. She 
remembered vividly how she had at first been 
afraid of stumbling and fumbling in her dealing 
with all objects that had not before come within 
her short range of sight — so unfamiliar did her 
world appear. In the same way the judgment of 
old Mr. Ward’s gracious heart was now put before 
her mind’s eye many times a day. As she learned 
to focus her sight to it she shrank from what she 
saw, and at first became more and more afraid to 
act on her new power of vision. 

The story of the quarrel at Ducklinghoe was 
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the first thing which pushed Ethel from the con- 
templation of her new purpose to its active pursuit. 
The next morning found her in Miss Kennedy’s 
drawing-room. 

‘'Have you heard what happened yesterday at 
Duckiinghoe ? Cumnor has gone to a meeting at 
Leicester ; I don’t know what he will say when he 
hears of it. You know’ — she drew her chair 
a little nearer to Miss Kennedy’s and lowered her 
voice — ‘ Mrs. Cole, the Methodist minister’s wife, 
positively used bad language to Miss Brown. Miss 
Brown had just touched her with her umbrella to 
draw her attention because the vicar wanted to 
speak to her, and Mrs. Cole’s behaviour passed all 
the bounds of decorum. I feel dreadfully distressed 
about it ; the mere fact that the Coles belong to 
our parish makes it discreditable to us.’ 

£ Perhaps Miss Brown did not understand ; I 
hear the Browns and the vicar made a very 
awkward mistake and joined the wrong pro- 
cession.’ 

‘ It was a decoy ! They were actually flying 
our flags and singing our songs in order to get 
possession of the platform the vicar had had put 
up. For no one in Ducklinghoe would have lent 
a plank to the Radicals ; they are all staunch for 
the Church there. But, Miss Kennedy, it is not the 
election I am thinking about; it is the scandal. Do 
you think I could do anything to smooth it over?’ 

£ I think you have got the story wrong. Our 
gardener tells me that when the Conservative 
candidate did get there, the crowd for the most 
part sided with the Liberals/ 


o 
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c The Browns have been telling me all about it. 
They would have had a splendid meeting had it 
net been for this mean trick. They say that the 
Nonconformists were not straightforward, that 
they took advantage of them — which seems cer- 
truly to have been the case — and then said what 
was not true about it. Of course I can’t judge 
of party tactics, and of course I know how bitterly 
the Coles hate us ; but I do feel that a personal 
quarrel with Mrs. Cole appears disgraceful, even 
though Anna Brown was not at fault. What do 
you advise me to do ? 7 

‘ Perhaps, if you had already made Mrs. Cole’s 
acquaintance, you might call and hear her side of 
it ; but as you have never been in her house, I 
don’t see what you can do.’ Miss Kennedy 
naturally did not hope much from Ethel’s 
intervention. 

4 It seems to me very shocking,’ said Ethel ; 
c although we know wrong religious principles 
must lead to wrong action sooner or later, and we 
ought jiever to be surprised if people who seem 
fair outwardly fall suddenly into the worst faults, 
when their very religion itself has an evil tendency 
— yet I cannot help feeling that this quarrel is a 
disgrace.’ 

Miss Kennedy was amazed to see tears in 
Ethel’s eyes. 

She said afterwards to Oriane : c If you had 
been here you might have given your testimony 
against the Browns, but I was afraid to say much. 
Ethel’s general attitude to the Coles would be so 
offensive to them if she betrayed it that at this 
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juncture I felt the best way was to soothe her and 
keep her quiet.’ 

Later on Willie Latimer came in to see Miss 
Kennedy. He said : ‘ I felt I must hear the 
Methodist tale, so I stopped Jarvis Cole on the 
station road this morning. He wasn’t at Duck- 
linghoe, you know. I got him to be open by 
saying I was there myself and saw that there had 
been a misunderstanding, and I asked after his 
wife. The gist of his story is, first, that the vicar 
of Ducldinghoe says now he didn’t know the 
Liberals were coming at all, which, says Cole, is 
absurd ; he must have known. Secondly, when 
they got there the vicar led the way into a large 
waggon that had been provided as a platform ; and, 
having got them in a trap, he and his friends tried 
to rouse the crowd to refuse them a hearing. 
Cole added that if their candidate were not so 
scrupulous to behave as a gentleman these tactics 
might have succeeded, but the people believed his 
word when he said it was a pure mistake, and he 
got the best part of the crowd round him in the 
end, though he had to speak standing on a barrel. 
Cole added darkly that he wouldn’t say what 
treatment his wife received from some of the 
Churchwomen of Mosford. “Oh, but do tell 
me exactly what happened,” said I ; “ I’ve always 
admired Mrs. Cole’s singing so much, and I’m 
sure to hear the other side of the story, t you 
know.” So at that he went deeper into the philo- 
sophy of events, and said that, to tell the truth, 
nothing had happened but what was consistent 
with the way in which Church defence was being 
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carried on generally. It seemed at the first glance 
very astonishing that a lady in Miss Brown’s position 
should so far forget herself as to strike another 
v, *cman in public ; but, having thought it over, 
he felt sure that the explanation was to be found 
in :he fact that when really good people give 
themselves up day after day to upholding injustice 
and tyranny, an evil spirit takes possession of 
them, and they really are, for the time being, 
beside themselves ! I must tell Compton that he 
must practise exorcism on the Miss Browns ! It 
is a case for bell, book," and candle evidently ! I 
said, in my most sympathetic manner, that I 
sincerely hoped Mrs. Cole was not seriously 
hurt. He said, “ Oh no ; nothing serious. 
Certainly her arm was very stiff and sore and had 
a great blue mark across it ; but that is nothing, 
and we have agreed to say as little as possible, 
because of course my wife is a favourite with the 
people, and Miss Brown might be mobbed if the 
facts were known ! ” * 

4 Now, Willie, you are drawing on your 
imagination/ 

4 So far from that, I have simply given the dry 
bones of his talk/ 

c I am sure he would not tell a deliberate lie, 
and her arm can’t be blue/ 

‘ Oh, she felt convinced she was hurt, and the 
symptom arrived to match the conviction ; it is a 
common result of nervous excitement/ Then he 
sheered off the subject and rattled quickly on, vexed 
that he had, for once and by accident, admitted that 
he was familiar with the phenomena of such hysteria. 
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Because of their great pity for him and for the 
beautiful wife who was always conjuring up dire 
symptoms, Miss Kennedy and Oriane let him 
rattle on, and were themselves carried away by 
his gaiety. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE VICAR’S HOLIDAY 

The days of the General Election passed over, 
with the tremulous looking for returns, and the 
bitter disappointment and the glad triumph that 
they brought. For a few days Compton was 
almost stunned by the enormous Liberal majority. 
He believed what his party papers had said, that 
every Liberal was at heart hostile to the Church ; 
and the Church for him represented the whole 
interest- that God had in the nation. With the 
help of his newspapers he began to revive, 
being reminded that governments with unwieldy 
majorities did not last long, that the majority of 
voters vrould soon come to a better mind and be 
ready to reverse the wicked judgment they had 
given. What above all calmed him and renewed 
his hope was a trumpet-call in the Church weeklies 
to begin an agitation against the Education Bill 
which the new Government vrere about to bring 
in. The year was hardly v'ell begun before the 
sense of defeat was lost in the courage of renewed 
warfare. 

Every one, in speaking of the vicar of Mosford, 
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said what a good man he was. His piety was of 
an eager, practical nature. His theological train- 
ing had imbued his mind with the doctrines of 
the visible Church and the apostolic priesthood as 
held in the Anglican Communion ; and because 
these doctrines were imperfectly understood by 
almost every one in his parish, he had come to 
dwell upon them more than upon other doctrines 
in which he believed. His life was rich in the 
gift of himself to the Church, and his zeal grew 
year by year more lusty. 

Mosford was a lonely place, and Compton had 
certain differences with his clerical neighbours, 
especially with him of Ducklinghoe, which had 
made him feel terribly alone. Now they were all 
drawn very close together by the agitation about 
the schools, and that companionship was in itself 
more cheerful. The vicar of Ducklinghoe had 
arrived at his view of the matter by honest 
inheritance of class prejudice ; Compton had 
arrived at the same view by doctrinal argument. 
The majority of men are not half so good, 
and are no better informed, than were these 
rural priests, and they are not exposed to such 
cruel and subtle temptations as must always 
assail men set apart to be the successors of the 
Apostles. t 

Compton was already in touch with the larger 
clerical mind on the Education question ; he had 
himself written letters to The Church Chimes , and 
of late he had composed paragraphs for his parish 
magazine warning his flock against the wickedness 
intended by the sects. His magazine had influence 
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becnuse his self-denying toil was obvious. His 
parishioners knew that he was the first to wel- 
come the new-born babe, the last to kneel by the 
dying ; he was constantly among the children, 
and when they coughed he gave them sweets. 
These things sink deep into the heart of the 
common people ; they believe sucli activities to 
confer a divine sanction on a man’s words. Yet 
there was no one in the parish who suited him 
as a companion. For this reason it was a rare 
delight for him when a large meeting of the 
clergy of three counties was called to consider the 
• new Education Bill. No one who has not lived 
an isolated life inspired by a great idea, yet feeling 
scarce a touch of corporate excitement, can con- 
ceive Compton’s exhilaration when, in a great 
fraternal meeting, he felt his heart beat in unison 
with hundreds of other hearts, and joined his 
voice in a chorus of voices in cheer or song that 
had but one motive and conveyed but one 
thought. 

The gathering was a successful one. Most of 
the sentiments expressed would not have been 
arrived at by any one man of them alone, nor 
would the meeting have arrived at them had not 
every member of it been receiving cumulative 
mental impressions from the religious and secular 
party press. 

When Compton was returning, Jarvis Cole was 
in the railway carriage with two little daughters. 
There were also two market women and a stout 
old farmer. Cole offered Compton an evening 
paper. Compton that evening would as soon 
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have touched a red-hot poker as have received a 
courtesy from one of the enemies of Christ — that 
was, in substance, what Dissenters had been called 
by his comrades that afternoon. In his rigid 
gesture of thanks his feeling was more clearly 
expressed than he was aware. The soft eyes of 
Cole’s little girls grew hard with dislike as they 
gazed at him. The market women, when Compton 
was not looking, nudged one another, and one of 
them gave apples to the children. Compton, 
quite unconscious of the offence he had given, 
was buried in a reverie concerning the afflictions 
of the militant Church and the certainty of • 
ultimate victory. 

They all turned out on the platform of the 
junction. It was already growing dark, and none 
of them noticed that among the travellers already 
waiting there was the Bishop of Elminster. He 
was a small, thin man, with a wonderful force of 
spirit in his withered old face. He had a way of 
getting himself into corners where he was over- 
looked ; but those who knew him said he never over- 
looked any one or anything that came within the 
range of his keen intelligence. Compton strolled 
down the platform one way, Jarvis Cole and his 
children the other. Cole was not an ill-natured 
man, nor in the habit of magnifying small things ; 
at any other time he would not have given 
Compton’s stiff behaviour a second thought. Just 
now the air was charged with ill-feeling. In this 
atmosphere Cole felt that the civil offer of his 
newspaper was the utmost bound to which his 
charity could extend, and that he might jeer at 
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the result. On the platform he found The man 
with the beard in conversation with a farmer of 
* Liberal views.’ 

4 Look at this ! ’ said Cole, holding up his paper, 
the Evening Standard \ for inspection. ‘The Libera! 
papers were all sold out at Reading, so I had to 
buy this rubbish. When 1 had read it, in comes 
our vicar, so, as it was suited to his palate, I 
offered it to him. Well, what do you think ! ’ — 
Cole's eyes sparkled — ‘ he wouldn’t read his own 
party jargon because it had been in my hands.’ 

‘ No ; that he wouldn’t,’ said one of the market 
women, who had listened with glee. ‘ Ye were dirt 
beneath his feet — I see’d it in his face.’ 

The man with the beard became tense with 
indignation. He said in a slow, vibrating tone, 

‘ It is their policy just now to try to bring us into 
contempt with the people by insulting us in every 
public place ! ’ 

The moment The man with the beard spoke 
Cole felt inclined to mutter, ‘ What rot ! ’ but 
in warfare sympathy, even of fools, is grateful, and 
he made no protest. 

The story of ill-treatment was fast hatching 
itself into an evil thing with swift wings when 
Cole felt a slight touch on his arm from a little 
old gentleman who could not pass until the group 
gave him room. 

c I heard you say, sir, that you had a copy of 
the evening paper. I should be much obliged if 
you would allow me to glance over it.’ The well- 
bred intonation of the voice, its perfect gentleness 
combined with what seemed a tone of accustomed 
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authority, a shovel hat, and a pair of thin little 
birdlike shanks in gaiters, revealed the Bishop. 

c I have read it, sir. Do not trouble to return 
it, sir/ said Cole. For the life of him Cole could 
not have helped saying ‘sir’ twice in one short 
sentence, although, when the little dignitary had 
taken the paper and trotted past, Cole took 
occasion to explain to The man with the beard that 
he honoured the Bishop as a great scholar. 

The Bishop slipped down the platform till he 
stood at Compton’s elbow, and with kindly small 
talk elicited from him some description of the 
meeting from which he was returning. 

c These big meetings that are called successful 
are dangerous places/ said the Bishop. c A crowd 
is a powerful engine for generating passion ; and 
there are only two passions in this world — love and 
hate. When you came out of your meeting, did you 
love God or man better than when you went in ? 9 

Compton said, with some hesitation and with 
some dignity, that he had certainly received a 
strong impulse to love the right and to do the 
works of righteousness., , 

* An abstraction from the concrete/ said the 
Bishop. ‘ Whom do you love ? If one of your 
fellow-churchmen turned Radical, would you love 
him to-day ? If Jesus Christ came to you dis- 
guised as a Dissenter, would you love Him to-day ? 
If the children in your school took to shouting 
Liberal songs, would you bless them ? Men come 
out of these meetings hating a good many people 
more than when they went in, and they don't love 
any real person a bit more.’ 
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The Bishop’s keen, aquiline manner was like a 
dash of cold water on Compton’s glowing heart. 
He was bound to listen, but in no mood to believe. 
He answered that if the facts were candidly con- 
sidered, it would be seen that he and his fellow- 
clergy were not given over to that animosity and 
spite in which the Nonconformists were banded 
together to destroy the Church. 

£ But, indeed, Mr. Compton, I never heard 
that the Pharisees were welcomed into the King- 
dom because they were a little better than the 
Sadducees.’ When the Bishop had said this he 
unfolded his newspaper. 

Compton’s heart swelled with indignation, even 
while he reflected that it was his duty to examine 
himself and make sure that there was in him no 
ground for the Bishop’s warning. 

When he left the train he had a walk of a mile 
in the winter darkness. A storm broke suddenly 
with a bluster of hail, and he was forced to seek 
shelter at the door of a Dissenting workman whose 
marriage with a young Churchwoman had been a 
trouble to him. He stood in the porch while she, 
now a buxom young matron, begged him to enter. 
The man was not in. Compton thanked her, but 
said he would respect her absent husband’s feelings, 
who, he supposed, would have no welcome for him. 

1 My husband’s the kindest man, sir. None 
ever said a hard word of him but you. He’d 
welcome any dog out of a storm.’ 

Compton remembered the Bishop, and felt the 
call of duty. Humbly as a dog he took a seat by 
the fire. c Yet/ said he, c I cannot be here, Mary, 
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without asking you why you have lately absented 
yourself from church ? ’ 

c Well, sir, if you'd keep from saying ill of Jim 
and the people he belongs to, I'd come to church 
as I’ve always done.' 

‘ I have said no ill, only the truth. It is your 
husband who bewilders you with false opinions. 
Ah, Mary, I warned you how it would be before 
you married; and now both you and your children 
are being drawn away from church.’ 

She held by the back of a chair, standing re- 
spectfully. This man had prepared her for con- 
firmation, buried her parents, baptized her 
children ; he represented all the sacred memories 
of her past, and with trembling voice she stated 
her trouble. c You said in the magazine, sir, that 
Jim and his people were lusting after the property 
of the Church' 

c I said that the Dissenters were lusting after it. 
If the description fitted ’ 

* No, sir ; it doesn’t fit. What you say of 
Dissenters you may say of Jim and his people, and 
it isn’t true.’ 

‘ I am glad if Jim and his family are better than 
their sect.’ 

{ No, sir ; they are no better — that’s not the 
way any of them feels. Jim’s old father is a 
“resister” ; and you are saying that they hate all 
true religion and law and order — that isn’t trued 

‘ I have no personal feeling against these people, 
Mary ; indeed I do not myself know them ; but I 
have spoken on the authority of those who do 
know them. It is. confirmed by what I heard a 
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very well-known bishop say only to-day, and I 
could show you, any day, evidence of what I have 
said in the newspapers.’ 

4 1 don’t know’ who write the papers, or what 
sort of a man that bishop is ; they’re not all like 
our bishop, who wouldn’t hurt a fly, Jim says ; 
but if you could show me what you say in the 
Bible I couldn’t believe it.’ 

c No ; that is just the sad fact, Mary. You 
were a good girl once, and loved your Church ; 
but you dallied with temptation when Jim courted 
you ; you yoked yourself with an unbeliever, and 
now ’ 

1 Jim isn’t an unbeliever ; he believes in the 
Bible just as much as you do, sir; and you can’t 
say he hasn’t been good and often come to church 
with me, and let me do as I liked with the 
children — if he is a Dissenter. But now I’ve 
taken the children from school myself, and I won’t 
go to church any more.’ She w r as growing angry. 

He was indignant, but he spoke in a way he 
thought gentle. 4 1 cannot dispute with you, 
Mary. I was about to say, when you interrupted 
me, that you have dallied with error until, as you 
say yourself, you cannot believe the words of 
Scripture,’ He took the Dissenter’s Bible from 
the shelf and pointed her to the words, c He that 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief.’ 
There were tears in his eyes, although his manner 
had elevation, while he reminded her that she had 
once known their proper meaning. 

When he was gone, the woman, frightened by 
the sacred words, lost her self-control and began 
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to sob, calling her absent husband by endearing 
names. Her two little children, who had been 
listening, came creeping in their night-clothes down 
a ladder stair. They understood nothing more 
than that the vicar had in some way hurt their 
mother. While her eyes were covered they 
clenched their little fists at the door whence he 
had gone. The Bible had fallen upon the floor, 
and the eldest boy, knowing that it had been, in 
some way, part of the offence, privately stamped 
upon it with his small pink foot. 

When Compton got home, very weary but 
uplifted in heart, he told Ethel, as was his wont, 
all that had happened to him during the day. He 
was more surprised than words can say to find 
that his account, especially the last part of it, gave 
her pain. She sat silent, with burning cheeks, and 
at last burst into tears. 

She also was weary by reason of her bewilder- 
ment. The hope of ^6000 a year was a great 
eye-opener; she no longer approved her hus- 
band’s course. Yet when he begged to know 
the cause of her tears she did not at first 
explain it. 

c I do not know what is the matter,’ she cried. 
c I am only foolishly depressed.’ 

But when he had accepted this explanation and 
was going on to speak of other subjects, she 
suddenly raised her head and said vehemently : 

c Cumnor, you ought not to have spoken to poor 
Mary like that.’ 

* My dear, I have told you I said no more 
than was necessary to show her ’ 
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She interrupted hotly, ‘You may depend upon 
it you showed her nothing — nothing — but that 
you were a hard man, and that her husband was 
dearer to her than she ever knew before, I am 
a wife, and I know. * She will join the Dissenters, 
and it will be your fault/ 
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CHAPTER XXV 

WHERE THERES A WILL 

The passion of tears to which Ethel had yielded 
over the open altercation with her husband, had 
cleared her mind. She no longer halted. Timidity 
and hesitation were over. 

The next day, armed with a little frock she 
was making for one of the children, she went to 
sit cosily in Mrs. Ward’s parlour. She was aware 
that in the friendship she had now to cultivate 
there was some back way to make up ; but, apart 
from that, she supposed her gracious companion- 
ship to be entirely desirable from Mrs. Ward’s 
point of view. The old people had always been 
as pleasant to her as if she had not neglected and 
affronted them in many small ways. Till recently 
she had taken this to mean either that they were 
unobservant, or that their motive in wishing to be 
on good terms with her was so strong that they 
were not to be repulsed. Now that she knew 
them to possess the power of wealth she did not 
find these former explanations tenable. 

She could detect no suggestion of restraint or 
offence in the old couple’s welcome that day. No 
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allusion was made to the fact that until char rTw- 
noon she had been almost a stranger in the Iwusc. 
At last, bewildered by this treatment, Ethel herself 
opened the subject. 

‘ You know. Aunt Ward, I did not realise at 
first how good uncle is ! You will think me very 
stupid, I know r , but I believe I am usually slow to 
make new friends/ 

The old lady, who had been examining tine 
contents of her own work-box, now displayed two 
bits of hand-made embroidery. C I think, dear/ 
she said, ‘ that either of these patterns would finish 
off that little frock. Will you let me measure 
and see which is the best length ?’ 

{ Oh/ cried Ethel, c how exquisite your taste is ! 
It would look simply lovely. But no — you are 
too kind ; I won’t take it. I do not deserve it, 
and my children must learn to be simple in their 
tastes. Do you know, uncle/ — she looked up 
prettily at Mr. Ward — c I believe aunt would 
quite spoil me if I had time to come here often 
enough ! ’ 

The old man looked down at her indulgently. 
‘It is never kindness that spoils us, my dear, but 
something in ourselves which turns kindness into 
an excuse for pursuing the highest things less 
strenuously/ 

Ethel grew grave. To her mind the old man 
was too ready to talk about the highest things, 
and it seemed to her impossible to discuss them 
with him. In her anxiety not to show her dis- 
approval, or to incur his, and to steer him off a 
religious subject, she said, C I try to teach my 
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children not to be lax in anything — that they 
should be earnest and active’ — and she added 
hastily — ‘ in all things.’ 

The old man chuckled. 4 1 think I’d let them 
relax in some directions,’ said he. 

Ethel was one of those good women who sus- 
pect the laughter they do not comprehend of 
implying either a jeer or a sneer. She flushed 
eagerly. ‘ I thought you believed in the strenuous 
life, uncle ? ’ 

‘Burglars, ballet-dancers, and bricklayers are 
all strenuous,’ said he ; ‘ but a ballet-dancer, for 
instance, might be allowed to be lax in the matter 
of cooking dinners.’ 

‘ Not if it were her duty to cook her husband’s 
dinner, surely ? ’ 

c He’d be a brute if he did not sit down in a ' 
corner contented with a Belony sausage.’ 

The old ladyTnterposed soothingly, ‘ He only 
means that a bricklayer might be excused from 
cultivating his talent for music, even if he had one. 
Leave him to his odd ideas, my dear, and trim the 
little frock.’ 

Ethel was accustomed to have all her moral 
remarks received seriously, especially by those who 
lived in a humble way. With a confused feeling, 
as of losing her feet in water, she strove to gain 
some moral ascendency. ‘But, uncle, I don’t see 
what that has to do with my little girls.’ 

1 1 do not really think it has anything to do 
with them. Has the little one planted the rose- 
trees yet ? ’ 

‘ Yes. How kind you were to bring them ! 
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I am so anxious that my children should he fond 
of gardening. I think it is such a refining occu- 
pation/ 

c It is fashionable at present ! ’ 

c Oh, I should never consider fashion in a 
matter of that kind ! ’ 

c They are as nice chick-a-biddies as 1 ever 
saw/ he said. 

Ethel became aware that neither of these old 
people cared to know whether she regarded fashion 
or not. In the wake of this suggestion came 
another — the suspicion that, in spite of their kind- 
ness, they were bored by her moralities. Then the 
idea that their kindness proceeded from hearts 
which could not be other than kind, and had no 
reference to her charms or deserts, began to haunt 
her mind. The idea was repugnant to her. She 
could not clearly realise it or believe it; but as 
far as she did so she was spurred by it to desire 
the more to make her worth known to the old 
couple, for she supposed that only by so doing 
could she secure their settled favour. 

The missionary enterprise which had been dis- 
couraged by Miss Kennedy recurred to Ethel’s 
mind ; if she could persuade Mrs. Cole to repent 
and confess and be reconciled to the Browns, what 
a good deed it would be ! Every one would be 
happier if some of the parochial animosities were 
thus healed. God must be pleased and the Church 
benefited by such an act. The Wards would 
certainly be delighted, and they could not then 
fail to understand how hard she was trying to do 
right, and how high her ideals were. They would 
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respect Compton, too, more if this effort for peace 
came from the vicarage. 

That night Ethel said to her husband, ‘ From 
the point of view of Christian love it is a great 
pity that Anna Brown and Mrs. Cole are so angry 
with one another. I am sure it is the sort of thing 
that will make your uncle feel that our religion is 
not worth much.’ 

* Has Oriane been disturbing your mind again 
on the social question ? We must all admit that 
all ill-feeling is wrong. The question is, what is 
ill-feeling? Uncle Ward, I fancy, would have 
thought our blessed Lord in the wrong when He 
denounced the scribes and Pharisees ; but we can- 
not think so.’ 

c But we were only discussing Anna and Mrs. , 
Cole,’ said Ethel. 

c It seems clear that Mrs. Cole told some 
very ill-natured lies about Miss Brown,’ said the 
vicar. * Unless she repents and confesses the 
wrong, I cannot think that the Browns are called 
upon to seek her acquaintance.’ 

Ethel was thinking of the tact and courage 
that would be required in her mission, while she 
said, < No ; of course what you say is true, 
Cumnor ; Anna cannot take the first step. Yet 
I think your uncle is right if he considers it hardly 
desirable for two Christian women in the same 
town to be at open enmity.’ 

The phrases c Christian love,’ ‘ Christian women,’ 
struck Compton as imported from Mr. Ward’s 
conversation. c Well, you don’t suppose I think 
it desirable ? ’ said’ he, nettled. * Really, Ethel, 
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the common duties of tolerance and Christian love 
were not first proclaimed in this parish by my 
uncle ! 1 

He seldom spoke in such an angry tone. She 
was wounded. c Did I ever say they were : 1 

4 No, not in so many words ; but one would 
think- — — * The vicar stopped. The inward con- 
viction that he was surly did not at the moment 
put him in a better frame. He left her abruptly. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

MRS. COLE OK MISS BROWN 

After much thought and, let it be said clearly, 
much humble and earnest prayer, Ethel started on 
her mission to Mrs. Cole. The training which 
years of parish work had given her enabled her to 
speak and act on her convictions as people who 
have not had such training cannot easily do. To 
give addresses at. mothers’ meetings and girls’ 
clubs, to lecture choir boys and direct the domestic 
arrangements of the poor, had become easy by long 
habit. All these activities required the courage, 
tact, and patience that she was prepared to call to 
her aid as she stood ,at the Cole’s door. The 
duties of her position, however, had not taught 
her to see herself as others saw her. That was 
one experience that she was not prepared to meet. 
She entered the house buoyed up, not only with 
faith and determined good-humour, but with the 
conviction that, present strained relations apart, 
her religious reputation and social rank must make 
her a most welcome guest. 

When Mrs. Jarvis Cole came into the room 
Ethel was looking .at various pictures and books 
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in quite a little ecstasy of surprise and admira- 
tion. 

The greeting over, she cried, c I have been 
looking at your beautiful things until I hardly 
know where I am.’ 

Mrs. Cole’s response was dry. ‘You are in 
Mr. Jarvis Cole’s dining-room.’ . 

1 If you had been buried in Mosford as long as 
I have, you would understand my delight in finding 
such a room as this.’ 

c I should have supposed there were more beauti- 
ful things at the Hall or at the Park.’ 

Ethel gasped at the bare idea of such a com- 
parison. She could not see that her air of surprise 
had been patronising ; she only thought that Mrs. 
Cole was in a bad temper. There could not be 
any amiable beating about the bush. 

c You are perhaps busy, but when I explain why 
I came — if you will have the great kindness to 
listen with patience — I am sure you will not blame 
me.’ 

* Will you sit nearer the fire ? ’ asked Mrs. 
Cole. 

c Thank you ; it will be more cosy. Mrs. 
Cole, I have been thinking long and very sadly 
about the unhappy differences that have arisen 
amongst us. I am sure you must feel as I do.’ 

* It is unfortunate.’ 

c Oh, Mrs. Cole, are we not all too liable to 
blame fortune for what may perhaps be in part 
our own fault ? One of the cottagers told me the 
other day something Mr. Cole had said in one of 
his sermons. I was very much touched by it.’ 
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‘ What was it ? ’ 

‘ It was old Grantham told me. He said that 
Mr. Cole had explained to them that it was not 
enough to sing hymns and utter prayers, but that 
true religion requires us to live in simple truthful- 
ness and perfect love with every one. I thought 
it so beautiful.’ 

‘Mr. Cole preaches in that way twice every 
Sunday. Is the idea new to you ? ’ 

Ethel’s cheeks flushed, but she succeeded in 
a little laugh. * I did not mean that I thought 
the sentiment very original, but beautifully ex- 
pressed. Of course I have not attempted to 
reproduce the language.’ 

‘ I should hardly think old Grantham capable 
of reporting Mr. Cole’s language, but I am glad 
you liked what you heard.’ 

‘ It is the idea that truth and love must be at 
the bottom of our relations to one another that 
I felt to be needed by us all just now. If the 
differences amongst us arise from a lack of these, 
surely we may seek to surmount them.’ 

Ethel’s musical voice- and pretty pleading began 
to atone for her first blunder. Mrs. Cole opened 
her mind. ‘ Well, I am sure if you really want 
to get to the bottom of things and make them 
better, I’ve no need to object. Mr. Cole and I 
both think that party feeling is a very bad thing.’ 

‘It will be easy if you really think that,’ cried 
Ethel with a note of joy. 

‘ What in the world did you suppose we 
thought ? ’ asked Mrs. Cole, but not in her first 
dry tone. 
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c I don’t know/ said Ethel pleasantly. c 1 c*“\t 
know, Mrs. Cole, exactly wdiat I thought, only it 
seems to us ’ She paused. 

C I should be glad to do my very best to help 
you ; but if it seems to you that we do not under- 
stand the first principles of Christianity — after all 
the good work Mr. Cole has done in Mcsrcrd — 
I’m afraid it isn’t a very promising look -our, 
is it ? ’ 

Ethel could not conscientiously admit that Mr. 
Cole was a Mosford benefactor. She looked with 
grave, childlike eyes and said, i It seems to me, 
Mrs. Cole, that in the healing of this bitter feeling 
we must each do our own small part. The ques- 
tion for each of us is, £t What is my part ? ” If 
we would each conscientiously ask our heart that 
question, and then try to do our part, I think we 
should not fail.’ 

c Yes, I suppose we ought. We can begin by 
asking the Lord’s direction and blessing ; that is 
the one thing we can each be certain is right. Mr. 
Cole is very fond of a petition from your Litany ; 
he uses it frequently in these times — that the 
Almighty may be pleased to turn the hearts of 
our enemies and slanderers in order that they may 
be forgiven.’ 

Ethel wondered for a moment if this was meant 
as a deliberate insult, but a look at Mrs. Cole’s 
face convinced her that it was not. Mrs. Cole 
was, in fact, looking much more good-natured 
than she did at first. 

It was necessary for Ethel to introduce that 
particular point which she had decided was her 
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part in this drama of reconciliation. How could 
she respond cordially about Mrs. Cole’s prayers ? 
She did not feel assured that they were acceptable 
to God. As Mrs. Cole grew more willing to 
enlarge on her own religious sentiments, Ethel 
became more fluttered and hurried. 

‘The truth is, you see, Mrs. Cole, I don’t 
think there is much virtue in prayer until we are 
resolved to do right — each to do his or her own 
part, you know, to set things right.’ 

c Mr. Cole says he doesn’t see exactly what we 
can do except lay it before the Lord.’ 

‘ But, surely, Mrs. Cole, if you were to make 

it up with Miss Brown ’ 

1 Oh, I’m perfectly willing to make it up. I 
shouldn’t think of harbouring an unforgiving 
spirit ; it would be very wrong, and even if it 
wasn’t wrong it would be silly ; I’ve far too much 
to do to worry about Miss Brown. But, as Jarvis 
says, you can’t go about telling folks that you 
forgive them, because till they want to be forgiven 
they resent it. Whenever I come in sight, Miss 
Brown holds her head as if she were a pea tendril 
feeling for some support behind her. I can’t sing 
out, I forgive you, I forgive you,” as I go past.’ 

c Miss Brown is one of my closest friends,’ said 
Ethel with quiet dignity. 

C I beg pardon ; I didn’t mean to malign~your 
friends. I used to think she was friends with you, 
but from what you’ve been saying I supposed she 
couldn’t be. However, if you think it would do 
the slightest good to tell her I am willing to forget 
all about it, you may.’ 
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Ethel took her courage in her hand: and 
c I could not tell her that, indeed, Mrs. Coic. I 
do not think Miss Brown was in anv way to 
blamed 

1 In what v/ay, or when, do you think she was 
not to blame ? 1 asked Mrs. Cole. 

c I thought you were referring to what occurred 
at Ducklinghoe. I do not think it was Miss 
Brown who was to blamed 

4 Oh! * said Mrs. Cole ; and then, after a pause, 
she said, £ Oh ! * 

* I think that, although Miss Brown may 
naturally have shown impatience — we all do in 
moments of excitement — she cannot really be 
blamedd 

Mrs. Cole said nothing. She did not look 
annoyed ; she seemed merely to be awaiting 
Ethel’s further remarks. 

Ethel talked a little longer, and then she also 
waited for an answer. 

‘ Well, you see, Mrs. Compton, what you think 
about Miss Brown depends entirely on what your 
standard of good behaviour is. When we came 
to Mosford we were told that the Church standard 
was — well, very different from ours ; but of 
course, never having spoken to you before, I did 
not know how far the report was trued 

Ethel looked up helplessly at the large, calm 
woman before her. If she had meant to be rude 
— as Ethel feared she might in the first part of the 
interview — Ethel would have met the attack with 
patience and dignity ; but it appeared evident that 
Mrs. Cole — now quite at her ease — was simply 
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saying what she thought. Ethel reluctantly per- 
ceived. that her courageous stand as the champion 
of Miss Brown had not raised that lady in Mrs. 
Cole’s estimation at all. Her opinion went for 
nothing ! How could that be ? Bishops and 
archdeacons had listened respectfully to her 
opinions. Mr. Glynne himself took counsel with 
her at times. To all her husband’s friends she 
was an occasional adviser and guide. Here sat 
this Methodist woman totally unmoved by her 
opinions. It dimly dawned on Ethel that perhaps 
the reason why so many admirable people respected 
her judgment was that it agreed with theirs. She 
did not in this way agree with the Coles, and it 
was evident that her judgment went for nothing 
with them. Was it possible that her character 
and Cumnor’s character and position were not so 
obviously superior as to carry more weight than 
this ? - 

c I think perhaps I had better go for to-day,’ 
she said gently. ‘ You will think it over, Mrs. 
Cole, won’t you ? and I will come back.’ 

' Oh yes, I’ll think it over. I’m sure I’m 
most willing to do what I can. You can call again 
if you think of anything you would like to say.’ 

Ethel felt instinctively that this reiterated 
promise to do what she could was more hopeless 
than any snarl of ill-temper. She was surprised 
that Heaven had not seconded her laudable efforts 
more effectually. 

On her way home she met old Mr. Ward. 
Since she began to fear failure she was glad that 
he should know of her effort. She could tell all 
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her good intentions, all her hopes, and recount 
the interview of that day quite frankly. 

1 You have been doing the Master’s work/ said 
he, beaming down on her, c and you must not be 
surprised if no one blesses you for it now. The 
time will come when they will thank you.’ 

5 Oh, I wish I could bring about a better 
feeling in these people. I have not thought about 
it so much till lately ; but now, the more I 
think how to reconcile Miss Brown and Mrs. Cole 
the more I see how deep is the Nonconformist 
distrust of the Church. Why, uncle, Mrs. Cole 
had no more respect for my opinion that if’ — 
she looked round vaguely — ‘ than if I were not 
Cumnor’s wife ! ’ 

‘ Aye, my dear,’ said the old man, 4 it’s not 
these two women but Church and Dissent that 
you want to reconcile ; and the more you try, the 
more you’ll see that the bottom’s deeper than you 
know. fTou may find that your own feet are not 
on the rock of that reverence for every human 
soul which the Master taught. But persevere ! 
If you get the Christians in Mosford to respect 
one another, you will make those who are not 
Christians respect Christianity. You could not do 
a more blessed work.’ 

At these words Ethel’s ambition soared beyond 
the reconciliation of two women. She saw in 
vision a united Mosford ; church and chapel 
lying down together ; and in that day the old man 
would contentedly leave his money to Cumnor. 
She did not use these words, or any words ; she 
only went on to renewed effort, soothed and elated 
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by the old man’s benediction. She was also stimu- 
lated by the growing perception that ' Mr. Ward 
was a very old man. That wonderful look that 
came on his face when he blessed her — did it mean 
that he would not live long P She had no time to 
lose. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

MISS BROWN ON MRS. COLE 

Next day the following note was sent from the 
vicarage : — 

Dear Airs. Cole — Since talking with you, 1 have decided 
that I should like to invite Miss Brown to come here to tea 
some day to meet you if you will come ; and I will ask 
her to apologise to you for anything in which she may have 
been remiss. But of course I cannot do this unless you 
would be willing to make some acknowledgment on your 
side about the words you used in speaking to her. I am 
sure you know that I only ask this for the sake of the kindly 
feeling which we both desire to bring about. 

That evening Ethel received a call from Jarvis 
Cole. Stalwart and very clerical in appearance, he 
stood with Ethel’s note in his hand. 

c It is impossible for me to say how warmly I 
appreciate your present efforts, Mrs. Compton. 
That you should go so far out of your own way to 
seek to establish a better state of feeling in Mosford 
my wife and I feel to be a direct answer to our 
most earnest prayers. I have only come now as 
my wife’s messenger, to ask you the meaning of a 
phrase in your note. You say, tc the words you 
used in speaking to her ” — (Miss Brown).’ Cole 
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read the sentence and looked at Ethel. 1 What 
words ? ’ he asked. 

Ethel looked bewildered. 

* It is better to come at once to an amicable 
understanding about this sort of thing,’ said Cole. 
* My wife has no recollection of using any words 
that could reasonably offend Miss Brown ; although, 
of course, at such a moment, and being in pain, she 
may easily have spoken unwisely. She would be 
sorry for that. If you will kindly tell us exactly 
what words she is accused of using ’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Cole, I do not think the repetition 
of such things could ever be desirable.’ 

‘ Do you mean that you think my wife said any- 
thing that it would be improper for you to repeat ? ’ 

‘We only now want to forget that such words 
were ever uttered.’ 

‘You say “suchwords” ; perhaps you can tell me 
what kind of words you so much wish to forget ? ’ 

Ethel faltered. ‘ I never heard exactly what it 
was Mrs. Cole said.’ 

‘If Miss Brown was your authority, perhaps 
you will be kind enough to find out from her what 
the improper words were. We are entirely at 
one with you, Mrs. Compton, in our desire for 
Christian amity ; but I have been told that Miss 
Brown has spread abroad a story that my wife uses 
bad language. This report has not reached my 
wife, and I will not tell her. Such an accusation 
can only react on Miss Brown’s own reputation 
and that of her friends ; it cannot hurt us. But 
if you really wish my wife to meet Miss Brown, 
you must first let me know that she has not spread 
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this report, and also exactly what it is she com- 
plains of.’ 

c I will speak to Miss Brown/ said Ethel humbly. 

She felt a great desire to be rid of the inquiring 
Cole. Yet when he had gone she could not recol- 
lect that in tone or look he had betrayed any 
ill-feeling. 

Feeling that her air-castle was falling about her 
pretty ears, and with the fear of losing Mr. Ward’s 
approval lying on her heart like lead, she went to 
try her influence with Miss Brown. 

* I have come, Anna, to speak about that affair 
with Mrs. Cole. You know, I really find that our 
quarrel with them is doing the Church an immense 
lot of harm in the village/ 

With those whom she liked Miss Brown was 
really a delightful person, warm-hearted and 
impulsive. In appearance she was both handsome 
and active, in spite of the fifty years honestly 
worn in the natural lines of a healthy face and in 
the silver threads that enriched the sober black of 
her abundant hair. Like many men and women, 
she preferred to be generous both in love and hate 
to being just in either ; justice was not a virtue in 
her eyes. When Ethel came in she was playing 
on the piano with brilliant execution, and she now 
whirled round on the old-fashioned revolving stool. 

c What sort of harm ? That is certainly a very 
becoming hat, Ethel. I think you grow prettier 
every year, my dear/ 

On an earlier day Ethel would have expanded 
in this genial atmosphere. To-day the deceitful- 
ness of riches was already taking the spring of 
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youth out of her heart, but she was acquiring 
strength of purpose. 

‘ I am sure the mischief is very deep. Even 
Cumnor’s reputation and my own are suffering. 
People do not regard us with the same respect 
that they did ; and that, you know, must react 
on their love for the Church.’ 

‘ Is that awful Cole woman the author of all 
this ? She must be telling dire lies about you ! 
But why should people believe her ? ’ 

‘I think perhaps it is rather uncharitable of 
you to speak of her as — well, as telling lies.’ 

‘ She does tell lies, whether I speak of it or 
not ; but I think you said that was what you had 
come to speak about ? ’ 

‘Surely, Anna, you would be glad to be on 
friendly terms with her. To feel nothing but 
animosity toward her is hardly right.’ 

‘ Of course one does not wear one’s heart on 
one’s sleeve in these matters. If you wish, how- 
ever, to know my real attitude, I can honestly say 
I feel no animosity. There is no one for whom I 
really feel more profound pity. I would willingly 
do anything in my power to bring her to a 
better mind ; but as for the result of her slanders, 
I don’t think you need trouble about that. Even 
the common people are not long taken in by that 
sort of thing.’ : 

c 1 went to see Mrs. Cole,’ said Ethel persever- 
ingly, ‘ and I was on the whole favourably 
impressed. She was not very polite, indeed she 
did not treat me with respect or attention ; but, 
do you know, Anna, I am on that account 
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the more inclined to think that she is not 
deceitful.’ 

‘She must be a little off her head, then.’ 

c But, Anna, what proof have you that she 
tells lies ? ’ 

‘ I heard her tell Mr. Briggs that day that I 
had injured her arm, and we know that she has 
spread that report everywhere. I quite expect 
soon to see a Dissenting cartoon of myself 
violendy laying about me with Gampish um- 
brella. There is nothing these Radicals won’t 
believe ; and one can’t blame them much, because 
they can have no idea what it means to be a gentle- 
woman. Still, I quite agree with you that, it is 
most unfortunate.’ 

‘You know, Anna, Cumnor always deprecates 
that expression u unfortunate,” because we are all 
liable to use it about things that are, in some part 
at least, our own fault.’ 

* My dearest Ethel, if you wish to preach to 
me thaF I ought to have had more sense than to 
have come into any connection with that woman, 
you will only say what I already see. It is but 
prudent to give such people a wide berth, and I 
blame myself very much for giving her the least 
handle for calumny. What did you go to see her 
about? I should have strongly advised you to 
keep away.’ 

‘ What exactly did Mrs. Cole say to you, Anna, 
— I mean when you got into that quarrel with her?’ 

c I couldn’t tell you exactly now. I’ve tried to 
forget the whole thing — Mr. Compton said that 
was the best way.’ 
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c But what sort of things ? 1 

‘Ohj Billingsgate — I think that’s the correct 
term.’ 

£ But that implies the use of words that are 
either profane or indecent, doesn’t it ? ’ 

4 Does it ? I don’t pretend to know its precise 
significance. She was most abusive.’ 

4 Can you remember any name she called 
you ? ’ 

4 1 shouldn’t allow my mind to dwell on it even 
if I could remember ; but I don’t know really 
that she called me names. Oh yes, I think 
“virago” was one of them. But, my dear, if 
you had only seen the woman, the way she 
flaunted and flouted the poor old vicar — I thought 
for one moment that she was going to fell him 
with her fist. She is big enough to fell an ox> 
you ‘know.’ 

Ethel was silent for a minute. If this con- 
versation had occurred a week before, the picture 
of Mrs. Cole as she existed to the inward eye of 
Miss Brown would have easily transferred itself to 
her own mind. Soothed by her friend’s esteem, 
and by familiar and* pleasant surroundings, she 
would not have analysed her friend’s impressions 
or the free and easy expression of them. But 
Ethel was a new creature ; every hour her mind 
was growing more sensitive and acute on this vexed 
question. She really thought that God must be 
giving her a more charitable heart, a keener sense 
of truth — and who shall say it was not so ? At 
last she said : 

4 We cannot blame Mrs. Cole for anything that 
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you thought she might be going to do. She 
didn’t hurt Mr. Briggs/ 

4 Of course not. When I spoke of her making 
as if she would fell him, that was merely a figure 
of speech/ 

4 And I think I remember that you told Cumnor 
that Mrs. Cole was a virago/ 

c Yes ; now that you speak of it, I think 
“virago” was my word about her. She said so 
many things, I get mixed/ 

4 You told us at the time that she used bad 
language/ 

£ No ; I said 44 abusive language/’ ’ 

4 Dear Anna, I remember perfectly telling Miss 
Kennedy that you said, 44 bad language.” I was 
so distressed about it/ 

4 Then you ought to tell Miss Kennedy that 
you forgot what I said and made worse of it/ 

4 Do not be impatient with me, Anna. I am 
only trying, with a very sore heart, to make things 
in the parish a little better. You know you cer- 
tainly gave Cumnor and me to understand that 
Mrs. Cole had used profane language/ 

4 1 said 44 abusive ” — that was my word ; and 
that her rude conduct to Mr. Briggs as a priest 
was profane ; and by that I shall abide. There’s 
no use your trying to twist my words/ 

4 1 am not trying to do anything but get at 
the truth/ Ethel’s voice trembled. 4 We might 
almost as well not say our prayers if we are not 
willing to do our best to put a stop to the awful 
stories that are afloat/ 

1 Is there any story afloat except that I chas- 
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tised Mrs. Cole ? No sensible person will believe 
that/ 

‘Yes, I understand that they say you have 
spread a report that Mrs. Cole uses bad language.’ 

Miss Brown laughed good-naturedly. “Well, 
it seems, on your own confession, that we have 
tracked that report to you — you told Miss 
Kennedy ! ’ 

‘But Miss Kennedy would never repeat it. 
In any case I am sure I got it from you.’ 

‘ Oh no ; I never thought for a moment that 
the woman swore at me, if that’s what you mean ; 
and if you said so to Miss Kennedy, you may 
.have said it also at the Park. Lady Sarum tells 
her maid everything, and then it gets round. 
You remember that your news about Lady Alicia’s 
last baby got round. But how could you think 
that a Methodist would be likely to swear? — it 
wouldn’t be serving the interests of the schism/ 

‘ But you think it likely that she tells lies, and 
I feel convinced that she does not. She strikes me 
as quite truthful. As to her arm, you know if you 
accidentally hit your arm a comparatively slight 
touch will sometimes give acute pain. Then, also, 
you probably hit her harder than you knew.’ 

‘ You seem to think you know more about it 
than I do, although I was there and you were not. 
But what is it that you are driving at ? As to 
your desire to help the poor woman to a better 
mind, I assure you I should be very glad to do 
anything I could to that end.’ 

1 It is not only Mrs. Cole ; the state of feeling 
all round is very bad/ 
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c We are not responsible for the bitterness of 
the Dissenters, and therefore cannot mend their 


manners. However, I am entirely at one with 
you in deeply deploring the state of affairs. 
I shall be only too glad to do anything that 


I can/ 


4 Then, dear Anna, don’t you think you might 
be willing to say to Mrs. Cole that you are sorry 
for anything you may have done to offend her ? ’ 

4 I did nothing to offend. I can’t act a farce 
by confessing what I did not do.’ 

Miss Brown was growing vexed, so Ethel, with 
weary detail, told her of her first effort to wring 
an apology from Mrs. Cole and its result. 4 1 
only want to do right,’ said poor Ethel. 4 1 think, 
Anna, as my friend you ought to help me.’ 

c As your friend I advise you to leave these 
people alone ! They are more wily than you are. 
They will lead you on till you do something that 
can be .called an encouragement to schism.’ 

Ethel’s temper had been strained too far. She 
cried petulantly, 4 For Church people to behave in 
an un-Christian manner is the best way to encourage 
schism. I thir.k your condition of heart is most 
uncharitable/ 


4 Well, then, go yourself and confess that you 
set about the tale of Mrs. Cole’s profanity. It’s 
only fair to me’ that you should vindicate my 
honour in that respect. If Mrs. Cole is clamour- 
ing for a sop to her pride, you had better apologise 
to her yourself. I would help you if I could, but 
I don’t see what I can do.’ 


c Very well ! ’ cried Ethel. 4 In so far as I have 
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been in the wrong I shall certainly admit it and 
try to put it right.’ 

It was one of the first mild days of spring, 
when languor steals upon every one, but Ethel, 
indefatigable, at once called on Miss Kennedy 
to explain her mistaken report of Mrs. Cole’s 
language. 

‘ I am very sorry to have made you think what 
was not true,’ said Ethel. 

Miss Kennedy was surprised into saying, * You 
did not make me think so. I never supposed it 
was true for a moment. I have always had a 
pleasant word with Mrs. Cole when we meet in 
the street.’ 

Then Ethel had to walk all the way to the 
Park. The reflection that Miss Kennedy took 
her words so lightly did not make her walk more 
cheerful. Very tired and fretful, she made her 
confession to Lady Sarum, only to offend the old 
lady by betraying her fear that the confidential 
maid had been indiscreet. 

‘ Call Simmons,’ said Lady Sarum in peremp- 
tory anger. 

Simmons, the maid, was a person of influence 
not only with her mistress but with Lady Alicia 
Glynne. All Ethel’s tact did not suffice that day 
to placate the Countess and Simmons. 

‘ It is a most unfortunate bit of scandal,’ said 
Lady Sarum. ‘ I am very sorry that you and Miss 
Kennedy set it on foot. But Simmons and I are 
incapable of repeating such tales.’ 

Ethel was sent home in the carriage, and so 
much in need of comfort was she that she went 
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at last to her husband and told him the whole 
pitiful taie — that is, she told him of her desire to 
bring about peace and the miserable result. She 
ended the long story with the little wail — 

4 1 am at my wits* end, I can’t even go to 
Mrs. Cole and say that I said it and am sorry, for 
she does not know that it was ever said/ 

Compton would not have been a good man or 
a good husband if he had not gathered the impres- 
sion that his wife was taking an angelic part, and 
that, compared with her, every one else was selfish 
and unkind. While he caressed and comforted 
her he mused over the story in no little surprise. 

4 1 had no idea that you had these most un- 
fortunate political and theological differences so 
much on your mind.’ 

4 Oh, Cumnor ! ’ — with a little sob — ‘ don’t you 
say “ unfortunate ” ; the word has got on my 
nerves ! It seems to me that even you may be to 
blame somewhat. We have both’ — she sobbed 
again — 4 1 am afraid we have both been too willing 
to take up a reproach against our neighbour ! ’ 

4 Perhaps so,’ said he sadly. Ethel’s pretty 
head was leaning against his breast, and he went 
on stroking her hair. Yet now he did not feel 
quite so sure that she was all in the right as he 
had done a minute before. 

At last he gave his advice on the whole matter. 
4 You have acted from the highest motives, and 
you think you were directed by Heaven to do 
this. But you know, dearest, there are nearly 
always two factors in the Divine direction — the 
impression on our own hearts, and the opening up 
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of circumstance. Now it may be that your own 
heart has led you to run in advance of God’s 
working. There is something in what Miss Brown 
suggested ; there is a danger of getting into a. 
position where we might do real harm by appear- 
ing to endorse the Dissenting ministry. You see 
circumstances have not opened the way before you. 
You say yourself that you do not know what to 
do next. I would counsel you to wait quietly 
before that shut door. Wait upon God, and if 
He does not open the door, be content to await 
His time. It is enough just now to watch our 
own hearts and be careful not to harbour unjust 
or unkind thoughts of these people.’ 

c Oh, Cumnor ! ’ she wailed, * what is the good 
of watching your own heart if you don’t take the 
trouble to find out what is just and unjust to these 
people ? I will nor give up. My heart is set 
upon this mission now.’ 

* Your heart is set only upon pleasing God. If 
God Himself bars the way with thorns, you must 
submit.’ 

Ethel was silenced but not convinced. How 
could she wait idle when the end was not attained ? 
Had she been seeking a less desirable end she 
might have been satisfied by her husband’s argu- 
ment. As it was, every thorn that helped to bar 
her way convinced her that she was doing right to 
push on, because it distracted her attention from 
the real motive of her action and made her course 
appear the more self-denying. 

She went to Mr. and Mrs. Ward, and told her 
whole story out to them, omitting Compton’s last 
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advice* She did not wish them to know that 
Compton was at all callous on a subject on which 
she and they were so sensitive. 

Mr. Ward gave her very different advice. 
After some thought he suggested that she should 
persuade Mrs. Cole to sing at the next weekly 
mothers’ meeting. c If she will come next week,’ 
said he, c you could announce her kindness this 
week to your women, and take the opportunity, 
vrhile you explain that you do not approve of 
Methodism, to say a word about her high character 
and well-known kindness.’ 

c That is capital ! ’ cried Ethel, c I am sure I 
can do that ; and I can give my lecture on feeding 
babies at her mothers’ meeting in return, if she 
asks me.’ 

Ethel did not trouble Compton with these 
details. He was very busy preparing for the 
diocesan retreat, which was to be held in Mosford 
the ensuing month. 
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THE VICARS TRIAL 

All this time Mr. Ward was looking eagerly for 
signs of greater grace in the nephew whom he 
longed to adopt as a son. As the old Methodists 
would have phrased it, he gave himself much to 
prayer for this nephew and his family. He was 
a man who believed in prayer, and he had no great 
confidence in the efficacy of giving advice except 
when it was honestly sought. Yet when he saw 
that John Compton’s wife was beginning to take 
upon herself that attitude of humility and love 
toward her neighbours which, to his mind, was 
only the most obvious^ Christian duty, and saw 
also no sign that the vicar’s heart was moving in 
the same direction, he began to inquire more 
closely what the cause of the divergence might 
be. Having carefully perused the various prints 
his nephew was in the habit of reading, he felt the 
word of remonstrance stir within him. 

One morning he went to the vicarage, and 
deliberately settled himself in the vicar’s study. 

c I can’t bear to hear you take the sacred Name 
upon your lips nowadays, Johnnie/ he began. c I 
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nearly got up and went out of your church last 
Sunday morning. For if a man is bearing false 
witness against his neighbour all the time, he can’t 
be the servant of God. You can’t be a Christian 
in watertight compartments. God will have your 
whole heart or none of it. There can be no out- 
pouring of His Spirit while the poison of asps is 
under your lips.’ 

1 1 have not knowingly borne false witness,’ said 
Compton stiffly. * To what do you refer ? ’ 

€ Yes, Johnnie, in the bottom of your own com- 
mon sense you must know well enough that, taking 
one political Dissenter with another, there are just 
as many honest, kindly, and reasonable men among 
them as there are in what you call the Church. 
You must know that the members of the new 
Government are just as godly and honest, take 
them man for man, as the members of the last 
Government. You must know that ; and yet, in 
these little allusions to Dissenters as a class that 
you are always throwing out now, you know very 
well that you’re trying to make your women-folk, 
and any man that will listen to you, believe that, 
with rare exceptions, the political Dissenters are 
mostly scally-wags, and that to be a Liberal is to 
decry your Church.’ 

John Compton felt exceedingly unhappy, and he 
looked exceedingly stiff andcross. He sat at one end 
of his study table, holding a pen in his hand, but 
turning his face toward the old man with the most 
obvious determination to show courteous attention. 

4 1 am not sure that I can define the term 
<c scally-wag,” ’ he said. 
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c Can’t you ? For our purposes you must know 
that a scally-wag is an untrustworthy person, or 
rather, a person who can be trusted to save his 
own skin and to act generally from low motives.’ 

* A person may have fairly good motives in 
general, and yet in certain respects be so misguided 
as to do what is mean and to use dishonest argu- 
ments. That is certainly how the political Dis- 
senters, as a body, are acting towards the Church 
to-day — -just now.’ 

* That is certainly how your friends, in print 
and on platform, say they are acting ; but of 
course you know, in your sane moments, what 
that sort of political jargon is worth. Partisans 
on the other side say the same things of you 
Churchmen, and with quite as much reason. Little 
boys in an English school talk of Frenchmen as if 
they were all cowards and sneaks ; and little boys 
in an American school talk of the English as if 
they were all dunderheads and bullies. The jargon 
of party is worth just that, and nothing more. 
But you’ — and there came a sudden fire in the 
old man’s eyes and a -.sudden tenderness in his 
voice — { but you — for you to live is Christ, and 
it matters nothing to you what any church or sect 
may gain or lose in material things as long as 
Christ is magnified. What is required of you 
in order to glorify Him is “that your love* may 
abound yet more and more in knowledge and 
in all judgment, that you may be sincere and 
without offence till the day of Christ.” Now, 
Johnnie, there is neither love nor knowledge nor 
judgment in slandering your neighbours — neigh- 
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bours who are just as good, and just as honour- 
able, and just as intelligent, and just as sensible as 
you Churchmen are. That may not be saying a 
great deal * — the old man spoke with tremendous 
earnestness ; — c indeed, it isn’t saying much ; but 
that much, at least, may certainly be said for 
them. As I was saying to that old minister who 
teaches me Latin, it’s nonsense for him to talk 
as if all Jesuits were liars ; it is just as foolish 
of you to talk as if all Liberals were enemies 
of religion.’ 

4 Why do you not go and say this to your own 
people ? 5 asked Compton sadly. c It is they who, 
for political reasons, got up this whole agitation ; 
it is they who defame us as a class. There is on 
the Church side, so far as I can see, no bitterness. 
We are indignant at the injustice proposed to our 
schools. The Church only asks for the same 
treatment as every one else. But the other side 
are bent on her ruin.’ 

c To w say that is, of course, to beg the whole 
question. To assume that they are bitter while 
your indignation is merely righteous is to assume 
a slander as the basis of all your arguments,’ said 
the old man. c With that slander in your heart 
God can give you no blessing. Even supposing 
that slander were true ; supposing their intent is 
to persecute you and spitefully use you, do two 
wrongs make a right ? Is there any reason why 
you should spitefully use them ? You ought to 
remember that historically the Church began the 
persecution all along the line, and try to make up 
for that now.’ 
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‘But,’ said Compton, ‘if, as I think, there is 
only too good reason for my belief that the 
Dissenters — or at any rate, the political Dissenters 
— are actuated more by enmity against the Church 
than by any better motive, it is our duty to expose 
them and warn the people of England against them, 
so far as in our power. Is the Church of God to 
be slandered, her right and duty to instruct the 
people to be denied, and those who love her be 
forbidden to defend her prerogative ? ’ 

‘ I’m not trying to decide, Johnnie, whether 
there ought to be political Dissenters or political 
Churchmen ; in other words, whether it is right for 
them or for you to fight a political battle over any 
matter when your consciences differ. Let us 
agree, for the sake of argument, that it is. I am 
saying that your weapons are not truth and love. 
When you throw those down and take up the 
weapons of falsehood and spite, you have ceased to 
fight on the Lord’s side, and nothing you can do 
in that way will really help the cause of Christianity. 
Man for man, woman for woman, child for child, 
the Dissenters of England are quite as fair- 
minded as your Church people. To try to make 
people believe anything else will not serve any 
good cause. You had better heed my warning, 
Johnnie ; the looker-on, you know, sees most of 
the game.’ 

c I can easily see that, having lived but a few 
months in England, you may take this view of 
matters ; but, as I said before, I cannot accept the 
statement you have twice laid down as the basis of 
your argument. Although any of us Churchmen 
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may sin against the Divine grace given to us, and 
so be morally worse than the better Dissenters, yet 
it remains true that the Dissenters, as a body, have 
deliberately cut themselves off from the means of 
grace, and it is natural to suppose, therefore, that 
there is less grace among them.’ 

‘ I have heard your argument about neglected 
channels of grace before/ said Mr. Ward. * I had 
a neighbour in Canada who was a Roman Catholic 
priest, and we used to have great talks. He 
believed that all Protestant ministers were more or 
less insincere, and the Church of England parsons 
were the worst. He used to say that they could 
not be anything else but self-deceived in all the 
finer issues of life when they had cut themselves off 
from the Church ; and those that pretended to be 
Catholics were, to his mind, the most open to 
moral defect. You know, Johnnie, it’s a wonder- 
ful education to live in a new country and to 
knock against all sorts of folk.’ 

* From his point of view your Roman 
Catholic neighbour was quite right ; his mis- 
take lay in having too narrow a definition of 
the Church/ 

c I brought him in here/ said Mr. Ward, c in 
order to ask you if you think he was right 
in attributing to you a lower moral level without 
taking the trouble to find out what your level 
really was. He took his views of English parsons 
chiefly from what people of his own way of think- 
ing wrote and said.’ 

c But I do not take my opinions ready-made/ 
said Compton. ‘ I review facts and think for 
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myself. Strange as you may think it, my dear 
uncle, in this matter I think for myself.’ 

€ If you do, and still in all things fall into rank 
with your party, you are a very remarkable man, 
John Compton. But the fact is, you might think 
all your life and think wrongly, if you think only 
about those facts which your party spirit leads you 
to emphasise. The trouble about your theory of 
God’s grace, and that of my Roman Catholic 
neighbour, is that you have to look at all that 
pertains to human nature with blinkers on if you 
are to believe it ; and our Father in heaven ’ — the 
old man’s voice grew soft — ‘ never told His 
children to believe anything that wouldn’t bear 
looking at all round with the utmost power 
of thought and eyesight that we can spend 
upon it. If you are right about the channels 
of grace, you must square that with all the facts, 
and not simply with what you assume to be 
the facts.’ 

Compton did not immediately speak. He had 
no wish to enter on a discussion of this nature 
when, from his point of view, it seemed likely to 
be futile. 

His uncle went on. 4 It is just in order that 
you may review the facts and think for yourself 
that I have come here this morning. I have come 
to make you a fair offer. The Free Churches 
have got a big convention at Birmingham this 
week ; they’re going to spend some days praying 
and preaching ; come over with me — I’ll pay 
expenses ; come and hear for yourself what they’re 
praying for, and what they’re exhorting one 
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another to do and be ; and after that form your 
judgment of them/ 

* My dear sir, your motives are, no doubt, 
excellent ; but, to use your own phrase, it won't 
do. Personally I am certain that the mass of 
Dissenting parents had no grievance against the 
Church schools till political Dissenters made the 
dissatisfaction.’ 

c The mass of the parents did not care ; but 
the dissatisfaction was got up, not by politicians, 
but by religious men who thought it right to 
educate them into caring. To say that the leaders 
on either side of this education controversy are 
merely political is a lie, and a silly one. It was 
men whose religion moulds their politics tvho were 
at the bottom of it. The parents have no objec- 
tion to the religious teaching in the Council 
schools which you despise ; the agitation against 
that is the work of the religious men on your side. 
The longer I Jive the more clearly I see that the 
devil never really does much harm except when he 
works through the passions of a saint/ 

4 You can hardly expect me to agree with you 
that the devil has as much to do with those who 
seem to me to be fighting for God’s truth as 
with those who, blindly it may be, are fighting 
against it/ 

c Will you come w r ith me to Birmingham, and 
listen with an open mind to the men and women 
who you think are fighting against God ? ’ 

c No, my dear uncle, I will not go. I could 
not do so with a good conscience. I must teach 
the truth, and defend the truth, as I know it, and 
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leave those whose practices and beliefs differ so 
widely from my own to the judgment of God and 
their own consciences.’ 

‘Then leave them to God,’ said the old man 
sternly. ‘ Don’t say they are bitter while you are 
only indignant against injustice ; don’t say theirs 
is a mere political agitation while yours is a protest 
against irreligion ; don’t say they are acting merely 
out of spite to the Church while you are working 
for the salvation of the children. Don’t think or 
speak of them as if they were not animated by 
God’s grace because you believe them to be 
deprived of the means of grace. And, above all, 
don’t say or write what leads your women-folk to 
repeat these things over their teacups. Remember 
what the Master said about those who cause the 
little ones to offend.’ 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE VICAR’S CONSCIENCE 

Mr. Ward had intended* with his wife, to stop 
in Birmingham for the week of the Convention ; 
but Mrs. Ward was nursing a serious case of 
illness in one of the cottages, which she could not 
leave. The old man, worn and fagged with the 
political atmosphere in Mosford, could not deny 
himself the refreshment of going daily to Birming- 
ham for the meetings. He started very early 
each morning and reached Mosford again by eight 
o’clock- in the evening, an arrangement which to 
his friends seemed exhausting, but when his old face 
visibly regained the lines of peace and happiness 
which it had worn when he first came to Mosford, 
they were satisfied. 

He made a point of calling at the vicarage on 
his way from the station the first evening, to say 
he had come back safe and had had a good day, 
and if possible to elicit from his nephew some 
questions concerning the meetings he had attended. 

‘Well, uncle,’ said Compton, ‘did you find 
your way about Birmingham easily ? ’ 

c I hadn’t far to go. I got to the morning 
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meeting at 11, and then we had time for a bite 
between 1 and 2 ; then there was a prayer 
meeting, followed by a conference till 4.30, so that 
I just caught my train back comfortably.’ 

c I suppose,’ said Compton grimly, 1 you heard 
them says things about us as uncharitable as I say 
about them ? ’ 

* They might have done if they’d been talking 
about you, but they weren’t.’ 

* But of course they must have said something 
about the school question ? ’ 

c It wasn’t that sort of a meeting. What they 
were conferring about was how to get on a higher 
level of experience, of faith, and the power faith 
gives. To-day, being the first, was devoted to 
the search for the inspiration that cleanses the 
individual life of its secret sins and infirmities and 
follies/ # 

4 Oh indeed ! 9 said Compton, and he asked with 
sincere curiosity, * Was there a penitent form ? or 
were you all asked to take a pledge against drink 
and tobacco ? ’ 

‘ I guess the folks there had got beyond that. 
They were mostly ministers and Christian workers, 
you know. 7 

* About how many were there ? ’ Compton 
spoke with increasing curiosity. 

4 I was told between a thousand and fifteen 
hundred. There was a good deal of going in and 
out. The afternoon meeting was the biggest.’ 

* But you don’t mean to say,’ cried Compton, 
‘that you had a crowd like that morning and 
afternoon, and that they didn’t talk about their 
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attack on the Church, or about the evils of Church 
doctrine ! ’ 

c If they’d wired into the Church I’d be quite 
willing to tell you what they said, but they weren’t 
even thinking about it/ 

When the old man was gone Ethel said, < I 
never thought of it before, but I suppose Noncon- 
formists really must have something else to talk 
-about. Do you think there really is no reason for 
people to be Dissenters at all except their opposi- 
tion to the Church ? 9 

Compton did not answer audibly. He felt 
nettled by what the old man had told him, 
and could not analyse his vague irritation of 
temper. 

The next evening, when his uncle had expressed 
his continued pleasure in the meetings, Compton 
said, * 1 am sorry that I cannot enter into your 
feelings. These people are not my sort ; indeed, 
just now they are doing their best to thwart us 
and the cause of true religion ; and I rather 
naturally suspect that your easy colonial good 
nature is reflected in your impressions of them and 
their meetings. But of course, in so far as they 
are truly devout, one would wish to acknowledge 
it. Still I am sure in these two days you must 
have heard very bitter things said against the 
Church — things compared with which my warnings 
in the parish magazine are not so uncharitable as 
you thought them/ 

‘ Well, you see, to-day the time was taken up 
with the subject of full consecration and the 
higher life. To-morrow they are to be searching 
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for the best means of doing spiritual work and. 
winning souls for Christ/ 

c Still, as these people must acknowledge that 
their one justification of their separate position is, 
the antagonism they feel to the doctrines and 
institutions of the Church, this must colour all. 
their thought, and it is impossible they should 
have days of public meetings without warning 
their followers against what they think pernicious, 
and urging them to stamp it out/ 

* I didn’t stay for the evening meetings,’ said’ 
v the old man, c but I see from the papers they got 
on politics, and said “ amen ” to some of the 
things their party papers are saying, which are bad 
enough/ 

4 But was there nothing of this at these day 
meetings?’ persisted Compton. ‘You cannot be 
telling me all, uncle_; and since you have lectured 
me so frankly, I have surely a right to ask what 
the opposition are saying about us/ 

‘ They said nothing about their opposition to- 
the Church,’ said the old man. ‘They don’t call 
you “the opposition,”.. you know; they regard 
the devil as the opposition. But, any way, they 
never said a single word about you from first to 
last/ 

‘ As they seem to have been going over all their 
beliefs and convictions, they cannot have omitted 
the chief item ‘of their creed ? ’ 

‘ My dear Johnnie, do you really think that un- 
friendliness to you is the chief item of their creed ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, it must be ; otherwise, why are they 
not with us ? ’ 
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c You might just as well ask why you are not 
with the Jews, because you are not always fulminat- 
ing against Judaism. You are not with the Jews 
because you believe you have got a bit farther on. 
You are sorry for the Jews, and you wouldn’t want 
to see Judaism set up as the national religion ; but 
you’re grateful to them for all the truth and good- 
ness you’ve inherited from them, and you concern 
yourself with worshipping God and directing your 
own lives according to a purer and higher revela- 
tion than theirs. That is exactly how the Dissenter 
/eels towards you. He may be right or wrong, 
but he thinks that the Reformation was the re- 
birth of the purer truth that Jesus came to give, 
which in the Early Ages had got badly mixed up 
with Paganism. He thinks the Church of England 
Is not clear of Paganism yet ; and so he naturally 
does not want an institution he thinks effete to be 
ruling in the land. That affects his politics only ; 
his religion is his effort to worship and serve 
•God.’ - 

Ethel had gone to bed. The two men were 
alone ; and Compton unreasonably experienced in 
the depths of his soul a distinct temptation to 
hatred. He called God and reason to aid ; he 
quenched it instantly ; but he knew by the swift 
inward glance of self-examination which he was 
accustomed to practise that he would gladly have 
called down the fire of heaven upon the old man 
and his friends. 

When one human being tries to do good to 
another, to cast out an unclean spirit by nights of 
prayer and the brief but fitting word of exorcism, 
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it is seldom that the result in any way resembles 
his anticipation. Yet it is probable that it is even 
more seldom that the effort is futile. The 
c mysterious way 9 of God, of which Cowper 
sang, brings about wholly unexpected results in the 
interstices of human emotion. Compton sat there 
looking sour, and his manner was cold and silent ; 
but he had realised now quite clearly that his own 
temper toward his religious antagonists was not 
right, that he was capable of that inward hatred 
which the Master he held divine had pronounced 
as sinful as is outward violence. He did not 
grasp the old man’s point of view, in fact he did 
not give his attention to it ; his opinion about 
Dissent had long been formed, and he was not a 
man to reconsider his opinions ; but the degree of 
offence he felt startled his conscience and awakened 
him to prayer and vigilance. 



CHAPTER XXX 

IN NEW PASTURES 

The series of meetings which gave Mr. Ward so 
much delight were, in the phrase of their pro- 
moters, held ‘ for the deepening of the spiritual 
life ! * When the vicar refused his invitation to 
go to them, the old man had carried the same 
offer to the Reverend Jarvis Cole. 

c I know it may be hard for you to give the 
time, Mr. Cole ; but it shan’t cost you anything 
in the way of expenses. It is worth while, at a 
crisis like this, to try to get a bit away among 
people who have a high outlook. There is 
a great test of Christian love coming upon the 
nation, and unless we take some special care to 
prepare ourselves, we may miss our greatest 
opportunity.’ 

Jarvis Cole understood the old man’s phrases 
better than did John Compton ; but just because 
he was familiar with his way of thought he 
missed its force. His gratitude for the invitation 
was warm, his great regret in refusing it genuine. 
He asked with interest to what test of national 
Christianity Mr. Ward referred. 

256 
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‘ It will be over the schools,’ said Mr. Ward 
wistfully. * The question is going to be, whether 
you are all going to ask yourselves how much you 
can conscientiously give up rather than how much 
you can conscientiously claim.’ 

‘ If a man’s conscience is honest, it would come 
to the same thing,’ said Cole with confidence. He 
was standing on his own doorstep in the morning 
sunshine, a healthy, good-natured fellow, and well 
satisfied. 

‘ I have observed,’ said Mr. Ward, ‘ that in 
every transaction the question, How many points 
may I honestly insist upon ? totals up very 
differently from the question, How many points 
may I honestly yield ? ’ 

‘ These meetings are not held in connection with 
the Education question, I think ? ’ asked Cole. 

* No ; that is the value of them for men like 
us. We want to get away a while from our rights 
and our wrongs into a more quiet and spiritual 
place.’ 

c Just so, sir,’ said Jarvis Cole ; ‘ 1 quite agree 
with you, and I only wish that I could accept your 
kindness. Unfortunately I am responsible for a 
united Temperance meeting ; and then I have 
promised to say a word at my wife’s next Zenana 

meeting, and the Christian Endeavour ’ He 

paused, feeling the list was too long to be profit- 
able. ‘ And yet, Mr. Ward, speaking of yielding 
our rights’ — he became somewhat pompous — ‘I 
conceive that we are only justified in doing that 
in matters where our own welfare alone is con- 
cerned. You cannot think it right to yield one 

s 
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jot or tittle where the right to teach superstition to 
the helpless little ones of our nation is claimed ! 1 

c To put it that way is to beg the question, Mr. 
Cole, isn’t it? If we take n few days in which to 
realise the things of God we may learn that, because 
His eternal ways are so much higher than ours, 
our way in this strife is not entirely one with 
His; 

* That is true,’ said Cole, 4 1 often think of 
that, my dear sir.’ He quite expanded in general 
size, so sympathetic and genial was he. * Yet of 
course, in all practical affairs, having used the best 
light we have, we must come to a decision and 
stand by it with courage and persistence; 

< Yet when so many equally good men arc 

of another mind we should surelv ask ourselves 

✓ 

whether we may be allowing a partial view of God’s 
way to warp our conscience and nerve our will; 

When confronted with this general view of a 
question on one side of which he was firmly 
enlisted. Cole did what nine men out often in like 
case will 'always do — left the general for the 
particular and defended his own position. £ We 
are not contending for the privileges of any sect of 
ours, but for the religious freedom of the nation. 
Our opponents have personal loss and gain to warp 
their minds ; they imagine their prestige, their 
influence, their very office is at stake, although I 
think that in all these things they would be the 
gainers. We seek nothing for ourselves, therefore 
our eye is more likely to be single; 

‘ Well ; suppose that your principle is the right 
one, and is to be agreed to by every nation as it 
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progresses, there is still for the Christian something 
more important than contention for a measure of 
civic justice for which the times may not be ripe. 
If St. Paul had turned aside to insist on the 
abolition of slavery he would never have converted 
the Western world/ 

Cole held to his partisan contention. ‘ The 
mere fact that they are all accusing us of spite and 
hatred proves to me that they have no valid 
argument. The argumentum ad hominem — especially 
when it is so far beside the mark — is always the 
last resort of an unjust cause. Why in the world 
should we hate them ? If some of their rich men 
would endow a nice little private school for every 
parson in the land to teach, in I should congratulate 
them heartily. So long as the secular teaching 
was up to the mark, and so long as there was 
a public school alongside it where my children 
could go without religious prejudice, I’d shout for 
joy at such an arrangement. But I have no right 
to yield my children’s civic rights to please any 
set of parsons, however much I may like and 
respect them. It is for that reason that I feel it 
my first duty at this season to remain in the fore- 
front of the battle, and ’ — he added airly — c I 
deeply regret that I cannot retire with you, even 
for a day, to the mountain-tops of God/ 

The old man withdrew sorrowfully, and for the 
first two days of the conference the thought- that 
he alone went from Mosford to enjoy his feast 
lay heavy on his heart. Then he received a most 
unexpected offer of companionship from Oriane 
Graham. 
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On the morning of the third day Ethel Compton 
met Miss Kennedy in the village street. Ethel 
was intent upon her weekly marketing — the 
problem of never-failing interest, how to make 
twopence do the work of threepence without being 
mean to the tradespeople. Ethel had a great 
horror of petty meanness ; she thought it ill-bred. 
But it was only in her dealings with things that 
could be seen and handled, like coppers and 
legs of mutton, that she perceived the temptation 
of her poverty and made efforts to rise above it. 
This morning she was cheerful and serene. She 
knew that her simple morning dress was pretty ; 
she had a dancing sprite by her side — her eldest 
little girl, whose hand had to be held lightly in 
( mummie’s 7 because her little feet had so much 
run and jump in them. At the back of the 
marketing problem Ethel held in abeyance the 
exhilarating prospect of collecting the signatures 
of the school children’s parents to a petition to 
Parliament praying for the rejection of the new 
Education Bill. She had planned to go with one 
of the Browns to some outstanding hamlets on this 
mission from door to door. Upon seeing Miss 
Kennedy she stopped, in the happiest humour, to 
ask if Oriane would motor them over. Oriane’s 
car had been absent upon sick-leave for a few 
weeks, but Ethel knew that it had come out of 
hospital a day or two before. 

c I am sure Oriane would have been delighted, 7 
said Miss Kennedy, c as she likes any and every 
excuse for driving ; but she started early this 
morning for Birmingham. 7 
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4 For Birmingham,’ repeated Ethel ; and then 
she added, * With Mr. Ward ? ’ 

* She is going to meetings with Mr. Ward. He 
seemed so much set up with his meetings that her 
curiosity was aroused. He likes to have her with 
him ; his nature is so genial that he never enjoys 
anything so much when he is alone. Then, too, 
she thought the motor less tiring for him than the 
train.’ 

Ethel’s lip quivered and her eyes filled with 
tears. Miss Kennedy was touched, for Ethel did 
not easily weep. The suddenness of a blow will 
sometimes bring tears from women who have none 
to shed over deliberate grief, because they have 
formed the habit of covering any irritant matter 
with thoughts which either soften their hearts or 
flow into some pleasurable activity, just as an 
oyster covers a grain of sand with successive coat- 
ing of smoothness. Dissent in general was a real 
trouble to Ethel, but she had long ago covered 
the trouble with the notion of the inferiority of 
Dissenters and the belief that God was on her 
side. 

* I do not understand it.’ Her voice had no 
animus, her manner no resentment. 4 Why should 
Oriane go to these meetings ? Is not our Church 
enough for her ? Oh, Miss Kennedy, why should 
she go ? Why did you let her go ? I don’t know 
how to tell Cumnor ; it will hurt him so much.’ 

Ethel’s grief was so unaffected that Miss 
Kennedy’s heart went out in sympathy. c Don’t 
cry, dear,’ she said. 4 People must work out their 
own salvation, you know. I should not think of 
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allowing any wish of mine to influence Oriane in 
such a matter. If it hurts you to tell the vicar, I 
will tell him myself, and smooth it down as far as 
I can/ 

Miss Kennedy accordingly made an excuse to 
call at the vicarage and mention Oriane’s defection 
to the vicar. She sugared the news with a heart- 
felt expression of respect and admiration for the 
vicar's kinsfolk, and this was grateful to him. ‘ I 
do not think/ she said, c that I ever met two people 
who lived so entirely above the level upon which 
the distinction of social class and political party 
can be seen/ She would have inserted * religious 
divisions' had she been speaking to any of the 
Latimers, but, as she told Willie iater, she re- 
membered in time that the vicar thought that the 
higher the plane the clearer the religious division. 
c I do not think I ever met any one who could 
speak to the “ Red Cow ” reprobates as Mr. Ward 
does, and not be conscious of it. He shows 
greater courtesy than he would to Lady Sarum, 
and it is his unconsciousness that makes it so 
fine/ 

When Miss Kennedy was gone the vicar was 
more convinced than ever that part of what he 
had felt the evening before to be righteous 
indignation had been ill-temper, and that he must 
fight the devil by prayer and fasting. In that* 
inner heart which lay below his conscious thought 
he was deeply moved by his uncle's pleading, but the 
right path was not more plain to him. He thought 
that his indignation must be, in part at least, 
righteous ! He was in the midst of the battle ; 
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there was little time for reflection ; he was being 
constantly struck and must constantly strike out 
for the right. In such a predicament it is very 
distressing to be pierced by the conviction that 
some of your blows would be better unstruck 
and some of your energies better directed into 
another channel. 

In the meantime Oriane was sitting beside Mr. 
Ward in a meeting in which everything was 
entirely new to her. The inward peace and 
inspiration which she thought she had detected in 
the old man’s life had caused her to come there 
upon a sudden impulse. She had not been seated 
half an hour before she felt persuaded that what 
she wanted was not to be had there. A common 
concert hall, garish by daylight, had been hired 
for the conference. It was filled with people of < 
a sort Oriane could not class. She had expected 
parsons in white neckties and a few women in neat 
garb or in some decorous deaconess dress. She 
saw instead a great many women, all dressed more 
or less in the fashion of the day, and was still 
more amazed by the number of men in lounge 
suits, who put bowler hats under the seat. She 
found herself questioning what this sort of man 
had to do with religion on week-days. Both men 
and women were sitting on the platform, and a 
woman was giving an address. Mr. Ward said 
the speaker belonged to the Society of Friends, 
but she wore a pink rose in her hat ! Oriane 
glanced about, puzzled and disheartened. A 
side door was constantly opening to admit late 
comers. At length a man entered who was not a 
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stranger to Oriane ; It was Professor Pye. He 
sat down on a bench by the wall. Oriane had not 
seen him for years. No sooner did she recognise 
him than she realised that it was natural he should 
be there, but in her restless, uncomfortable mood 
she plagued herself with the idea that he might 
think she had taken this unwonted step in the 
hope of meeting him. 

He did not see her. He had no sooner 
possessed himself of a printed agenda and a hymn- 
sheet than an old woman came in, and he gave up 
his seat and possessions to her. As soon as he 
was again seated an infirm man entered, and the 
scene was re-enacted. Oriane felt annoyed that 
there was no doorkeeper. She was also vexed 
because she could not fix her attention on the 
address, could not keep herself from watching 
the door. Mr. Pye was now standing by the wall. 
Two over-dressed young women came in, rustled 
and creaked about for half a minute, leaned against 
the walbbeside the Professor, asking him questions 
in disturbing whispers. Oriane marvelled that 
religion could take such divergent forms. How 
any one could possibly worship God or obtain 
peace of mind in such an assembly as this she 
could not conceive. Yet she saw Mr. Ward 
wrapped in attention to every word the Quakeress 
said. She saw, too, or thought she saw, that Mr. 
Pye wished to listen ; his eyes sought the platform 
even while he was answering the fussy young 
women. 

Then she too listened to the words of the 
voice that pervaded the hall. The speaker said : 
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c I do not think I exaggerate when I say that all 
unbelief arises from the obvious failure of Christian 
prayer. We should all give in our loyalty at once 
to the Christian society which made visible the 
results of its faith in joy and health and power and 
love as Jesus commanded the Church to do. It is 
a visible Church that we want. The result of the 
real, inward, spiritual secret of a man’s soul becomes 
quickly visible in look and word and action. If 
the visible is not beautiful, the secret source is 
troubled. The inward spiritual life of a society 
has its concomitant visible result. Let us never 
be misled by any marvellous glamour thrown over 
the invisible in the talk of those who are so 
satisfied with what is unseen and remains impotent, 
that they have never gone forth to seek the potent 
vision of the Holy Grail. Every one of us ought 
to be successor to the disciples our divine Master 
first sent forth. Are we, by the power of our faith, 
teaching men to observe all that He commanded ?— 
all ? — to observe the life of self-control, the life of 
mutual love, the life without worldly care, satisfied, 
like the birds, with enough, asking no more ; the 
healing of the mind, the healing of the body ? It 
is those who have visibly observed all these His 
commandments by the power of faith who compose 
the visible Church. It is only as that Church 
increases that the world will be convinced.’ . The 
voice paused. * My friends, is there an invisible 
Church ? There is a great host of feeble souls who 
have sought only a partial salvation, who have 
believed 3 but only with a flicker of unpractical 
faith, who have mistaken words for things and 
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shadows for realities. We dare not think that 
this indistinguishable host are not within His 
Church, but we must realise that the world will 
only be saved by those who make the victory of 
prayer visible.’ 

Oriane was lost in the utterance of the 
Quakeress ; when she again became conscious of 
herself Mr. Pye was apparently gone. 

Lunch time came, and she left the place with 
Mr. Ward. They took a bun and a cup of milk 
at a restaurant, and had a walk in one of the 
principal streets, Oriane did not see what was in 
the shop windows ; she was thinking of what she 
had heard and seen and trying to assimilate some 
new ideas with her first impressions of the meeting. 
The old man had bright eyes for everything. He 
criticised the restaurant ; it was not pretty and 
attractive and airy, as, to his mind, a place ought 
to be where poor, over-worked shop-girls took 
their lunch. He stood entranced before a florist’s 
window, and then, noticing some poor children 
gazing hungrily at the flowers, he bought some 
and gave them each one. Oriane stood in the shop 
door and watched the little crowd of gutter 
children gather from nowhere and surround him 
in the slop of the winter street. A yellowish 
gleam in the flying cloud above made the wet 
pavements and windows glisten, and the childish 
faces looking up, avaricious of the sensations that 
colour and fragrance give, caught light from the 
low, reflecting clouds. But the light in the old 
man’s face was of another sort. The brightness 
of his black eyes was like a perpetual spring of 
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youth. He seemed satisfied with delight — his 
own and the children’s. 

Two women behind the counter craned their 
heads for a minute to see through the foliage that 
screened the window. The elder, a dark, sad 
person, said, c That gentleman won’t live long — I 
never see that sort of face but I know.’ 

Oriane moved out of hearing. She felt annoyed 
that even a breath of this sort of croaking super- 
stition should be anywhere within the vision of 
her old friend’s radiant face. 

They walked back toward the meeting. Oriane 
was still perplexed and spoke, hardly knowing 
what she wanted to say. 

c If the joy and power of the Christian life is — 
well, what the people in these meetings seem to 
find it, ought not one — the world is so destitute 
in its ignorance — ought one not, in giving flowers 
to children, for example, to say something to them 
about the love of God ? ’ 

* Perhaps one ought,’ said Mr. Ward heartily. 
c I never do all that I ought.’ Then he added, c But 
somehow, the more one learns about God, the more 
one knows that He fills in the gaps.’ 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE ARCH GEOLOGIST 

At the meeting that afternoon Oriane felt that 
she learned a secret which lifted her heart to a 
new level, from which this life wore a different 
aspect. She was aware that such a sense of change 
is a common psychical phenomenon and was there- 
fore not certain that it might not be a mere fancy; 
while going out she hugged the new experience, 
fearing it might not last. Mr. Ward dashed off 
from the entrance, saying he wanted to catch a 
friend, and Oriane groped about in the crowd, not 
knowing how to meet him again. - While so 
doing she had a curious experience of realising 
that what she had gained — she knew not what it 
was — made her feel more at home in the common- 
place of the world : even common people whom 
she usually despised seemed attractive to her. As 
the place cleared Mr. Ward came back at a swing- 
ing pace, bringing Professor Pye. 

4 My dear young lady,’ said he to Oriane, C 1 
have just discovered that Nathaniel Pye is to 
preach this evening. With your permission, we 
must stay for that. I’ll send a wire to Mosford. 

26S 
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Now, Nathaniel, you and this lady are not 
strangers ; she wants a good rest and a good tea 
— which of your diggings can afford as much ? ’ 
He was off again to send his telegram. 

‘I am sharing the quarters of a friend who, 
happily, does not dig,’ said Pye with a twinkle. 
4 His den is on that account the more habitable. 
If you are not afraid to trust yourself to Mr. 
Ward’s guidance * 

4 He has left me no choice,’ she said with a 
thrill of amusement in her voice. 4 Oh yes, I 
would go contentedly into Nineveh with Mr. 
Ward — I think you chiefly live there ? ’ 

* In Nineveh people neither eat nor rest. 
They speak, but only on certain occasions of their 
lives.’ 

‘But it is your duty to imagine the other 
occasions and reconstruct the conversation for 
us.’ 

4 1 leave that to the historians. For my work 
there may be no softening touch of the imagina- 
tion. I live in desert places, sometimes with the 
Arab goat-herd of to r day, sometimes with the 
harsh, brick voices of past millenniums.’ 

4 I do not think we have ever had an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for so kindly introducing 
us to Mr. and Mrs. Ward/ 

‘ It is I who am greatly indebted to you for 
your kindness to them.’ 

‘You must have heard their garbled account 
of it. I don’t know any one who can garble so 
prettily as Mr. Ward — and be so unconscious of 
the falseness of the impression he gives. But 
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indeed I am your chief debtor ; he has taught me 
more than I can ever tell/ 

Professor Pye made no further remark on this 
subject. He was thinking that it was greatly to 
her credit that she could appreciate Mr. Ward, 
but it did not occur to him to suggest this'. 

* It is not by the Tigris that I am living now. 
Mine, indeed, is always a nomad life ; I strike my 
tent all too often, passing from century to century 
and mound to mound ; but now I want to live 
in one place and one generation for a time. Are 
you interested in our spade work ? 5 

She was perfectly interested while he described 
to her a pleasure place of summer palaces built by 
a prince who was thought to have married an 
Israelite princess and so become a patron of 
Hebrew lore. 

c Who was he ? Who was she ? Where are 
these palaces ? ’ 

‘ The tablets relating to him are very im- 
perfect/ he said. 

* But you spoke as if you knew/ 
c I have made a new reading of the tablets. I 
have made sure of the man, and I believe I have 
the site of these lost palaces/ 

She had begun the talk supposing that his work 
was done within the walls of his study, that it was 
only in thought that he was an habitual traveller ; 
but as he talked she began to suspect that the love 
of the East had bitten him more intimately. They 
were in the almost empty entrance hall when they 
saw Mr. Ward returning. There was a glow on 
his face which Oriane had seen before and always 
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interpreted as a sign of health ; now the croaking 
of the shop-woman recurred to her mind. 

c You must make him rest/ she said to her 
companion ; < at his age he must need rest.’ 

They walked for a few minutes by unknown 
turnings, went up in a lift, and reached a some- 
what stately lodging above a pile of city offices. 
A fragile man, with white, pointed beard, delicate 
features, and hands almost transparent, received 
them without surprise ; and while a staid house- 
keeper laid a substantial meal upon such corners 
of tables as were not covered with books and 
objects of art, Oriane was glad to see that Mr. 
Pye did not forget to put Mr. Ward into a deep- 
cushioned armchair and lull him to silence and 
rest by determinedly engrossing the conversation. 
Because she had spoken of Nineveh he told her of 
the fields of ochrea, and of the great gourds on 
which the green and rosy water-melons grow 
beside the Tigris in the plains of Aram Naharaim. 

No two men could be more unlike than the 
delicate, almost ghost-like, owner of these rooms 
and Nathaniel Pye ; but there seemed to be a good 
understanding between them, for when Mr. Ward 
dropped into a child-like sleep the one remarked 
it to the other by the slightest gesture, and the 
fragile host took Oriane into the next room to 
look at some pictures hung there. 

Professor Pye remained quietly eating pigeons 
on toast. Oriane could see him, for the rooms 
were divided by a heavy curtain which hung aside. 
She resented his good appetite, and then chid 
herself for such folly when she might have been 
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looking at a Corot which she would probably 
never have a chance to see again. 

c The nymphs are of no importance here/ said 
her host. 4 They merely indicate the spot on 
which the sight must focus; then the landscape 
becomes exquisitely translucent and clear.’ Both 
figures and landscape looked to Oriane blurred 
and confused with one another. She realised 
her ignorance of French impressionist painting. 
Then she saw Mr. Pye coming noiselessly over 
the floor rugs carrying a plate of eggs in aspic. 

* You have had a poor lunch and little break- 
fast/ he said to Oriane. This room was not so 
full as the other ; he found a small table and made 
her eat. 

Oriane forgave him his own appetite when she 
perceived that she was still hungry. Their host 
went back to watch by the old man, and Nathaniel 
Pye succeeded in the silent transport of a fine old 
pewter coffee-pot and some Dresden cups. 

c I ^should never expect to find coffee in that 
thing anywhere else/ said Oriane. 

He did not make the obvious retort, but said, 
< When I saw you so unexpectedly to-day I 
thought that I should like to lay the outline of a 
pressing question of right and wrong before you 
and ask your opinion. If I remember rightly, you 
see things without the complexity which often 
confuses others.’ 

c I should like to help, but indeed I am the 
worst person for that sort of thing ; I have no 
talent for ethical problems.’ 

c That is just what I thought. People who 
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like to consider nice points of conscience are seldom 
able to give sound practical advice.’ 

c But surely your own judgment > 

‘Even if it were sound I am too near to see 
the thing in right proportion. But I will not 
burden you if ’ 

She stopped him with a smile. c Tell me all 
about it.’ 

‘ I do not want to tell you all — only what is 
essential. I believe I know where these buried 
palaces are. I have newly read a tablet which I 
feel sure gives the needed indication. The spot is 
an almost inaccessible bit of desert, and it would 
be a most expensive excavation. If I had fifty 
thousand pounds at my disposal I could make 
sure ; I think I could secure inestimable treasure 
and some kudos for our archaeological school ; 
and, as I think, — but this is my own opinion only 
— help to establish some facts which would have 
their bearing on the truth of our sacred records. 
That is one side of the question. Another side is, 
that if I have not the money I must begin to 
proclaim my view as to the locality of this city. 
After agitating for years, -and going through much 
unnecessary debate, one country or another will 
break the ground, and by slow degrees the facts I 
want to bring to light will be established, perhaps 
by better men than I, perhaps more surely because 
so much more slowly. Now, the point at issue is 
this, 1 — there was a little silence in the room ; Mr. 
Pye was looking at the carpet — c I have a friend 
who would give me this money for this purpose, 
as certainly and as easily as he would give me a 

T 
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night’s lodging, if I asked for it. But it would 
not be possible for me to lay the archeological 
problem before him in such a way that he could 
estimate for himself the value or the probability 
of the results accruing. He might think he made 
an estimate, but he could not, really ; he would 
have to take my judgment. He is at present 
devoting his income to causes which both he and 
I believe are certainly promoting the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. He intends this money to 
go to his nearest relative, who has plenty of use 
for it. Ought I to ask him for it, — while I know 
that, if I obtain it, it is possible that it may be 
merely wasted ? ’ 

c Would he give you this fortune as pocket- 
money if you asked him — merely out of friend- 
ship, not asking or caring what you did with it? 
If he would consider the money well spent in 
giving you pleasure, that surely gives you a right 
to use it as you like.’ 

c However that be, a man could not ask in that 
way.’ 

c No ; I see that — a man could not. There are 
so many tailor-made creatures nowadays who 
are constantly introduced to us in books, that we 
women do not always remember that the real thing 
does not act from motives of convenience.’ 

He waited, still studying the carpet, and she 
felt that she had made an intolerably feeble remark, 
the more because it might be construed into a 
fulsome compliment. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for him that he had 
asked her then. The long day among crowds 
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who were, or appeared to be, taking the Kingdom 
of Heaven by violence and actually winning their 
way into the golden vistas of its future, had had 
an exciting effect on Oriane. She was undergoing 
the throbbing phase of exaltation which the first 
sense of life in a new element gives. It seemed 
to her that she had seen, as never before, the 
vision of the risen Christ. She felt all the solemn 
duty and exhilaration of a new vocation, and she 
very naturally fell into the fallacy of Quietism — 
if God willed this thing God could provide the 
means. She remembered now what Mrs. Ward 
had said about the giving and taking of money, 
and she felt ashamed of her former self that had 
not been able to respond to the old lady’s senti- 
ment. There was a higher stage to be reached 
than high-minded begging. 

1 It is Mr. Ward of whom you speak/ she said. 
1 Are there not men who would give money for 
your purpose who would never give it to the 
missionary efforts Mr. Ward helps? Is it not 
your duty to appeal to them first?’ 

‘A public appeal would bring no satisfactory 
result. I believe I could gain ten talents with 
money which at present may be only gaining five ; 
but that is only my personal opinion. Many 
religious people would not agree with me, even 
supposing my digging were successful — and about 
that, to begin with, there is risk/ 

She had no means of knowing what Mr. Ward 
possessed. The sum required seemed to her 
likely to equal half his fortune. c If I were the 
Comptons/ said she, C I should think you ought 
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not to ask.’ Then, feeling obliged to give her 
deepest reason for dissuading him, she said, c It is 
not a case of honour — there would be nothing 
dishonourable in your asking for it ; even the 
Comptons could not say that — but what men who 
care only about honour might do, it seems to me 
you, who are trying to live a life of apostolic faith, 
cannot do/ Lamely and hastily she added, ‘ Of 
course I know most religious people make a virtue 
of getting money that way for good objects ; but 
you — God can send you what He wants you to 
have ; you cannot beg/ 

c Thank you,’ he said. 

He showed no emotion ; yet she knew, or 
thought she knew, that this scheme was the dearest 
thing on earth to him. Nevertheless she was 
eager that he should not fall from his high estate 
by asking for money. He sat beside her, making, 
at intervals, a few remarks about pictures. They 
both felt their community of worship and of ideal. 

Very soon Mr. Ward woke up cheerily, and 
the three went out again to the hall of conference. 

Oriane found herself wondering whether it 
would be an effort to her former lover to preach 
in her presence. When he began to preach she 
forgot him in his subject as entirely as she forgot 
herself. 

He took as his text the prayer attributed to 
Moses, ‘ If thou go not with us, carry us not up 
hence/ He described in some detail an ancient 
world in w r hich all men believed in gods who 
belonged to the land. When men went forth 
‘ on trek ’ they were forced, he said, to think they 
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had to leave behind the god they loved. He 
spoke of the religious necessity which first pushed 
into speech in such a prayer as the text. The 
true heart of man must think of his God as too 
precious and too powerful to be left behind. 
Simple human affection, attributing itself to God, 
thought out a deity who loved His people too 
well to remain behind when they went forward. 
The preacher described this need developed and 
spiritualised by the religious experience of centuries 
and embodied in the young Christian Church, 
unable to conceive of its Saviour as a mere 
creature of time and space. His argument was 
that a true human instinct, seen recurring again 
and again in the highest emotions of the race, is 
of itself proof of the Divine response. God must 
be more than man’s highest hopes, and must fulfil , 
such human need. Towards the end Oriane’s 
attention turned to a muse on what had been 
said. Then she was aware of hearing him say, 

4 The human need to-day is not a Christ that is a 
mere human ideal — everything, everywhere, that 
a man may chance to desiderate, nothing that he 
does not naturally admire. Our ideas mould us. 

If we mould them, if no other hand be laid upon 
them to do violence to our puny dreams and 
coerce them into grandeur, it is ill for us. It is 
a transcendental Christ, the personal Jesus whom 
we require — one who, going with us, will offer 
resistance to our wishes and make us greater than 
we are. We cannot hark back to the past for 
any final letter or final institute. All history 
shows that when a religion begins to look back- 
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ward to its golden day it is decadent. Yet let us 
not go into a future unless He goes with us — 
Jesus of Nazareth, who will as surely contradict 
our ideals as He contradicted the ideals of His 
timed 

Oriane’s enthusiasm over this utterance was 
heightened by that of the congregation about 
her more than she was at all aware of. The 
speaker’s extremely quiet manner led her to 
suppose that she was forming an independent 
opinion. She thought she had found in this 
doctrine a clue to all the mazes of Christian 
dogma. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE NIGHT RIDE 

The heart is apt to be light when a crowd in 
heartfelt chorus pours forth its doxology. Till 
the meeting was over Oriane had felt reckless 
about the return journey to Mosford ; but she was 
immediately forced to recognise that she was not 
accustomed to driving in the dark. Mr. Ward 
had no fears ; it haa~not occurred to him that they 
could not speed home as easily now as in the day- 
light, and Oriane saw nothing to be gained by 
distressing him. As is so common in an English 
winter, the cloud wrack which obscured the sun 
had vanished along with the light and warmth of 
day, and the moon, dimmed by the city smoke, 
hung clear, giving promise of all her light on the 
country roads. But this was not enough to satisfy 
Oriane’s prudence. She had realised that Mr. 
Ward ought to be cared for rather than leaned 
upon. She tried to hire a chauffeur at the garage, 
but the occasion was unfortunate ; no trustworthy 
man was available that night. She looked into 
the street, troubled now, not knowing in the least 
where courage ended and foolhardiness began. 

279 
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Then she spoke guardedly to Mr, Ward, who was 
patiently awaiting her pleasure, 

‘You are very tired — shall we stay all night 
at the u Queen's ” ? * 

He looked down with a smile. ‘ This benighted 
country of yours — incredible as it seems — affords 
us no means of telegraphing until morning. Alack, 
that in my old age I should ever have to come 
to such a backwoods settlement — no telegraph 
office open, and not one telephone wire to Mos- 
ford ! 1 

‘ When you wired, did you say we should 
come r 1 

c I never thought of anything else ; so now, 
unless it is impossible, we ought to go. Your aunt 
and my wife will be hunting the roads for our 
scattered remains if we don’t turn up.’ 

* It is a benighted country, I admit/ She 
looked about, not knowing where to turn or 
whom to ask. 

As they stood in colloquy the old man did not 
need to make the gracious droop of head and 
shoulders that was his natural attitude in speaking 
to women. Oriane stood straight and tall, like 
a youth ready for some athletic game. Her long 
fur-lined coat, open and thrown back, made a 
rich frame for the firm, rounded curves of her 
slender figure. Against the sable of the collar 
her golden hair shone in the lamplight. Her fair 
face was crowned only by a small hat of folded 
cloth. All that she wore was brown, except the 
long, vrifite veil she absently held in her hand. 
The deep rose bloom of her fair cheek, the bright- 
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ness of her eye, spoke the stir of emotion within. 
Some one who was then approaching did not fail 
to observe every line and tint of the picture she 
made. 

Down a long passage between the hotel and 
the garage she saw an ungainly figure coming at 
a fast, business-like trot, and she recognised the 
preacher. Her heart leaped. It was a moment 
when she, usually so independent, was ready to 
appreciate a guardian oversight. 

‘ Ah, I am in time. I was not sure where to 
look for you first. I believe you said that you 
had no servant with you ? ’ 

c I am taking care of her,’ said Mr. Ward. 

‘ I came to ask ’ He hesitated and looked 

at Oriane. 

She moved a little back and briefly laid the 
situation before him.~ His solution of the difficulty 
took her quite by surprise. ‘Will you be so kind as 
to take me with you? Mrs. Ward has frequently 
invited me, and to-night — perhaps I may as well 
be straightforward — I do not think you ought 
to go alone with the dear old man. Should any 
difficulty occur, he ought not to exert himself/ 
Oriane felt glad, but at the same moment in- 
credulous. The man she was speaking with had 
presented himself to her almost entirely as mind ; 
it had not occurred to her that he could be of any 
muscular use. She had pictured him as living 
exclusively in libraries and pulpits. In that 
moment he became real to her as he had not been 
real to her during all the years of their separation. 
‘Are you willing to commit yourself to my 
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driving ? ’ she asked. 4 1 never drove in the dark 
except the last few miles into Mosford, where I 
know every inch of the road.' 

‘ I don’t think you will find it difficult. There 
will be no traffic, and we need not hurry/ He 
added, * If you cannot manage it, I can/ 

* Can you ? ’ she said. * Can you really ? f 

1 Oh, I do not know your car. I do not want 
to interfere unless at your bidding ; but such 
things have been known as full stops on a motor 
drive, and in that case you would need help/ 

Oriane could not get over her surprise. ‘You 
don’t/ she murmured faintly — c you don’t motor 
in Babylon, do you ? ’ 

He smiled at last. c Do you not know that 
the next ship of the desert is to combine the 
virtues of the camel and motor ? I have been 
broken in to both, and I am thinking of taking 
out a patent for their combination/ 

* The next thing you will tell me is that you 
can wield a spade and pickaxe ; but I should not 
believe you, for I know that the only thing you 
ever do is to stand under an umbrella and give 
orders to your myrmidons/ 

She was in her happiest humour, and together 
they wrapped the rugs about Mr. Ward in the back 
seat. Oriane cautiously drove the car out of the 
great, damp, smoky town ; and soon the leafy 
district of Arden lay around them. 

Oriane stopped to investigate an unlawful click. 
They both got out, while Mr. Ward leaned over, 
pleasantly jeering at their anxiety. 

* The number of queer sounds that a machine 
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can make without doing itself or anybody else any 
harm is a thing to make one pensive/ he said. 
‘Personally, I think that the little demons which 
don’t inhabit men any more get into machines 
and amuse themselves by chuckling at odd 
times. Do one of your incantations for us, 
Nathaniel, my boy. Is it the shedu , or the ekimmti , 
or the utukktt ? ’ He clicked out the names 
almost as a machine talks. 

‘ And to think/ went on the old man, as he 
bent over Oriane while she examined a back 
wheel — 4 to think that we are in Arden ! And it 
isn't “ as you like it/' but as the motor demon 
likes it. <c When we were at home we were in a 
better place, but travellers must be content/' ' 
They could not discover that the demon was 
doing any mischief. - - They took their seats again. 
The night stretched fair before them under a 
dome of burnished silver sprigged with faint 
constellations, lit by Dian's lamp of pearl. The 
country they were traversing was glorified by verse 
and story, as well as by its present physical beauty. 

c You have had a long day ; are you tired ? ’ the 
Professor asked Oriane. 

c Not at all. I never felt fresher in my life ; 
and I’m not afraid of driving now/ 

Then it occurred to her that, as he was a hard- 
working man, and had always as many engage- 
ments as he could perform, he had probably given 
them his protection at some inconvenience. With 
an access, of gratitude she suggested this to him. 

‘Yes,’ he said, 4 there are several other things 
that I ought to have done if I ought not to have 
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done this ; but ’ He paused, and then said 

deliberately, * Providence has given me some hours 
of perfect joy ; I had no reason to expect that 
such delight would ever be mine/ 

Oriane understood these quiet words to be a 
declaration of his continued regard for hen She 
made no reply. She had now a sense of perfect 
security as to his intentions ; it only remained 
for her to estimate her own will in the matter. 
For the first time she acknowledged to herself 
how strong her sympathy for him had always 
been, how whole-hearted was her present respect 
and liking. Her emotions began to blossom out 
into happiness, and her imagination was filled with 
involuntary images of beauty. She did not feel 
the slightest desire to say anything, or that he 
should tell her more than was already told. The 
joy of motion in the pure night air, the beauty of 
the way, enthralled her. Whether in leafy lane 
or in the open by the silver river, whether passing 
by the battlements of ancient story or by the quiet 
cottages where domestic peace lay sleeping, Oriane 
drove on, more than content with the luxury of 
silent understanding. 

The winter night sped past them as they went ; 
and Oriane never thought that its silver moments, 
which (as he said) were pure joy, were few and 
to be treasured as a miser treasures gold. It 
seemed to her rather that the joy of a lifetime, 
nay, of immortality, had just begun ; that what 
was so heavenly a gift had been given after the 
manner of heaven, without measure or stint. 

Mosford was safely reached. As Mr. Ward 
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had foretold, his wife’s lamp was burning brightly, 
and she herself looking out for his return. Oriane 
had the pleasure of seeing the happy old man 
enter his own door with springing steps. 

Miss Kennedy’s stables were upon a side street, 
and, after waking up the groom to receive the car, 
Mr. Pye walked round to the house door with 
Oriane. 

* We shall see you to-morrow,’ she said. 

‘ No ; I have no choice ; I must go by the 
early train.’ Then he spoke again in that same 
deliberate tone that told her his heart was speak- 
ing. c I have had an untold pleasure — more than 
I ever hoped for. It will always be a golden 
memory — the happiest memory of my life.’ 

He went away slowly. Oriane stood, holding 
her latchkey, looking out from the jasmine- 
covered porch, looking at heaps of leafless snow- 
berry bushes translucent with the level light of 
the setting moon. All her life afterwards she 
disliked to see the moon set. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

A SOLITARY 

While Oriane busied herself about the house and 
garden during the next days, and volunteered 
little detailed information of the day at Birming- 
ham, the aunt waited. She was aware that Mr. Pye 
had preached the sermon that ended the conference, 
that he had been more or less in their company 
during the day, that he had come to Mosford in 
Orians’s car. 

c Why don’t you ask me about the meetings ? ’ * 
said Oriane at last. c I don’t exactly like to 
launch out into any description of them, because I 
can’t get my various feelings and ideas sorted into 
order. If one tries to find expression for the 
highest one can understand, and in the same 
breath speak about the new Education Bill and 
the pleasure of meeting distinguished and interest- 
ing men — when one tries to talk of all these 
things at once, it seems to belittle the highest 
theme ; it seems to accuse oneself of shallowness.’ 

c Let us take them one at a time,’ said Miss 
Kennedy. c I should like so much to know your 
impressions of the religious aspect of the meetings.’ 
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* The meetings hadn’t any aspect except a 
religious one/ said Oriane ; 4 but if I tell you that I 
seemed to get hold of something at them which I 
never saw, or even dreamed of, before, and which 
has made everything seem of more vital import- 
ance and more sacred, I am afraid that you will 
think that I only imagined the religious aspect 
because I was excited and delighted in other ways. 
I have very nearly become a Liberal ; I am not at 
all sure I shall not begin lecturing in favour of the 
new Education Bill. I did not hear a single word 
said about politics or the Education Bill ; but 
what I saw of the people who advocate it has 
made me consider the question. I am beginning 
to realise the Liberal point of view. Then when 
I go on and confess to you that I was very much 
flattered by Professor Pye’s kindness to me, and 
also by finding that he had a qiliet way of talking 
to me as if I was better able to understand some 
of the points that specially interest him than others 
are — that flattered me. I say it quite openly — I 
expand with vanity when I think of it. There- 
fore I feel convinced that if I try to tell you what 
was really more important — what I do not in the 
least confound with these other things myself — 
that after we had sat all day at the conference, and 
at the end old Mr. Ward got up just in his own 
seat and said a few words about what the love of 
God meant to him — then I knew for the first 
time that if I had ever worshipped anything before, 
it was for me only an idol, and that if I should 
never again see the sunshine or feel an hour of 
pleasure, life would still be inexpressibly rich and 
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well worth living — I know that you will think that 
all this impression was in some way mixed up with 
the breeze of new political ideas and the glow of 
gratified vanity.’ 

Miss Kennedy had been thinking how little 
vanity Oriane had. She looked with critical eye 
at her as she stood in the centre of the white 
drawing-room. The pure white evening-gown 
which she wore was not of more delicate tint and 
texture than the shoulders and arms that it dis- 
played ; the pink rose in the golden hair was not 
brighter than the rosy cheek. Had she realised 
her own claims to attention — her singular fresh- 
ness and beauty, combined with a mental poise 
which most women only attain with the loss of 
their freshness — she could not have been in the 
least surprised, nor much gratified, by any adora- 
tion that a man could offer — at least so the aunt 
thought. She said, 1 After all, everything that we 
call trivial, or relatively trivial' — the common 
things of life — must be a sacrament, must they 
not ? I think the Bishop said that in his last 
confirmation address, didn’t he ? 5 

c Whenever you say anything that you have 
really thought out, you try to make me believe 
we heard it from a bishop or somebody else,’ 
replied Oriane. 

There was, in fact, one very strong resemblance 
between the aunt and niece, a common inheritance, 
perhaps developed by companionship. It consisted, 
not so much in shyness as in an instinct of extreme 
reserve in purely personal matters. Few who did 
not know them well suspected the strength and 
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tenacity of this reserve, and neither woman was 
entirely sure of its extent in the other. Just now 
Miss Kennedy did not know whether Oriane was 
in love with Nathaniel Pye or not, and Oriane 
was aware that she had never been sure how much 
her aunt really cared for an exclusive Church 
doctrine or her political party. 

Miss Kennedy went on, 4 1 am not sure that 
you can divide things as clearly as you say ; not 
because I think you are likely to confuse them as 
much as most people do, but because I doubt 
whether there is any division, just because we 
cannot get at what is spiritual except through 
what is material. I doubt if our impulse to dis- 
tinguish between them is as reverent as we are 
inclined to suppose— to distinguish, for example, 
between religious ^impressions and impressions 
that certain people or sets of people make on us.' 

4 You are, no doubt, right,’ said Oriane, look- 
ing out of the window. 

4 The inanity of the remark is atoned for by 
the absent expression of your eyes, 5 said her aunt. 

Oriane laughed. 4 But I want to ask you, did 
you ever realise that, while we hear so much talk 
about schismatic sects, all those sects can, despite 
their differences, join each other in the Holy 
Communion, and that they invite us to join with 
them while holding our own views. Mr. Ward 
tells me our clergy are invited to preach in their 
pulpits, but cannot ; we are invited to join in 
their worship, but we will not. For such occa- 
sional union they do not demand of each other 
or of us any change of belief or practice, but 
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simply to cross, for the time a the barriers that 
exist. This has made a great impression on my 
mind. Unity in diversity is nature’s law. Com- 
pared with it, the idea of external conformity 
seems to me so artificial, so paltry. It would 
appear that we who refuse to say our prayers 
with them are the only schismatics.’ 

c Have you travelled so far?’ asked her aunt 
in astonishment. 

c Oh,’ said Oriane hastily, < I do not say yet 
that I have travelled at all. I am only looking 
over the garden wall and telling you what is 
outside ; but I feel that I should like to begin 
telling our own set of people what I see.’ 

£ If it is not really against your conscience, I 
should personally be much obliged to you if you 
would refrain from addressing audiences this year. 
By next year you will have made up your mind 
and must do what you think it your duty to 
do. Ethel would grieve herself into an illness ; 
Willie would laugh and sketch you with your 
mouth open ; the Browns would attack you 
with umbrellas ; you cannot be quite sure that 
it is your duty to hurt them so deeply by telling 
the truth until your new principles are a little 
older.’ 

* Would it hurt you, my beautiful ? ’ asked 
Oriane with intense curiosity. c Do you care 
which side I am on ? ’ 

c It could not hurt me,’ said the aunt ; * for 
although at present I am extremely loyal to my 
party, your new mission would necessarily begin 
at home ; until you had convinced me you would 
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not go further, and after you had convinced me I 
should agree with you/ 

Oriane laughed. c You are such a dear worm ! 5 
;>hu cried. ‘ I never can get you all out from 
underground/ 

In all this Oriane betrayed nothing of the 
storm that was raging in her heart. She knew 
that she had freighted one hope with all possibilities 
of earthly good, and that the frail barque had in 
some way suffered wreck. He had said that those 
hours with her would be his happiest memory. 
The word c memory 9 echoed in her heart ; it held 
no hope. More than once in those days, when 
she found herself alone, she stretched her arms 
above her head as if to relieve a sense of suffoca- 
tion, and said audibly, ‘ How terrible to be a 
woman ! 1 It seemed to her that she could face 
any open grief that she could understand and 
estimate more easily than this inexpressible desire 
to question him and explain herself. Whatever 
he had or had not meant to impart to her, he 
had given her no right- to question or protest. 
She supposed that some women in her case would 
have feebly sought occasion to write notes to him 
on trifling matters, saying smooth things to give 
him further opportunity. She had no such low 
opinion of him or of herself. She believed that a 
sensible man could make his own opportunity. If 
he did not speak, he must have good reason for 
silence. 

She knew him well enough now to under- 
stand how very deeply he could be hurt by an 
offence that many men would easily recover from. 
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Having been hurt at first, and shrinking from all 
that would reopen the wound, how could he have 
foreseen that she, of her own free will, would 
wander into his path of life ? She did not blame 
him if meantime he had forged some fetter for 
himself in a way of life which he could not share 
with her. 

Her greatest pain seemed to her to be, not 
her lonely fate, but that the strongest emotion of 
her life found no place for expression. His whole 
manner had made her think that he did not sup- 
pose for a moment that he commanded her interest, 
still less her affection. She could not rejoice, as 
many women would have done, that she had kept 
her secret. Again and again she said to herself, 
c If he had only questioned me by look or word, 
if I could only let him know, just for once, that 
this sorrow is mine more than his, I should be 
content.’ 

Whatever the cause of his present attitude, she 
was sure that the cruelty, the wickedness from 
which she suffered, were not his, but bound up in 
those principles and habits of thought which so far 
had been her environment. The revolt of her 
spirit was silent and intense. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

A HOUND ON THE TRACK 

So great, so very great, is the power of whole- 
hearted perseverance on the part of one human 
being in appealing to the better mind of any 
community, that, by the time a month had passed, 
Ethel had created a new soul of generosity and 
love among the religious women of Mosford. 
Miss Brown herself had made cheerful music for 
Mrs. Cole’s mothers’ meeting, and played the 
accompaniment when Mrs. Cole sang to the 
applause of the Anglican mothers. Lady Sarum 
had given a tea to the children of Mosford, and 
Mrs. Cole had had the presentation of half the 
tickets, while Simmons had helped Ethel to cut 
up the cake. 

Old Mr. Ward was as happy as a king, not 
only because he thought a better day was dawning 
in his nephew’s parish, but because Ethel’s children 
were constantly in his company. 

No news came to Mosford of Nathaniel Pye. 
Oriane ceased to upbraid herself for thinking of 
him ; she succeeded better in turning her mind 
away from the personal issue to an increasing 
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Interest in his work. She supplied herself with books 
that bore upon it. Each indication that Ethel 
was trying to be more friendly to her relatives, 
and to steer a course that must meet their approval, 
gave Oriane a sense of stronger and stronger dis- 
taste for her friendship. That Mr. Ward should 
take Ethel's golden repentance so kindly made 
her feel a little jealous ; Oriane had begun to be 
very fond of the old man, and to regard him as 
her special friend. Then came an invitation to 
pay a long visit to some relatives in the north, 
and Oriane felt the more glad to avail herself 
of it because she was out of gear with her sur- 
roundings. 

Oriane went to Dunachan Castle, where there 
was a large house-party. She took her aunt’s 
maid with her, a concession to fashion, for she 
never allowed a servant to touch her hair and 
would h : ave preferred to travel alone. She shot 
some poor little live things with great gusto ; she 
golfed very badly, but was very keen on it ; she 
tramped over grey moors, feeling a wild joy in 
the frosty wind. The one thing she found her- 
self quite unable to do was to pretend that a life 
of pleasure and leisure was a* respectable form of 
existence for the able-bodied. She knew she was 
expected to amuse one or two quite nice men who 
had no further aim in life than amusement ; she 
found herself taciturn and scornful of their busy 
idleness. She had the bad luck to be suddenly and 
greatly admired by an oldish man with lots of 
money and only a vague connection with borax. 
She was kind to him because he was one of the 
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few who did not talk party politics ; she thought 
he made an ill return. She listened in silence 
to all the rabid Tory abuse of opponents, and 
wondered how to sift out the truth that must be 
in it. While she rejoiced in the Scotch winter and 
the Dunachan moor, she spent what time she had 
to herself in reading archaeology. She was making 
up her mind that she could not be happy until 
Mr. Pye had the money he wanted for his 
excavations, and W'ondered if it was in her power 
to lift any stone under which it might be found. 
One day, Sir Somebody Borax made some remark 
to her about her personal beauty and the grace of 
her carriage, and Oriane gathered together Miss 
Kennedy’s maid and her few possessions and went 
back to Mosford. 

Three weeks had* passed. She said she had 
had a delightful visit. For some days she kept 
Miss Kennedy laughing as she depicted with 
graphic humour such amusing situations as she 
had seen. Then one evening, as she took her 
work-basket in her hand and was going upstairs 
for the night, she said : 

c I am sadly afraid, auntie, that I was what they 
call “ really converted” at those meetings I went 
to with Mr. Ward. I can’t somehow see things 
as I used to take for granted that they were, and 
as all our people see them. It’s rather a mis- 
fortune, but, do my best, I cannot ' help being 
convinced that most of our friends look at things 
through the wrong end of a telescope. Then, 
too, I feel as though all the people we know could 
be classed and paired, or put into different boxes ; 
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but there is no box for me, and I don’t pair with 
anybody ; I am left out. Yet I cant be at all 
good, for I feel so superior that I do not want 
their society.’ 

c It doesn’t sound like what the good books 
call “ conversion,” ’ said Miss Kennedy. 

c No ; that is exactly why I am afraid it is 
terribly real. I don’t want to go away and be a 
hospital nurse, or a ministering angel to any set of 
people, or to give jam to the poor, and I’m quite 
determined to give up my class in Sunday School. 
I think it’s very right to do those things, but just 
now for me they don’t go deep enough or far 
enough to touch either the terrible pain or the 
terrible joy of life/ 

c So far your grace seems rather negative,’ said 
Miss Kennedy. 

c Good and evil seem to me so much more real 
than ever before, and so terribly different from 
one another ; and the good, you know, is so 
much greater that if people would only bask in it 
and take it in and grow in it, they would set 
about the reform of the whole of life in a different 
way. They would go about it as gently and 
effectually as the mushrooms when they lift up 
stones. Just now we are all running about like 
ants, and the stones are not rolled away/ 

* Ah,’ said Miss Kennedy, and the twinkle 
softened in her eyes. 

£ I am so little permeated with the sunshine 
that I must just bask for a good while yet/ 

c St. Paul went into the land of sunshine,’ 
said Miss Kennedy. 
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4 Of course I — I am a very small person indeed, 
and I think the smaller you are, the longer you 
need the sunshine of Arabia/ said Oriane. 

She went away ; and the aunt knelt by herself 
and read psalm after psalm of thanksgiving, for 
she believed that Oriane had received the true 
vocation. 

Finding that the Wards were interested in every 
side of human life, Oriane told them about her 
visit, told it without a comment — all about 
the Dunachan family, their ancestors and their 
ghosts, their economies, their extravagance, their 
rudeness and their sterling worth, their habits and 
their politics, their servants and their animals, 
and the habits and notions of their friends. 

The old lady asked several astute questions 
about the order of the household, and how often 
the servants got out to church on Sundays; and 
she said she thought Lady Dunachan must be a 
godly woman and a very nice relation for Oriane 
to have. When she heard that there was a little 
blind boy in the Dunachan family, she took him 
to her motherly heart, blessed him audibly, and 
was sure that in some way a great happiness would 
befall him to make up for his pain. 

Mr. Ward had the Scotch land laws on his 
mind. He wanted to know how the lav/ at 
present worked on the Dunachan estate, what 
change, if any, would really make things better 
for landlord and tenant. 

4 This Dunachan/ he said, 4 would seem to be 
a fair-minded fellow — what does he think about 
it, now ? ’ 
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Oriane marvelled- c It does not appear to me 
that it makes the least difference what he thinks, 7 
she said, c He thinks just what his fathers and 
his neighbours and his party and his class think. 
To my mind that means that he does not think at 
all ; he just hunts in a pack, as the hounds do. 
What use are such a man's opinions except to 
swell the bay of the pack ? 7 

* With a variation, 7 said Mr. Ward. c Now, I 
think if you talked to Lord Dunachan long enough, 
you'd find that there was a personal factor in his 
opinion ; and it’s that, however small it is, that’s 
worth getting at. You would probably see more 
sense in the Tory contention if you got down to 
the real man. I believe in getting down to hard 
facts. You’ll always find the working of the 
Lord behind facts. I don’t mean masses or classes 
of facts ; they’re good enough in their way, but 
it’s awfully easy to go wrong in totting them up. 
The best tvay to check them is to get back to the 
individual and have a good, long friendly chat 
with him. Get at him deeper down than the 
balderdash of his set. Did you try that, now, 
Miss Oriane ? Did you get at anything he really 
thought for himself?’ 

‘ No,’ said Oriane slowly. c You see, I am still 
rather young, Mr. Ward, and very ignorant, so 
that if I had begun to talk to him seriously I 
should have been sure to pour forth volleys of my 
own opinions at him and omit to listen to what he 
said — it is the way of ignorance.’ 

c Eh, but you’ve come a bit further than that,’ 
said he, 4 for, you see, you know a little something 
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about your own weakness. But I’ll not say,’ he 
added, 4 but what I might have come to logger- 
heads with him myself.’ 

4 1 haven’t told you all the things I thought 
about them,’ said Oriane ; 4 but I may now say, 
in a general way, that, although I enjoyed myself 
very much, I hated some of them and despised 
the others, and didn’t love any one except Lady 
Dunachan and the dogs. The man I really liked 
best used sometimes to get drunk at nights — in 
his own room, you know; nobody was supposed 
to know — and then he was always horribly sorry 
the next day at tea-time ; and every one felt 
horribly sorry for him, but was too polite to 
show it.’ 

4 I’m glad you liked him,’ said Mr. Ward, 4 for 
very likely he’s going into the Kingdom before 
us.’ 

4 Oh, I wish,’ cried Oriane with sudden feeling, 

4 that you had been there to tell him that ! You 
see,’ she said, trying to laugh at herself, 4 1 felt 
in a dull sort of way' that that was what was 
needed to put him on his feet.’ 

The old man went out to the door to fetch 
Oriane’s overcoat and umbrella, for the day was 
stormy. Mrs. Ward made a sign to her that she 
would like to say a word in confidence. 

4 You will excuse me asking you something, 
my dear ; I would not like the suspicion to enter 
my husband’s mind if it is unfounded.’ Then 
she asked quietly, 4 Have you any reason to think 
that Ethel Compton could in any way have found 
out that we have money to leave ? ’ 
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Oriane could not think what she ought to say. 
It was evident that the old man had not told his 
wife what Ethel had overheard. If he had not, he 
must have the strongest reasons for silence. And 
she, what right had she to tell what he had not told 
and what she had promised Ethel never to refer 
to in any way ? But something hurt her. 

* Surely, Mrs. Ward, you don’t think I broke 
my promise to you ? 5 

£ Oh no, my dear ; I know you did not But 
of course there are a few people in Canada who 
know about our affairs, and one never knows how 
such rumour may come round.’ 

* There is no such rumour in Mosford/ said 
Oriane. c My aunt would have heard it.’ 

f But I think I gather from your silence that 
you are not sure that Ethel does not suspect ? ’ 

c Then judge my silence as you will, dear Mrs. 
Ward"; for have I not sworn never to let myself 
speak or think of this matter.’ 

Oriane walked half-way home in a spring 
storm ; then she suddenly put down her umbrella 
and let the rain beat upon her face as she strode 
on fiercely. Another thought had come to her — 
what if Ethel had never told the old man, and had 
lied to her in order to buy her silence ? It was 
not in Oriane’s nature to conceive of anything 
lialf-way between truth and a lie. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


VICTORY IN SIGHT 

For a little while Ethel was happy in the apparent 
success of her reconciling activity. Every step 
she had taken had augmented her faith in her own 
course of action. Not only had she done nothing 
but what was right, but the very doing of it had 
revealed how wrong it would have been to leave 
so good a work undone. Her husband admitted 
this and approved ; Mr. and Mrs. Ward were 
deeply pleased. 

Ethel explained to them all how far-reaching 
was the work she had accomplished, because, as 
she said, the wife and mother in every home, 
Anglican or Dissenting, was now in a position to 
see the best, and not the worst, of the other side, 
and her kindly feeling would soon be communi- 
cated to her husband and children. But, in truth, 
Ethel was in this beginning to do more than even 
she said or dreamed of. Any thoughtful observer 
must be aware that the inward sore of our 
Christianity, especially in rural life, is the partisan 
rancour of pious women, w'hich hides its ugly 
deformity under the cloak of principle. Women 
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who in every other respect are graceful and gracious, 
harbour the twin demons of wilful ignorance of, 
and hostility to, their neighbours in the very 
depths of their religious life. In the atmosphere 
of this rancour sons are nurtured and husbands 
live out their domestic life ; and when in the 
larger life of the world these partly realise its 
absurdity, they are still deeply influenced by it in 
their serious moments. The circle of circumstance 
in cause and effect frees the woman from the greatest 
blame while she remains the cause of the' deepest 
mischief, for all the food of her hatreds she 
commonly gets from the very men who are after- 
wards pulled and pushed by her hatreds from 
the path of justice. It is the alchemy of the 
religious passion which transforms his more idle 
prejudices into the intensity of her determined 
ignorance and party feeling ; but unless we are 
prepared to admit that sustained rancour is a 
Christian virtue, we cannot suppose that the 
religion that thus lends itself to be exploited is 
more than partially or nominally Christian. 

Women of Ethel’s type have a strange, sub- 
conscious cleverness in estimating another’s weak- 
ness by their own, and thus choosing the best 
means to accomplish anything on which their 
hearts are set. The few heart-felt words of 
enlightenment which she was now continually saying 
to every woman of her acquaintance were gradually 
revealing to the best of them the true nature of 
their own blindness. The outward reconciliation 
she had effected was but an earnest of the deeper 
and, in a sense, eternal work she was inaugurating ; 
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but it dazzled her eye, and she almost thought 
her battle was won, until she discovered that Mr. 
V'ard regarded all that she had done as a mere 
prelude. 

A new Education Bill, dealing with religious 
teaching in the schools, was brought before Parlia- 
ment, and the controversy which had long engaged 
every religious party in the nation gathered to 
another head. As all political parties were trying 
to make capital out of the new bill, the battle 
raged more bitterly than ever. There was hardly 
a newspaper, religious or secular, that was not 
engaged in the application of fresh irritants. On 
each side every one was assured that the bitterness 
and injustice and evil-doing were all on the other 
side, that the other_ side had no real grievance* 
their imaginary grievance being put into their 
heads by merely wicked politicians. 

Mr. Ward was greatly distressed by the threat, 
which rose louder and louder from a growing 
section of practical people, that as Christians 
could not agree, Christianity would have to be 
excluded from the school curriculum. The old 
man was ready to weep when he spoke of this 
possibility. He was anxious that each religious 
party should yield part of their supposed rights in 
order to secure Christian teaching for the children 
of the nation. 

‘ Poor lambs,’ said he ; * what have they done 
that the teachers to whom they look all day long 
should not make them familiar with the beautiful 
stories of the Gospels ? 1 

The matter was a supreme interest to his mind* 
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and Ethel ruefully began to think that if Cumnor 
could not be brought to agree with him in the 
desire for compromise, he would be more likely to 
endow some scheme of Bible education with his 
money than to leave it to a man who, as he 
thought, was, with others of both parties, provok- 
ing a great national disaster. Ethel was satisfied 
that Mr. Ward’s age and intensity of feeling com- 
bined to make it quite impossible for her by any 
persuasion to modify his views, 

When she entirely realised this she fell for the 
time into something of that mental distress and 
physical prostration which had accompanied her 
first knowledge of his wealth. For a few days 
she could hardly look at her husband or children 
without an almost frantic compassion ; so near, so 
very near, had the source of all earthly blessings 
come to them, that the thought of their continued 
poverty and narrow, grinding life w r rung her heart. 
Her eyeballs burned ; her thoughts were tumul- 
tuous and feverish. She sought relief in almost 
constant prayer, silently entreating Heaven to 
come to her aid. She did not now repeat her 
first perplexity and indecision ; having made up 
her mind that her course so far had been right, her 
only question was how to continue it successfully. 

All the religious instruction of her own life had 
been on the lines of the Anglican doctrine which 
Mr. Ward and his friends proposed to banish 
from the very schools built and long supported 
for the purpose of giving it, and she could only 
recoil with horror from the thought. 

‘But,’ said Mr. Ward to her, c why do you 
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Anglicans not take in hand the support of schools 
where you could teach what you like ? ’ 

h'md pay our rates for the Government schools 
too ? ’ cried Ethel. 

* Greater sacrifices than that have been known 
for a religious cause/ said Mr. Ward. 

Ethel became voluble about the sacrifices of 
Church people in all directions, but she soon saw 
that an old man who lived with the simplicity of 
a peasant while in command of a large income was 
not likely to be impressed by her stories. 

It was after this conversation that Ethel’s fit of 
depression came. She was in a slough of despond, 
but so golden was the country she desired to win 
that she did not struggle out on the side on which 
she got in, but reached the opposite side. 

One day Ethel said, ‘You know, Cumnor, 
there is something about this education battle 
that you are fighting that I cannot quite under- 
stand. Why is it as bad to teach children part 
of the truth as to teach them falsehood — provided 
that they are not taught that the part is the whole ? 9 

‘ To what do you refer? ’ he asked. He could 
not conceive she meant what she seemed to say. 

‘Well, of course I have always assumed we 
were entirely in the right ; but when the Browns 
and you were talking the other day, it seemed 
to be understood that if the Dissenters will not 
allow us to teach the children the Gospel stories 
plus the Catechism, we with equal reason object 
to our children being taught the Gospel stories 
without the Catechism. Now, I can’t quite 
see that. We admit that our Catechism is 
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In their opinion positive error ; but we don’t 
consider the Gospel stories they want to teach to 
be positive error. Why do you contend that it 
is no worse for them in Mosford if we teach 
their children the Catechism than it would be for 
us if they taught our children the parables and 
miracles ? * 

John Compton simply stared at his wife. c My 
dear Ethel, we surely do not need to go over 
the whole ground of this tiresome controversy 
together ! ’ 

‘ Well, I suppose, dear, it is tiresome of me to 
ask you questions. Still, as we are all saying that 
we want to be just, I should be sorry to find any 
trace of injustice on our side, because it must tell 
against the Church more than any blow struck at 
her from without.’ 

4 Whatever may be said about our contention, 
it is clear to me that it is just. If I were an 
atheist or a Jew, I should yet be able to see that a 
trust deed ought to be respected, and that one 
party in the nation ought not to thrust its views of 
religion upon the rest.’ 

4 But I am just asking you what private views 
they would thrust upon us by teaching half of 
what we now teach and no more. The trust 
deeds is a separate question.’ 

The next day, however, Ethel found the proof- 
sheets of the page Compton had written for the 
next month’s parish magazine. He was out ; she 
had gone to his study table to leave some accounts 
for his inspection. When she read it a tremor 
seized her, and she was obliged to sit down in his 
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chair and hold her head in both hands until she 
hid steadied herself a little. 

The page ran : * The Government’s education 
proposals threaten the foundations of our national 
life and character. All who watch the political 
movements of the day are aware that the members 
of the new Government are the bitter enemies 
of the Church. The Bill they have put forward 
is deliberately aimed at the Church of England, 
and seeks to force upon the whole country the 
teaching of the Nonconformist religion, and with- 
out regard to the teacher’s fitness. It need 
only be pointed out that their proposals would 
enable an atheist to be appointed head teacher 
of our boys’ school, _ a Roman Catholic of our 
girls’ school, and a Baptist of our infants* school. 
This Bill is being urged on by the Noncon- 
formists, not with- a desire to help education, 
but to cripple the Church.’ 

Poor Ethel could read no further. c What 
shall I do ? ’ she moaned. c Oh, what shall I do ? 
He will certainly be disinherited for this. Oh, 
my poor husband ! my poor children ! ’ 

She looked again at the sheet, and found, 
among other items of parish information, a para- 
graph explaining that the vicar had felt obliged 
to refuse to take the chair or speak at a Temper- 
ance meeting on non-sectarian lines, and to avoid 
misunderstanding he thought it right to state that 
his views on Temperance were unaltered, but that 
it was impossible for him to co-operate with the 
Nonconformists as long as they were the would-be 
robbers of the Church. 
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When Cumnor came it happened that he was 
not alone. Miss Brown came in with him to get 
some literature pertaining to the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. Cumnor opened his study door and 
then stopped suddenly in surprise and alarm. 
Ethel had sunk upon the hearthrug and was weep- 
ing bitterly. His heart stood still ; nothing less 
than dire misfortune to one of the children 
appeared to him to account for such indulgence in 
grief. He staggered forward with incoherent 
questions and lifted her to her feet. 

Ethel had no desire to exhibit her emotion. 
Her tears were genuine, and she made some 
dignified effort to check them and to hide their 
traces. 

c No ; it isn’t the children ; it is only that what 
you have written for the magazine hurts me so. 
Some way or other it just breaks my heart. I 
am sure it is not true or charitable ; and oh, 
Cumnor,’ — and again her tears flowed — c I cannot 
bear to think that you — you of all people — should 
sin so publicly against truth and love. 5 

4 My dear ! my dear ! ’ cried Cumnor, too 
amazed to remember what he had written, c I would 
not for the world print anything that could dis- 
tress you thus.’ 

‘Dear Anna! don’t go away/ cried Ethel. 
4 1 am ashamed that you should find me giving 
way in this weak fashion, but stay and tell us what 
you think, for I am not as clever as either of you, 
and you can help us.’ 

There are few psychological facts more curious 
than the swift unerring instinct with which a 
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excitable woman lays hold of and uses an 
accidental circumstance to accomplish her purpose. 
With the swiftness of vision which might almost 
be called second sight, Ethel foresaw the con- 
versation she was about to have with her husband, 
and without any train of conscious reasoning she 
was sure that if Miss Brown were present she 
would side with him, and that alone would tend 
to bring him round to his wife’s side. 

c I can’t imagine what offends you/ said 
Cumnor. He looked about for the leaflet which 
he had not yet corrected, but it was folded tight 
in Ethel’s hand. 

* What have you been writing, Mr. Compton ? ’ 
asked Miss Brown. c No attack, I hope, on the 
Methodists ? for Ethel has just persuaded me into 
eating such an enormous piece of humble-pie for 
my truculence to them, that I assure you I never 
want to hear them mentioned again.’ 

e Dearest,’ said Compton to his wife, c you are 
looking very ill. Do sit down. You surely are 
not at variance with what I wrote about the 
Education Bill ? ’ 

* It would be impossible for you to characterise 
that too strongly/ muttered Miss Brown. 

‘Don’t, Anna!’ said Ethel reproachfully. 
‘ Don’t ! It hurts me so when you talk in that 
way ; because, after all, we are women, and we 
ought to be loving and gentle even if it is 
necessary for men to go out to battle/ 

Miss Brown was touched, as was natural, 
by Ethel’s tears. ‘ She really is turning into 
a saint/ she said to herself ; but sainthood in 
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its first stagesj she reflected, was sometimes ex- 
travagant. 

* Well, Ethel,’ said Compton, * let us hear.’ 

‘ You say/ wept Ethel, * that the new Bill is 
aimed against the Church — ct aimed.” ’ 

( Well, so it is. Every Bill is aimed at abolish- 
ing some abuse, and this is aimed at abolishing the 
national power of the Church — it is a first step/ 

Miss Brown chimed in. ‘ It is a first step — 
and a pretty big one/ 

1 Then you say that the members of the new 
Government are the enemies of the Church : but 
most of them are Churchmen/ 

* A wolf in sheep’s clothing is the worst kind 
of wolf. The Bill is inimical to the Church ; no 
one except an enemy could help to bring it in/ 

c Oh, my dear/ cried Ethel, c I cannot tell you 
how it hurts me to hear you speak so/ Ethel 
had ceased to weep now. Her cheeks were burn- 
ing ; her eyes were glowing ; her voice was high 
and clear ; her mind was marvellously clear. 
She looked like a woman either mad or inspired. 
c You might as well say those who promote an 
Eight Hours Bill for miners are the enemies of 
the colliery owners ; you might as w r ell say that 
those who believe in regulating public - houses 
more strictly are enemies of the brewers. Are 
you willing to say that in your magazine ? You 
would not dare to say that, therefore you ought 
not to say this ! You cannot honestly say any- 
thing against those who bring in this Bill except 
that they differ from us as to what is good for 
education/ 
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In her husband’s expression astonishment was 
only less than tender concern. 

Ethel went on. ‘ O Cumnor, admit that 
what I am saying is reasonable ! Promise to 
alter these phrases ! I can’t bear to think that in 
future years you may look back to this time and 
read over such remarks as these with bitter regret 
that you flourished a sword when you ought to 
have sought peace.’ 

‘ I wrote the paragraph very carefully,’ he said, 
c and I was not alone in approving of it. Briggs 
of Ducklinghoe and my friend Dinsmore have 
both seen it, and agreed to put virtually the same 
thing in their magazines.* 

When Miss Brown heard this she was con- 
firmed in her belief that the vicar was entirely 
in the right, but she regarded Ethel’s passionate 
protest with respect almost mingled with awe. 

‘You are awfully charitable, Ethel,’ she said. 

‘ I really think you have the tenderest heart of 
any woman I know. But all the same, my dear, 
the clergy ought to let their people know that the 
present Government are a pack of canting hypo- 
crites, and that they only got into office by 
promising the Dissenters to attack us. To do a 
thing like that is just like selling one’s soul to the 
devil.’ 

c Nay, I would not go as far as that,’ said 
Cumnor smiling. c Their intentions are so openly 
inimical to us that I hardly think we need add the 
charge of hypocrisy.’ 

i But they pretend it’s all in the cause of educa- 
tion — that’s what I call hypocrisy,’ said Miss 
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Brown. * Indeed, Ethel, if you read Church 
Chimes you would know that Mr. Compton has 
understated the case.’ 

Compton could not honestly feel he had under- 
stated the case. He had, indeed, intended to 
state it accurately but very forcibly. ‘ Perhaps I 
have said a little too much,’ he said. 

‘ I think it’s dreadful what you say about the 
atheist and the Roman Catholic and the Baptist. 
Can you seriously think for a moment that any 
decent set of school managers would make the 
arrangement you picture, unless indeed under the 
almost impossible condition of those candidates 
being greatly superior, both in character and 
attainments, to any others before them ? How 
often have you told me that people do not carry 
the practice of any rule to a logical issue ! And 
then,’'* Ethel went on, ‘here at the end you 
advertise the fact that you have refused to take 
the chair at that Temperance meeting. If that 
is true, Cumnor, I think we ought to hide it 
for very shame instead of proclaiming it. How 
awful the mass of intemperance is ! and how 
powerless we are against it single-handed ! And 
here is an opportunity of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with men who are making a united 
effort against it. How often you have preached 
that when we neglect an opportunity God shuts 
the door ! We cannot enter the door of neglected 
opportunity when we will. And why have you 
neglected this one ? Simply out of ill -temper, 
because you attribute to these men motives of 
which I am sure they are innocent.’ 
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Compton gazed at his wife in amazement. 
Then, when she said no more, he answered from 
his own point of view, and said what he had to 
say ably enough. But when he was warmly 
seconded by Miss Brown, and Ethel stood before 
the two like a hunted animal, he repented. 

‘ You know I cannot argue,’ cried his wife. c I 
am not half as clever as you are, but my heart tells 

me that this is wrong. I entreat — I implore ’ 

* There ! there ! ’ he said, ‘ I cannot ignore 
your strong feeling in the matter. I will alter 
the paragraph. Your insight may pierce to a 
truth deeper than my logic/ 

Over Ethel’s face came a rapt expression. 
‘ O Cumnor, I think, your own heart, when you 
let it speak, will show you a deeper truth which 
will guide you in this matter. You know,’ she 
added softly, * we must always remember that 
without charity we are nothing.’ 

Miss Brown went home thinking that Ethel 
was too good for this world, and Compton 
extracted from his leaflet what his wife disliked. 
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Ethel won her victory about the parish leaflet by 
sheer intensity of will and emotion. This hour of 
intensity had given her a taste of the brain power 
often produced by such stimulation. The experi- 
ence raised her hope still higher. She thought it 
might not be impossible to change Cumnor’s whole 
conviction concerning the kind of religious instruc- 
tion essential for the day schools. At first she 
questioned the righteousness of the attempt. Then 
she set herself to argue the case impartially before 
her own judgment. Then the parties in her 
fancied court imperceptibly shifted, and she found 
herself in imagination arguing with her husband, 
he on the one side, she on the other. She mustered 
every argument she could think of, dwelling most 
on those which would have most force with him, 
and her own eloquence soon made a great impres- 
sion on herself. 

Her mind underwent a perfectly genuine 
change. She could no longer see that Cumnor’s 
position was a rightful one or why he found it so 
convincing. She began to talk to the Browns in 
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a tentative way, in order to - try her skill and 
prepare them for her change. The Browns had a 
real affection for Ethel, but, as was natural, some 
of her faults had always annoyed them. They 
had no titled relatives, and disliked Ethel’s con- 
stant references to Lady Sarum and Lady Alicia. 
They were lively in conversation and were apt 
to regard the somewhat purist attitude of the 
vicarage as ‘ dear Ethel’s airs.’ But when a 
supreme motive takes possession of a human 
breast it often happens that faults and foibles so 
long harboured there pass away, and the Browns 
said to each other that Ethel was greatly improved 
in these respects. They were therefore inclined 
to think — although they did not say such a thing 
aloud — that some gracious reformation had been 
accomplished in her. When she began to question 
a position as to which they could not admit that 
there was room for any doubt, they listened with 
the respect they felt to .Be due to her general 
improvement in Christian character. They were 
bound to answer, and discussion actually became 
frequent between Ethel and three women who 
were at bottom assured that there was nothing to 
discuss. They ceased to be surprised at what 
Ethel said, which was one point gained. Ethel 
was very patient ; the very advertisements on the 
fences taught her that if a thing is said often 
enough it will carry some weight. 

She began the same course of treatment with 
her husband, but with very different effect. His 
convictions rested on reason as the Browns’ did 
not ; he was therefore much more disturbed to 
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hear reasoning directed against them. He no 
sooner suspected that Ethel’s doubts were real — 
she expressed no more than doubt at first — than 
he threw his whole energy into restoring her mind. 
His impetuous course brought about a collision 
for which he was unprepared, which seemed to 
him at the moment the bitterest pain that earth 
could offer. So harsh is the commonplace of our 
life that it chanced they were talking over their 
dinner when his vehemence forced Ethel’s hand, 
and half-unwittingly she revealed her entire 
of mind. 

No longer conscious of the presence of the 
servant or the circumstance of the meal, Compton 
rose up. ‘You think that ! ’ he said. He looked 
at her, all his pain in his face, and then went out of 
the house, walking fast, heedless of time and place. 

Ethel was not in a mood to conceive the depth 
of his wound ; her little probe was not long enough. 
She was frightened by his behaviour and greatly 
annoyed that his dinner had been left uneaten and 
the servants scandalised. She knew that Cumnor 
was hurt, and she was sorry ; but she had now no 
thought of giving way to him or even of letting 
the matter drop. 

She met her husband again with consoling affec- 
tion, but offered no excuses. She immediately 
renewed the subject he had thought she would 
never mention again except to recant her opinions. 

This was the state of affairs at the vicarage 
when Miss Brown happened to mention Ethel’s 
new views to Miss Kennedy. 

‘ I like strong language,’ said Miss Brown ; * so 
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does the mater ; so does Theresa. There is some- 
thing breezy and honest about it. When I say, 
for instance, that the Radicals are a pack of 
hypocrites, I don’t of course mean they are all 
Pecksniffs ; and I wouldn’t say it where I was not 
well enough known to be understood. But Ethel 
comes down on us now for that sort of thing like 
a thousand of bricks. One has to admit that she 
is right in theory, so if she said it in her old 
priggish way she would be intolerable. I don’t mind 
prunes and prisms when they are in the wrong, but 
when they are right they are simply intolerable.’ 

‘ You mean there is nothing prunish and 
prismatic about Ethel ? ’ There was a slight 
incredulity in Miss Kennedy’s voice. 

c There used to be — yes, I agree there, — but 
there really isn’t now. She has come out a strong 
character, and as sound as a nut in holiness and 
humility and all that. She’s got a bee in her 
bonnet just now about the Education question ; 
but, as the mater says, St. Francis and many other 
saints went off on a wrong tack for a bit. It’s 
one of the “ five unmistakable marks ” — no, I 
think that isn’t the verse mother quoted ! ’ 

Oriane listened eagerly. This was just after 
the suspicion of Ethel’s duplicity had settled upon 
her mind. 

‘What is the bee?’ she asked. ‘Describe the 
bee.’ 

1 If you will have it ’ Then, somewhat 

against Miss Brown’s conscience, but much to her 
enjoyment, she gave a description of the scene 
over the magazine leaflet, and went on to reveal, 
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as a dead secret, Ethel's turnover about the school 
question. She concluded, * If the dear vicar were 
not so thoroughly sound, the mater thinks he 
might be in danger, for she knows how great a 
wife’s influence may be.’ 

All this increased Oriane’s interest and distress. 
That Nathaniel Pye should lose the money that 
Ethel was winning by tricks and deceit, that she 
herself should be, by ever so little, responsible for 
this, became an intolerable burden. She could 
not persuade herself now to inform Mr. Ward 
of Ethel’s overhearing, restrained partly by the 
shock of grief it would give him and partly by 
the obligation of her long friendship for Ethel. 

She reflected on Ethel’s natural way of eluding 
straight argument on any subject, and her more 
recent experience of Ethel’s hysterical reasoning 
when she had vainly tried to bring her to book 
on this particular matter. She was convinced that 
a direct appeal to Ethel would only produce 
plausible explanations which had better not be 
uttered. In any case she felt too angry to 
reproach Ethel without using the stormy language 
from which all conventional opinion shrinks. 

She sought refuge from her own thoughts in 
the tranquil conversation of Mrs. Ward, trying to 
gain information which would define her own 
position and Ethel’s more clearly. 

c May I ask you some questions ? they are 
quite impertinent ! ’ 
c Go on, dear.’ 

‘Does Mr. Ward think that Ethel ’ She 

paused. 
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* — knows that he has money ? ’ asked Mrs. 
Ward. ‘No; he feels sure that she does not 
know. He is convinced that this change of 
attitude is the last thing that would have happened 
if she had found out in any way. He is a proud 
man himself ; he can’t understand that there are 
characters that have every quality but pride.’ 

£ I have always thought humility a great 
Christian virtue,’ said Oriane. 

c Only when it is put to a purpose of which the ' 
Christian may be proud,’ returned the old lady. 

Oriane did not reply. 

c Will you tell me if Mr. Pye has ever asked 
Mr. Ward for any money for his excavations? ’ 

‘ No — never. He does not want any, does 

he?’ 

‘ I think he does.’ 

Her next question seemed to have no connec- 
tion with the last. ‘ You told me once that you 
thought Mr. Pye would not marry. Will you 
tell me why ? ’ 

‘ He never speaks much about his trouble ; I 
am sure he would not like it spoken about ; but 
of course all his friends know more or less how 
things are.’ 

Oriane listened almost breathless. 

‘ His mother, you know — you will have heard, 
dear, about his mother ? No ! Ah, as I under- 
stand, she was a very fine woman, one in a 
thousand for gentleness and intelligence. He has 
described her to me more than once with such 
reverent admiration. She made him what he is. 
His father was a good, warm-hearted man ; but 

Y 
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this mother — I remember the words he used once, 
that she opened all the poetry of life to him, and 
made the common prose of life an epic of heroic 
deeds/ 

Oriane’s heart, responding to the glow of 
affection that could inspire such words, sank at 
the sadness in the old woman’s gentle tones* 

* You know, dear, a few years ago, just before 
he got this post at Oxford, his parents were both 
in a railway accident. His mother’s head was 
injured ; there is some slight lasting injury to the 
brain — I do not know exactly what. At times 
she is almost like her old self. He has told me 
that sometimes she is able to talk to him just in 
the old way, or if he is away, to write good letters, 
as she used to do/ 

Mrs. Ward paused again. Oriane could well 
believe that the son, in speaking of this trouble, 
would dwell first and longest on these bright 
intervals. 

€ But that is not always, perhaps not often ; 
but I think he cannot bear that any one should 
picture her as other than noble and self-controlled/ 

c I can understand that/ 

‘That, I am sure, is why he speaks so little 
about her, while devoting every spare hour he has 
to being with her or writing to her. His father 
died soon after the accident, and Nathaniel took 
his mother, with his step-sister, to his own house. 
The mother, I am sure, must have been a rare 
woman, for her step-daughter — a plain woman 
much older than Nathaniel — gives up her life to 
the most tender care of the mother/ 
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( And of course he must give them a homed 

c No, dear ; I don’t think it’s in a money way 
that they are dependent on him ; I think the 
mother has enough of her own ; but the sister 
told me once that the poor invalid only knows the 
peace of self-control when her attention is centred 
on her son. It is only that which keeps her from 
sinking into melancholy, and even fits of violence. 
The notion that she is all in all to him is what she 
lives on. I am sure he will never disturb this 
notion of hers as long as she lives.’ 

Oriane waited. The old lady gently swayed 
her rocking-chair as she knitted. At length 
Oriane said, ‘ Do you think he is right ? If it 
is a great sacrifice to him, as you think, is it 
necessary ? ’ 

‘ Ah well, dear, no one can tell that but him- 
self. But I can easily see that he may have strong 
reason. You know what .mothers are. He is her 
only child, and she unable to reason, poor thing. 
She might, not being quite herself, go wild with 
jealousy if she thought another woman was put 
before her. If Nathaniel had married before it 
happened, the case would have been different.’ 

* Yes,’ said Oriane, c it would have been very 
different.’ 

Oriane had made her inquiry to assure herself 
that if she sought Mr. Ward’s money for the 
digging she would not be working in her own 
interest ; but now, for a day or two, she did not 
think directly of Ethel’s behaviour, or of the 
money. She was fully aware that in her girl- 
hood her heart had gone out to her first lover, 
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that his departure without a word had so piqued 
her that she had refused to recognise her affection 
for him until years had taught her his probable 
motive. The harm to her had been not only the 
loss of him but an actual loss of heart, in that her 
nature had habitually crushed down all those 
emotions wffiich appeared to her despicable because 
she thought he had despised them. Now her 
affection, revived with redoubled force, taught her 
to make a new estimate of the strength of his. 
But the separation was complete. 

Her mind was taken up with the story she had 
heard from Mrs. Ward. She wondered whether 
the knowledge of her loyal friendship would help 
her lover, and concluded drearily that it would not 
make his life happier to know that he had suc- 
ceeded* in spoiling hers. In any case, if he did not 
ask for further comradeship, the matter was not 
hers to decide. Oriane knew herself well enough 
to know that she had no power to make articulate 
to him her deepest sentiment except under some 
strong necessity. 

Gradually the question about the money revived 
in her mind. It .was the only channel into which 
the expression of her affection could legitimately 
flow. By this time she had thought a good deal 
about the righteousness of diverting money now 
spent on directly religious work into such a 
channel as the Professor proposed. The question 
of comparative values seemed too difficult for her 
to decide from the religious point of view ; but it 
also seemed clear that if Mr. Pye, or some one on 
his behalf, did not engage Mr. Ward’s practical 
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interest in his research work while he lived, he 
would scarcely be justified in using the old man’s 
wealth in that way should it be bequeathed to 
him. While this was true, there was, to Oriane’s 
mind, no doubt at all that the money would be 
better squandered — if squandered it was — in any 
desert than used to put a golden crown of success 
on Ethel Compton’s trick. She feared to think 
what Ethel would become if her present deceit, 
which seemed like temporary madness, should be 
welded into her character, and that character en- 
dowed with the power that wealth gives. Oriane 
felt assured that if Ethel’s course was rooted in 
deceit it must have a purely evil result upon her 
character. Like most^of her fellows, Oriane, while 
deeply impressed by the idea that the great machine 
of physical nature was prolific of beneficent secrets 
as yet uncalculated by man, assumed that she could 
easily reckon up God’s moral action. 

She decided to introduce the subject of Mr. 
Pye’s work to Mr. Ward, and see if he expressed 
any opinion that would justify her in writing to 
the Professor and entreating him to ask for what 
he wanted. 

Mr. Ward’s time was just now largely shared 
between the company of the vicarage family and 
Willie Latimer’s studio. Oriane preferred to meet 
him at the studio, and went there. 

‘As flowers in May are you welcome,’ said 
Willie. 1 In May, I say; had you come when 
invited at the beginning of our work, I should have 
said “ in January,” when they are most desirable. 
Mr. Ward and I were both stiff and frosty then ; 
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now we are great friends, and you can only add 
somewhat to our blandness.’ 

‘ Not a May flower,’ said the old man, * for they 
are mostly short and have cool colours* Miss 
Oriane is like some blush June lilies I had in my 
garden on the prairie. They were as stately as 
queens, and held the warm, rosy light of the dawn 
always in their faces.’ 

‘ Make your curtsy, Oriane, and look at my 
St. Peter — isn’t he grand ? ’ 

Oriane stood before the easel with a critical air. 
It was as evident to her that Willie’s heart had 
gone out in affection to the old man as that his 
picture was a success. It was ‘The Raising of 
Dorcas.’ Oriane only said, c Dorcas is too dead — 
there are degrees of death.’ 

c If she could get up after she was dead at all, 
it wouldn’t matter how dead. The theory of it' 
is that the spirit organises its own body out of 
anything.’ 

4 1 don’t agree with you, Mr. Painter,’ began 
Mr. Ward ; and he went on with a long theory of 
his about the Christian miracles. 

Oriane did not listen. She was disappointed to 
find that Willie and the old man were so absorbed 
in their talk with one another. She sat apart and 
did not interest herself in the point. 

Willie broke off to amuse her. ‘We’re so 
amiable in Mosford now, nothing can be like 
it. What do you think ? The rnan with 
the beard is ill, and I met Ethel this morning 
taking him soup in quite a caressing -looking 
tin can.’ 
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‘ “ Caressing ” is not the adjective to apply 
to tin.* 

‘The whole business is tinny to my mind/ he 

:nid. 

( Don’t say that/ said the model ; ‘ it may not 
go very deep yet, but it’s a “ making straight the 
highway/’ I am sure that, if my revered Greek 
tutor still thinks Compton a Jesuit, he’s quite 
convinced that his wife is not/ 

‘ My dear sir/ said Willie, 1 1 think you believe 
in such amenities because you give people credit 
for common sense. You see, the real ground of 
difference between your tutor and the vicarage lies 
too deep for soup. They each deny each other 
any participation in what they call “grace.” Now 
you might think grace was goodness, and could be 
tested by actions, or what, in a figurative way, is 
called “fruit.” But no. I talked to Compton 
years ago on the subject. He says it’s something 
that comes through the' channels of his Church ; 
and if every one outside the Church were more 
moral and benevolent than the people inside, he 
would still be quite sure that the people inside 
had grace and the others had not. That settles 
Compton ; he is not open to the teaching of ex- 
perience. On the other hand, The man with the 
beard is convinced that all goodness on the part 
of a Ritualist is mere craftiness — the bottom’s 
out of it. Now, how can any passing amenities 
stuff the mouth of that volcano ? ’ 

4 But it’s to their common sense I trust after 
all/ said the old man ; c for when you’ve shaken a 
man’s hand and looked into his eyes, you can’t be 
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quite as sure that God hasn’t taken him by the 
hand too as you were when you never saw him 
nearer than across the street.’ 

Oriane went away, her heart naturally inflamed 
with indignation at Ethel’s success. 

When she had gone Willie said, £ I liked 
to hear you praise Oriane’s looks. She’s the 
finest specimen of that large, fair type that I ever 
saw. She is strong but not stiff ; she is ruddy but 
not florid ; her hair is very light and yet rich in 
colour. No fairy could have more delicate tints. 
She walks like Persephone, and smiles as Raphael’s 
Madonnas would if one could fancy any of them 
with a sense of humour. I’ve known Oriane since 
we both wore pinafores, and I always feel rather 
mad that there are not more people about to 
admire her ; nor does she take as much joy 
out oT'the looking-glass as she might — I hate 
waste.’ 

* That is not just what you feel.’ 

c What then ? ’ 

c The sort of heart-soreness that you feel look- 
ing at her has a deeper meaning.’ 

c Do you feel it too ? ’ 

c She ought to have stalwart sons and daughters 
rising about her ; she ought to be the home and 
heart’s desire of some good man. He loses and 
she loses, and the world loses more than we can 
ever tell because this is not so.’ 

‘ But I thought you religious folk put that sort 
of thing down to the will of God ? ’ 

‘It’s odd that the Lord of Life should have 
gone about changing so many things when He 
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was in the flesh if men’s misfortunes were all accord- 
ing to the will of God ! ’ 

4 If you’ll set up a church, I’ll come to it,’ said 
Willie. 4 It’s the dreary idea that the devil isn’t 
in it that I can’t stand. When I can say about 
things, “ The devil he did it,” I feel a lot more 
pious.’ 

4 There is a Church that was founded by One 
who taught that there is a “ prince of this world,” 
who interferes in God’s plans to do us great harm.’ 
Over the old man’s face came a look which Willie 
always called, ‘The Victory of God.’ He gave 
that name to his picture, which afterwards became 
celebrated. 

Oriane came again to Willie’s studio to see Mr. 
Ward, but she gained nothing to her purpose. 
The third time she came he was not there, and 
she found he had gone unexpectedly to Oxford to 
visit Mr. Pye. 

* My model is gone ; come for a drive ! ’ cried 
Willie. 4 I’ve got my fairest and most fanciful 
pony back from grass. I’m longing to see her 
in harness, and the little lads are pawing for a 
drive.’ 

4 No,’ said Oriane ; 4 1 am not in a good 
humour.’ 

Willie looked at her face and was convinced 
that she was in trouble. True to his principle of 
trying to eclipse all woe with delight, he insisted 
upon the drive. 4 1 can’t take the children with- 
out you. I’ve no one else to hold them in when 
the pony stands on its head.’ 

Oriane gave grudging consent. She went across 
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the churchyard to prepare for the drive. The 
glow of the spring sunshine, the tint of bursting 
buds, made the square glorious. The clergy, now 
gathered for the diocesan retreat, were to be seen 
everywhere, sombre figures, walking dumbly in 
twos or threes from an afternoon gathering. 
Orianc scarcely lifted her eyes to recognise any 
of them. She was now fully determined to write 
to Professor Pye and withdraw the words she had 
said in his friend’s rooms at Birmingham. What 
reason could she give for this withdrawal ? Her 
chief reason lay in the character of Ethel’s 
treachery ; but that she could not reveal. Perhaps 
in any case her scruple had been fantastic. Perhaps 
he had not been influenced by it. Perhaps Mr. 
Ward had now gone to transfer this money to 
him. She must throw supposition to the winds 
and, however briefly, retract her advice. 

She wrote a few lines expressing her hope that 
he would ask for the money ; yet this did not for 
a moment satisfy her heart. If he had not already 
acted irrespective of her advice, he was not the man 
to be turned about by apparently unreasoning 
counsel. She was determined to take some more 
effectual means to prevent his 
nefarious success. 

Orianc posted her letter to Nathaniel Pye before 
going for the drive, little dreaming that before it 
could be delivered she would precede it to its 
destination. 


losing by Ethel’s 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOOK VII 

In writing a story of the religious life it is necessary 
to accept as a working hypothesis the assumption 
on which that life is based, that the human spirit 
may undergo many variations in nearness to, or 
distance from, God — nearness and distance being 
figures, probably, for the degree in which man 
invites or repels the inspiration of the Divine 
mind. 

It is evident, however, to the onlooker, whether 
the subject of the experience realise it or not, that, 
granting the mind of man to be thus open to 
inspiration of good from, sources in the spiritual 
world, these inspirations present themselves to the 
mind inviting them under the conceptions and 
figures habitual to it, and this coercion, so to say, 
of the Divine mind into the mould of the human 
must remain a source of the most lively interest 
to all students of the drama of life. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE WINGS OF DEATH 

On the evening of the day on which Oriane 
posted her letter to Nathaniel Pye, about the hour 
of sunset, she found herself hiding among the 
bushes in Miss Kennedy's front garden, holding 
three of Willie’s children in shuddering embrace, 
holding them together there by main force to 
prevent them seeing what was happening on the 
road. The air was filled with the shouts of men 
pursuing a frantic horse, with the sound of 
hurrying footsteps and the involuntary groans 
of men who were lifting Willie Latimer from the 
ground. When strong men moan in pity over 
the form of another who makes no sound there is 
dire disaster. Oriane, listening acutely, knew this. 
Yet she did not rush out to help. She knew that 
the supreme wish of the father would be that the 
terrible sight should not be indelibly printed on 
the children’s minds. The awful thing had 
chanced in the centre of all their happy, neigh- 
bourly life. Miss Kennedy had gone out to the 
road. The doctor, who was everybody’s friend, 
had rushed to the spot. Compton was already 
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rhc re. Oriane had the strength to kneel on the 
grass behind the flowering bushes, like a picture 
of Charity, her arms full of struggling children ; 
and as she soothed them she fought back the 
chill of horror that would have disfigured her 
face. 

After a time Miss Kennedy was beside her. 
* My dear/ she said, * do you keep the children. 
I am going over to his house. I shall not be back 

to-night — at least, not if * 

t 1 understand/ whispered Oriane. 

They had no tears to shed. Their hearts 
seemed dead within them during the pause. ‘ As 
long as he is with us I will stay there/ said Miss 

Kennedy steadily ; * but, my dear ’ 

( Yes ? I will do whatever you say.’ 

‘ I do not know what you ought to do. I 
only want you to know that he spoke — it was 
only a few words ; he said, “ Ernest.” They are 
sending for Ernest. I think he also asked for Mr. 
Ward, but no one else seemed to understand that. 
I will leave that to you ; if you think well, tell the 
vicar, or let Mr. Ward know. I must go now.’ 

When Oriane could at last give the children 
into the hands of the maids, she had time to think. 
The trains to Mosford were few ; the last that 
night made no connection by which Mr. Ward 
could now come. If he got a message that night 
summoning him to Mosford, he could not arrive 
till the morrow was well advanced. Oriane made 
up her mind ; she would go herself with the 
motor and fetch Mr. Ward. 

She had no sooner decided this than she heard 
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flying feet. The doctor, almost breathless, cried, 
4 Miss Graham, the Hall motor is out of order ; I 
must have your car/ 

4 I need my car/ She spoke in quick distress. 

4 1 must take it/ he said. 1 1 must have the 
Ducklinghoe man at once to help me; and then 
the car must go on to the junction to meet the 
midnight express ; Sir James and two nurses will 
come down by it. Mr. Latimer’s driver has gone 
round to your carriage-house/ 

* Is there any hope? * she asked. 

4 None ; but he may live a day or two. We 
must do all we can/ 

Oriane stood with him and watched the car 
disappear down the road over which the sweet 
spring night had fallen. ‘I cannot believe it/ she 
said. - c I cannot believe that Willie will die/ 

The doctor was walking back quickly. Oriane 
kept pace with him. 

* Willie half believed in faith-healing/ she said. 

4 That’s all very well in hysterical cases when 

it comes off/ said the doctor ; 4 but in a case like 
this it doesn’t come off. It would be very in- 
consistent of the Almighty if it did. Mr. 
Latimer has played with fire driving those wild 
colts/ 

4 Oh/ cried Oriane, her mind sharpened by 
intense feeling, c we are all convinced that God 
must work along the line of our rules till we find 
that He does not. Then we revise our rules. 
How often do the careless escape and the cautious 
fall by what we call mere accident ! But we 
religious folk do not challenge God’s providence 
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in "hese cases till some religious theory we do not 
jike draws our attention to the discrepancy.’ 

They turned now to cross the churchyard 
” oward the lights in the windows of the House 
Beautiful that was now the House of Pain. The 
power of spring was on the old trees overhead, in 
the grass and flowers springing from the graves ; 
the scent of spring, cool and soothing, sweet with 
its subtle, irresistible inspiration, assailed the very 
citadel of hope within them as they walked and 
talked, spurred on by a feeling that was more 
like despair. 

The doctor was a rough man with a heart of 
gold. He gave a little snorting answer to her 
derision. 

c You yourself saved the life of a scoundrel 
last week by a marvellous operation/ retorted 
Oriane. 

c But he had to undergo the operation.’ 

She sneered, * You did' not give him anaesthetics, 
and every other possible alleviation for his pain, 
I suppose ? ’ 

c But such powers to heal are won by careful 
experiment. They do not contradict the fact 
that man learns by experience.’ 

Wes; God teaches us by experience,’ she 
cried, i and therefore our whole question is whether 
faith-healing is a fact of experience or not. But 
you have decided that it ought not to be a fact ! ’ 

He had known her many years ; he was amazed 
at the new vehemence in her tone. He could 
not know that in this excited hour half-forgotten 
memories were surging within her — the voice of 
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a Quakeress demanding a Church made visible by 
the marvels of faith ; bitter words that Willie 
had dropped about the inefficacy of modern 
Christianity to deal even with imaginary ailments-; 
calm stories old Mrs. Ward had told of men and 
women raised up from the verge of death by her 
husband’s prayers. And now, just when Willie 
needed this old man he was away, and the doctor 
had taken from her the one means of fetching 
him ! As moment by moment she realised the 
position more clearly, her heart was bursting 
within her. 

< We would both be almost willing to give our 
own lives to save him,’ he said ; c why should we 
quarrel ? I have no hope ; but it is my duty to 
get the most skilful man I know ; therefore your 
car must meet the midnight train.’ 

c And I have almost no faith ; but it is my 
duty to go for the most God-like man I know. 
Send the car for me when it returns.’ 

c At one o’clock in the morning ! ’ he exclaimed. 
* It is madness ! ’ 

c Yes ; and I must take the Latimers’ chauffeur.’ 
c He will be asleep by that time.’ 
c He may sleep while I drive, but he must 
come.’ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

AT SPRING AND THE DAWN 

Nathaniel Pve was an early riser, a habit perhaps 
inherited from generations of working men. As 
many scholars do their best work at midnight, he 
did his best work in the cool quiet of the dawn. 
This is of all hours the most lonely in a well-to-do 
modern household ; the master worked long before 
a servant stirred. 

This morning was grey, and he was in a long 
room whose windows looked over meadows. The 
trees that fringed the meandering water-courses 
were already tinted with the parti-coloured buds of 
spring. As the light grew stronger, Pye looked 
up to see that these delicate but lively tints were 
brighter than the day before. In the soft folding 
of the grey cloud above there grew also a many- 
coloured tinting and brightness, elusive yet clear. 
Nathaniel Pye laid down his pen and went to the 
window, which was a glass door leading by steps 
into the garden. As he reached it on one side, a 
woman, stepping up from the Easter lilies of the 
garden, confronted him on the other. He paused 
with the glass between them. 
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He was conscious that never since he first knew 
Oriane Graham had he looked upon the raptures 
of spring and of morning without thinking of her. 
Was he now punished for thus unwarrantably 
carrying her in his heart by the madness which 
conjures its fancies into apparitions? 

But this was not the Oriane of his dreams — 
serene, satisfied, triumphant as the dawn in youth 
and beauty. This wan, sad woman had some 
imperious need. She made a gesture of entreaty, 
and he opened the door. 

c I have been ringing at your othe** doors in 

vain,’ she said. < I have come ’ But here her 

voice ceased ; some difficulty of utterance over- 
came her, perhaps the dust of the road, perhaps 
the emotion of the night. 

He mutely invited her entrance. The thought 
that his doors had been barred to her, that she had 
waited before them, made him dumb. 

She began again, 1 Mr. Ward — is Mr. Ward 
well ? He is with you ? ’ 

c Oh ! * said Pye ; and then he found his voice. 
c It is Mr. Ward you want/ 

She told her brief story, and he went to the old 
man with her sad message. 

Even in her great distress about Willie, even in 
the stern chase she had been pursuing, she had 
conned some sentences about Mr. Ward’s money 
which she was determined to say. 1 Have you 
asked for it? If not, do so. You can take it 
on my authority that nothing could be worse 
poison to his nephew’s wife than the acquisition 
of this money. It is better for the Comptons 
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as veil as for the world that it should go to 
you/ 

But when Nathaniel Pye returned to say that 
Mr. Ward would be with her as soon as possible, 
Oriane did not bring forward the subject of the 
money. She was walking uneasily up and down 
the plain, carpetless room, looking at his pictures. 
His pictures were the only beautiful things in 
the room. She was too restless to care much for 
them. 

He began himself to make a fire in the grate, 
and put a kettle on the hob. 

c My sister will come down as soon as she can,’ 
he said. 

1 I am sorry to disturb her,’ she said. 

Then there was an interval, when they both 
spoke in subdued tones about Willie Latimer, and 
the dull fact that the chauffeur had taken Oriane’s 
car for petrol. Oriane forgot that it is money 
makes the modern world go round ; she forgot 
that there were such things as gold or buried 
cities or scheming and deceitful women. 

Then the glow on the clouds of the morning 
faded into common daylight. The sister came. 
The moment Oriane saw her she was glad that 
she was but a half-sister. She was a pathetic- 
looking person ; her attitudes and eyes claimed 
sympathy ; there was the hint of a wail in her 
voice even when she made her most ordinary 
remarks. 

After Oriane had had some slight breakfast 
with Mr. Ward, while they stood in the garden 
waiting for the car, she had another minute alone 
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with Nathaniel Pye. At their feet tulips and 
daffodils were lifting dewy heads in the grass of 
his garden. The grey town lay about them ; the 
tower of Magdalen, the spire of Mary, rose very 
near. They were not more grey than the moun- 
tains of cumulous cloud that were parting and 
moving and joining again in some strong wind that 
roamed the upper atmosphere but hardly stirred the 
ruddy branches of the trees of Holywell. 

It was he who took the initiative and chose the 
subject. ‘ Mr. Ward tells me that you say you 
are discontented with your own Church, that you 
have been partly thinking of joining some other 
religious body. I have no right to ask whether 
this is so or not; I would only say that in my 
opinion it might very likely be a mistake. I have 
a very strong belief that all that is most worth 
having can be found in any Christian com- 
munion, and that in none is the Master’s ideal as 
yet realised ; and most of us do our best work 
in the environment where we have been trained. 
A turnover means a denial of something — a harsh 
denial. The world is always trying to make us 
believe that we must be very careful about our 
creeds, but that our negations may be broad and 
assured. I think the mind of the Master is rather 
the other way. We must, of course, define at 
times, which means denying something ; but it 
ought to be the most cautious work of our lives.’ 

He could not have said anything that showed 
her more clearly how remote, in his mind, was 
her future from his own. Yet she was sure he 
had not spoken with that intent. He did not 
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dream that, in spite of the schooling she had 
given herself, his words hurt her cruelly. She 
was, at least, glad that he did not know ; she 
could imagine his dismay if any reflection of her 
misery fell upon him. 

He, oblivious, added, c Of course if you could 
find what would satisfy you better in one of our 
Free Churches, I should say “ Come ” ; but the 
eye that is once open to the paltriness of much 
that is current as Christianity will find admixture 
of false and true everywhere. It is to the future 
we must look. We must work, each in our own 
place, tc establish a more truly Christian Church in 
the future/ 

At the moment she hardly took enough interest 
in his subject to care to reply ; yet she fully under- 
stood that the man who used the rare delight of 
speech with the woman he loved to talk of religion, 
found in religion the supreme interest and joy 
of life. 

As she stood silent, her face half-averted, he 
spoke the third time, with a touch of disappoint- 
ment at her silence, ‘ Many will tell you that this 
indifference to Christian differences is indifference 
to Christ/ 

She cried in brusque rebellion, c It is because our 
Church people are silly enough to say that that I 
want to leave them/ 

The light of a smile came into his eyes. € I beg 
of you, whatever happens, do not allow yourself 
for one moment to sit with the scorner. Believe 
me, it is far more soul-deadening than to walk with 
the ungodly or to stand with sinners. Your Church 
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has this great advantage, it harbours all our differ- 
ences within itself.’ 

He was astonished to perceive that she had no 
voice to speak, and that her face was wet with 
tears. 

She found herself facing the empty morning 
roads, driving Mr. Ward at full speed over the 
long, long miles to Mosford. She knew that her 
dearest friend would blame himself all day, think- 
ing that some mere clumsiness of his speech had 
wounded her. Well, better that than that he 
should guess the truth ! 

The note she had written to him the day before 
would be delivered to him when the active work of 
his day began. It seemed years ago — that yester- 
day in which she had been concerned about a mere 
question of money. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE SILLY LAD 

The man who had made so brave an effort to 
enjoy the feast of life to the full, to live out his 
gospel of colour and grace — this man, in the prime 
of life, strong and healthy and gay, was struck 
down and stretched in helpless pain, to look death 
in the face. The surgeons did what they could. 
They said he might have one or two days to live. 
Mosford, represented by the crowd which stood in 
dumb anguish round the scene of the accident for 
an hour, retired to its ordinary avocations and 
speedily forgot. Willie’s wife, who had always 
bemoaned herself in every crisis of their domestic 
affairs, now lay passing from a faint to convulsive 
grief and again to a faint, absorbing the attention 
of her maids. The children slept at Miss 
Kennedy’s ; and in the great bright room of the 
house where his last unfinished picture stood on 
its easel and the walls were hung with such 
specimens of his past work as he had loved too 
well to sell — in the centre of the large, gay 
studio Willie Latimer was stretched on a little 
trestle bed, a uniformed nurse in attendance, 
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and Miss Kennedy sitting beside him, holding 
his hand. 

Thus the black night passed, and the day woke; 
and all the time Willie lay very wide awake, 
looking out from his immovable body of pain with 
eager eyes. Nothing was altered that morning in 
Mosford. The factory hooter raised its voice at 
the accustomed times, and the clatter of feet in 
the street rose and fell with it. The shops were 
all open, and the women went to market. The 
clergy who had gathered in retreat went to the 
services marked on their programme. The night 
before they had all felt the thrill and pain of the 
accident ; this morning in most of their minds it 
was not uppermost, except while they joined in 
the prayer offered for the sick man. 

When the morning sunlight was at its brightest, 
Willie’s eldest son — the boy of defective under- 
standing — arrived at the Mosford railway station 
with one of his tutors. Willie had asked for the 
lad, and the doctor’s telegram had directed that 
he should be told of his father’s condition. All 
the way in the train the tutor had been endeavour- 
ing to temper the natural gaiety of the lad’s 
disposition ; as they walked up the street at 
Mosford he was still at intervals saying words 
suitable to the end in view. But Ernest Latimer 
walked with the hearty, boyish stride habitual to 
him, and smiled at the village children and the 
village dogs he met. He was like what his father 
had been — strong, handsome, yellow-haired, ruddy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed — a boy whom it was always a 
joy to look at, for to the eye he did not seem to 
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be l- anything of the proper equipment for human 
1 * 

K t C, 

Ernest said, ‘Yes, yes,’ to all the tutor said, 
md then he looked about him and smiled. The 
tutor confessed in a whisper to the grandfather, 
who received them, that he did not know how far 
Ernest understood his father’s fate. 

The squire took Ernest’s hand, and they went 
together, a handsome pair, an ideal representation 
of youth and age, into the bright studio, and stood 
beside the bed which was so soon to be a bier. 
The young eyes of unclouded sunshine looked 
down into his father’s eyes, which were so full of 
eagerness and unspoken longing. The lad looked 
at the bandaged head, at the awkward shape of 
the bed-covering raised by the surgical appliances 
beneath. 

4 You’ll soon be better, father,’ he said. 

4 You’ll soon be up and about again.’ 

Such an eager light of hope shot from the 
father’s eyes, such a look of longing for life, that 
the grandfather turned away his head. So clear 
was the passionate cry for life in his son’s eyes 
that, man as he was, his own eyes were scalded by 
blinding tears. There was no hope — none at all ; 
not one of the three surgeons had whispered hope. 

The lad twitched his grandfather’s hand and 
pointed to the picture on the easel — the picture of 
St. Peter raising the dead. 

c Where are they, grand ? ’ he asked. 4 Where 
are the apostles ? ’ 

Then smiling down at his father, Ernest said 
eagerly, 4 Yes, father ; I’ll go and get them. We 
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learnt about it in our confirmation class. There 
are some men now who stand for the old Apostles 
and take their places. Grand will tell me where 
they live. I will go and get one of them, and he 
will say, £c In the name of Jesus Christ, rise up and 
walk ” ; and then you will be quite well again. 
Come, grand ; let's be quick ’ ; and, pulling the 
old man along, he strode gaily out of the room." 

Mr. Latimer went out with him. When they 
were both in the hall the youth turned with an 
eager word, c Where ? ’ 

There was not, in the whole of merry England, 
a more sweet-tempered and just-minded gentleman 
than Mr. Latimer ; but to every man at some 
time comes the temptation to hate his fellow-man, 
to be bitter aiid unjust to him. Mr. Latimer had 
led a long and blameless life, loyal to the Saviour 
whom he held divine, punctual every morning 
with his acts of private devotion. For many 
years now he had patiently, politely listened to 
Compton, who by word and deed had teased him 
to believe doctrines concerning the grace of orders 
and the necessity of sacraments, which seemed to 
him but idle tales. He had not complained when 
the sunny little church that he loved had been 
darkened by stained glass pictures. He had not 
fretted when other people liked their religious 
services and rites muddied, as he thought, with 
too much ornament and needless performance. 
But now his long weariness of all this made the 
yoke seem intolerable in his hour of agony. The 
belief of the silly youth that the successors of the 
Apostles could prove their succession by uttering 
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the word of faith that brings life from the shadow 
of death, struck him as forming a derisive com- 
ment upon a claim which he had long ignored and 
now angrily desired to disprove. 

He pointed to the church door. 1 There, boy ; 
there they are. They are all in there. Go and 
see if one of them will come/ 



CHAPTER XL 

THE CLERGY AND THE BISHOP 

Ernest ran to the church, stepped softly to the 
inner door, and, opening it, looked quickly round. 
Some score of clergymen were seated listening to 
an address from the Bishop. From the backs of 
their , heads and shoulders Ernest did not at first 
discover much by which to choose. He stepped 
up the aisle and touched the nearest upon the 
shoulder, and went back again. The vicar of 
Ducklinghoe, stout and honest, rose and followed 
the lad, supposing stolidly that some telegram 
must have come for him, wondering, indeed, 
whether his wife had been confined before her 
time. He even got the length of thinking that, 
if it were so, it would be a comfortable thing to 
have the trouble over before he got home. Then 
he stepped through the green baize door and 
followed the lad out of the old Norman porch 
into the sunshine. 

The lad turned round and spoke in eager ex- 
citement. c My father is very ill/ he said. ‘ Come/ 

‘ Do you come from Ducklinghoe ? * 

The lad shook his head. 
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: Then why do you come for me ? Who is it 
you want r * 

* You will do,’ said the boy. 1 1 only want you 
to come and make him well. It won’t take long.’ 

1 My dear fellow, I can’t cure your father.’ 

‘ Haven’t you descended from the disciples ? ’ 
asked Ernest. < Please come quickly. Father 
wants so badly to get well/ 

c Pie’s daft,’ said the stout vicar to himself; 
but he answered very kindly, ‘ I will go with you 
if your father has asked for some one. But why 
not get your own vicar ? Where do you live ? ’ 
The boy pointed to the beautiful house beyond 
the churchyard palings. Then the good vicar of 
Ducklinghoe remembered the accident which had 
befallen, and with hesitating steps and a puzzled 
face he followed the boy as far as the door of the 
house. 

Mr. Latimer had retired. One of the nurses 
was resting on a settle in the porch, and when the 
vicar inquired in an undertone of the patient’s 
condition, she shook her head. 

‘ Did the doctor give leave for a clergyman to 
be brought ? ’ asked Mr. Briggs. 

The boy had darted in and was already hold- 
ing the handle of the studio door and looking 
back eagerly. * Is he quite right in his mind,’ 
asked the vicar of Ducklinghoe of the nurse. 
c No, sir/ said the nurse. 

The lad came back to see the cause of delay. 
c Does your father want me to pray with him ? ’ 
asked the vicar. 

c Oh no, sir ; father can do his praying better 
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after he’s well. When I was ill I couldn’t say my 
prayers at all till I was well again, because my 
head ached so. I only want you to come and 
make him whole, as Jesus did.’ 

In spite of his burly aspect and plain, practical 
ways, the heart of the vicar of Ducklinghoe was 
a soft one. He was deeply touched, and prayed 
within himself that God would save the soul of 
the dying man and comfort the bereaved. At the 
same time he explained, in a paternal way, that he 
did not try to imitate the Apostles in the miracles 
they wrought. 

Ernest listened with smiling courtesy ; but the 
moment he understood the purport of the speech 
he excused himself in haste and ran back to the 
church. 

c Terribly sad ! terribly sad ! ’ murmured the 
vicar of Ducklinghoe ; and he too went back to 
the church, for he was anxious to hear the rest of 
the Bishop’s address. 

When Ernest walked up the aisle a second 
time Compton looked round, and, seeing the lad, 
rose instantly and went out with him. Since he 
had been refused admittance to the sick-room the 
night before, he had sent up a constant inward 
prayer that the dying man might repent, send for 
him, and obtain the last comfort of the Christian 
faith. This prayer had kept him awake during 
the watches of the night ; it had been his first 
conscious thought at the break of day ; his soul 
was yet in travail with it. 

‘ Did your father send for me ? ’ he asked 
eagerly. 
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Ernest smiled. He had always liked Mr, 
Compton. The spiritual serenity of his face had 
attracted him from childhood. 

1 Grand says the successors of the Apostles are 
in church. Will you please fetch one of them to 
come and heal father?. Father wants so badly to 
get well/ 

4 Oh, my poor fellow!’ Compton’s- words 
came almost like a moan of pain, so acute was the 
Sympathy he felt. Then he set the question of 
healing aside, returning to what was nearest to 
his heart. 4 Did your father send for me ? ’ 

4 No, no/ cried the lad ; 1 not you — I know you 
don’t make people well. Oh, quick, please — it’s a 
disciple that I want — one or two — perhaps two 
would be better. There were two, you know, 
when St. Peter and St. Paul made the lame man 
walk. Please, please, Mr. Compton, fetch them 
out for me ! It hurts father so much to lie there ; 
and he sent for me all the way from school ; and 
I am his eldest son, and it is my business to get 
him cured at once. He will be wondering what’s 
keeping me.’ 

Compton was deeply disappointed. His prayer 
was not yet answered. No doubt it was his own 
unworthiness which made the dying man think so 
slightingly of his office. Upon this soreness of 
heart the pathos of the request which Ernest made 
fell with stinging force. Compton turned where 
he stood in the niche of a buttress and leaned 
his head against the wall ; a sob shook his 
frame. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow!’ he moaned. 4 If I 
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could bring your father back to life, I would 
gladly give my own unworthy life to do it.* 

Ernest Latimer was shocked and sorry to see 
his good friend in distress, but he had no time 
now to inquire into the cause. c Don’t cry, 1 he 
said wonderingly. < I’m sorry I made you cry 
about father. There’s no need, because, you know, 
Jesus Christ can make him well. All that I want 
is some one to come and say the words rightly/ 

Then, because he was far too eager to wait 
longer, and could not understand Mr.' Compton’s 
reluctance to be his messenger, he ran again into 
the church ; and this time he was determined to 
be satisfied with no futile person, so he walked all 
the way up the aisle and stood, bareheaded and 
eager, before the Bishop. 

One childlike glance at the faces around him, 
and then at the gentleness and power of the 
Bishop’s saintly face, satisfied him that he was 
addressing the greatest man in that assembly. 

c I beg your pardon, sir. I’m very sorry indeed 
to interrupt you/ His clear young voice rang out 
in happy energy round the old Norman arches, 
and the Bishop, in his surprise, noticed first that 
even his own voice, in the instruction he was 
giving, had become a little artificial and melan- 
choly. 

Perhaps no lad in England but Willie Latimer’s 
son could have been so ignorant as to what was 
conventional in a church. He looked at the 
Bishop with an air of happy confidence as he 
swiftly proceeded, c My father is very ill indeed, 
and>you must come to him. I am sorry I can’t 
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; ill you have finished what you are saying to 
these gentlemen ; but father is in dreadful pain, 
: rid I want you to come quick and make him 
i.uite well in Jesus’ name/ 

A little child could not have gone more simply 
and quietly with the lad than did the Bishop. 
Ernest took him by the hand. Across the grass 
of the sun-flecked churchyard, across the broad, 
sunny road they hurried, into the House Beautiful, 
and into the great, bright studio, to where the 
master lay stretched in agony on the pallet bed. 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE TWO OLD MEN 

Ernest called out as he approached the bed, c I've 
brought him, father. He’s going to say the 
words. He’s going to say * The lad hesi- 

tated a moment in the effort to remember a 
formula. Heaven only knows what influence 
guided his wayward memory, but he continued 
joyously, c He’s going to say, Father, I know that 
thou hearest me always ” ; and then you’re going 
to get up, as Lazarus did, bound hand and foot.’ 

The Bishop stood by the bed and looked down, 
hardly recognising Willie’s familiar face, so drawn 
it was with continued pain, so white with approach- 
ing death. But he did recognise, as clearly as the 
lad had done, the passionate cry for life — mere 
physical life — that spoke in the bright, humid eyes 
which looked up, first at the boy and then at the 
Bishop. They all saw that while the boy was 
speaking there was a wild hope in those eyes, and 
when the sufferer saw that it was only the Bishop 
who had come, the hope died down as a candle- 
flame flickers in its socket. 

The lad turned to the Bishop, a wholly new 
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and terrible fear breaking into his heart and voice. 
c Can’t you make him whole ? 5 he said. 4 You — 
aren’t you one of the disciples that Jesus sent out ? 7 
He pointed to the picture on the easel. 4 Didn’t 
He say that He gave you power to heal the sick ? 
I read it in the Bible. Oh, please, please, be 
quick and do it, for father’s getting worse.’ 

The Bishop knelt down and lifted up his face 
and hands in prayer. ‘ If it be Thy will,’ he said, 
‘life, life for this Thy servant.’ His murmured 
words became inaudible ; he was wrapt in silent 
prayer. 

But the lad looked at his father and saw no 
reanimating glow in his eyes. Hope — the wild, 
mad hope that the child had inspired — was almost 
wholly gone, and with it life was ebbing. 

Ernest ran from: the room and from the house, 
actuated by nothing but a blind, mad cry for help, 
and in the street he saw, coming towards the 
house, the very apostle of his father’s picture ! 

Oriane’s motor, hueless with dust, stood near 
the churchyard gate. Mr. Ward had just alighted 
and thrown off his dusty coat. Oriane sat still in 
the car with the tense face of one who by sheer 
will-power had triumphed over time and space. 

Ernest saw nothing but the old man. { Oh, 
come,’ he cried joyfully. ‘You are in time. I 
was almost afraid that God would not let me find 
you in time.’ The lad’s brief agony was again 
changed into peace. They both turned toward 
the house, and this time the lad was not leading, 
for the old man’s feet moved even more swiftly 
than the steps of youth. 
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‘It’s all right, father,’ cried the boy, flinging 
his strong voice into the silent studio as if there 
were no such thing in the world as pain and death. 

In Willie Latimer’s eyes a spark of the old fire 
was left, and as they met the old man’s smile, hope 
returned to them ; there was even the flicker of a 
smile upon the white lips. 

The Bishop did not move. He seemed un- 
conscious of what went on around him. His face 
was lifted toward heaven in passionate entreaty. 
Unconsciously his lips moved with the audible 
whisper, c Life, if it be Thy will ! ’ 

4 It is God’s will/ said the old man quietly, 
joyfully. He laid one large hand gently on the 
poor bandaged head, and looking down into the 
sick man’s eyes, he said, c Jesus taught us that 
pain and sickness, and the death of those who are 
too young to die, are against God’s will. They 
are evil ; they are the work of The Evil.’ With 
his broad, loving smile he looked at the dying 
man and said, 1 Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, bids you believe that life is 
the will of God, and you shall live.’ 

In the quiet that followed the look of supplica- 
tion passed from the Bishop’s face ; it was lit up 
with the ecstasy of thanksgiving. 

c You shall live,’ repeated the old man. ‘Be- 
lieve that life is the will of God and you shall live.’ 

c Father’s better now/ whispered Ernest. c I 
see it.’ 

* Go and bring your mother/ said the old man. 

As he waited he repeated to Willie again and 
again, slowly and joyfully, the burden of the 
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Gospel for the bodily life as he understood it, 
d Believe, and you shall lived 

Diana came, tearful and frightened, dragging 
her slow steps, and when she stood above him 
Willie’s eyes sought her beautiful face. 

Mr. Ward took her hand with great gentleness. 
c Look,’ said he, ‘ your husband has nothing to 
fear ; he has taken hold of God and will get 
quite well. Kneel down with me and let us thank 
God,’ 

Diana sank by the bedside, and with one hand 
upon her head and the other touching Willie’s 
poor, motionless form, the old man knelt and 
began to pour forth his heart in love and thanks- 
giving to that Intimate Presence of whom he 
always seemed aware. 

* Thou hast given Thy life for us, passing 
through the worst that can befall this human body 
and building it again. Thy power over it is 
absolute. Thy will is life and strength for every 
man until his full time , comes. We thank Thee. 
We take life from Thee ; we thank Thee.’ He 
relapsed into silent prayer. 

On the Bishop’s aged face was written for the 
time the oblivion of ecstasy. His soul seemed to 
be absent in some far heaven. Then, as he came 
back to himself, they heard him say ‘ that Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
and hast revealed them unto children.’ 

The boy knelt beside the Bishop, his hands 
reverently folded, his eyes closed. He seemed as 
if listening inwardly to that which was passing in 
the hearts of the two old men. 
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Willie Latimer was lying as he had lain all 
night and all day, his head immovable, his face 
turned straight upward on his pillow, like an effigy 
upon a tomb. He knew that he could not move ; 
he had heard the doctors say that he could never 
move again. But now that those about him were 
kneeling he could not see their faces ; he turned 
his head to look at his idolised son ; then he 
turned his face to the other side and looked for 
Diana. 

When he made the first movement, Miss 
Kennedy, sitting backward and watching him 
keenly, held her breath and waited in amaze. 
When he moved again she pressed her hands to 
her eyes to keep back the tears of joy. 

The lad, mercurial, unable to be silent long, 
opened his eyes, and, feeling the need of expres- 
sion as he caught the joy that radiated from the 
Bishop’s face, began softly to sing. The associa- 
tion of ideas naturally guided to words and music 
made familiar at the school choir practice. Words 
and notes were at first confused, then his voice 
soared distinct and true into the c Gloria.’ He 
always sang like a bird, easily, joyfully. The 
father, carried away by the beauty of his son’s 
voice, gave a litde laugh of pure pleasure. 

The Bishop rose. The boy, seeing that his 
father was delighted, sang the c Gloria ’ over again. 
When his voice ceased the Bishop lifted a hand 
trembling with age and gave a benediction. 

The lad jumped up. c Now, father, you must 
rise up and walk, and I’ll get you something to 
eat. 5 He looked at Mr. Ward for instruction. 
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c Hadn’t I better get him something to eat ? ’ he 
asked. 

The old man said, ‘ We won’t let father get up 
to-day, my boy. He needs a long sleep ; but he 
will be much better to-morrow, and he’ll get up 
and walk soon.’ 

4 Shall I bring father something to eat ? ’ per- 
sisted the lad. ‘In the Bible Jesus always gave 
them something to eat.’ 

When the nurse brought the cup the lad 
snatched it from her hand with the wilfulness of a 
child, and himself held it to his father’s lips. 
Willie drank eagerly. 

Diana stood watching them, her lips parted, a 
new courage in her face. 

The old man still, knelt, with his arm under 
Willie’s pillow, and his face was still luminous 
with the ecstasy of praise. c I will stay here,’ he 
said. 

The Bishop went back to the church. The 
clergy were grouped about in the churchyard and 
porch, but there was that in his face which pre- 
vented any one speaking to him. The Bishop 
went up to the altar-rail and knelt in prayer. It 
was more than an hour before he came out of the 
church again. 

Compton was waiting for the Bishop and kneel- 
ing near the door. He supposed him to be pray- 
ing for a passing soul. 

When they both came out, old Mr. Latimer 
was having great cart-loads of straw strewn thickly 
upon the road for a long distance. The doctor’s 
trap was stayed at the other side of the church- 
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yard. The doctor himself was assisting to lay the 
straw, Compton stared in amazement. Last 
night they had been told that no sound would 
again disturb the master of the House Beautiful. 
Compton went over and spoke sadly to the doctor. 
1 Do you think there is any hope ? ’ 

5 Yes, I do,’ said the doctor with curt vigour. 
This curtness surprised Compton. Then he was 
aware that all about the House Beautiful, and in 
the gait and attitude of the few persons in sight, 
there was a change. The oppressive shadow of 
the wings of the death-angel was gone ; yet no 
one told him of any new feature in the case. He 
followed the doctor, who was moving briskly about. 
c Can you give me any explanation ? ’ 

4 No, I can’t,’ said the doctor. c Am I a fool 
that I should explain to you what I do not under- 
stand myself? Hang me if I care what the ex- 
planation is so long as he pulls through ! There 
is nothing miraculous in it. These chaps with 
genius have a crack somewhere by which mental 
forces to which most of us are impervious can leak 
in. We thought his spine was badly injured and 
that his wounds would not heal. But now it turns 
out that the spine is not injured ; and he’s mending 
all right. But that’s no explanation ! ’ 

Compton looked startled. The doctor, who 
did not imagine him to be ignorant of what had 
passed, made no effort to be more civil. 



CHAPTER XLII 


oriane’s tale-bearing 

Oriane felt keenly that she was set alone in the 
battle of life, as far as human companionship was 
concerned. Miss Kennedy was claimed and 
climbed over every day by the lusty Latimer 
children. Willie was beginning to drift joyfully 
back to his old happy life. Diana, holding hard 
by the old man’s hand, was waiting upon him day 
and night. Ethel was vehemently arguing with 
her husband and the Browns on behalf of com- 
promise in the school question, disconcerting them 
with the plausibility of her arguments, and more 
by the intensity and persistence of her attack. 

Miss Brown appealed to Oriane. * Do speak 
to her ; she has always been your friend. She is 
making the dear vicar miserable. We think he 
may yield, and he would never cease to regret so 
great a sin. We think perhaps she is going mad.’ 

Oriane knew well that Miss Brown’s vision 
might be highly coloured, but she also knew that 
the situation was much worse than Miss Brown 
supposed. 

Oriane had received a note from Mr. Pye, 
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thanking her for her change of advice, but point- 
ing out that he still thought he had been well 
advised from the first, because he had lately heard 
of Mr. Ward’s increased friendship for the Comp- 
tons and satisfaction in all they did. How natural 
that he should have heard this ! How inevitable 
that the news should have this effect on his mind ! 

Oriane prepared for a hasty journey. She went 
to Elminster and sent in a note to the Bishop 
entreating an hour’s interview. 

When the hour arrived the little man came 
briskly into a drawing-room of the palace, where 
she was waiting for him. 1 1 can’t get an hour 
for anything I want,’ he said. c You say “ must ” 
— you must talk to me for an hour. Let us take 
the u must ” first ; that will be the point of it.’ 

Oriane shrewdly suspected that she had been 
put into a drawing-room because some one else 
claimed the Bishop in his private room, and he 
thought to dispose of her quickly. She was not 
sure that he was conscious of her individuality, or 
could make a fair estimate of the worth of her 
words. He stood before her, bright-eyed and 
alert ; but whether his mind was fixed on the 
work he had left, or on his next engagement, or on 
her, she could not tell. 

She briefly recalled to his mind the Mosford 
circle — the Comptons, the Latimers, the old man. 

c I know ; I know,’ he said nodding ; * and the 
last time I saw you you were playing elephant 
with one of Latimer’s small boys. Now, go on.’ 

c I’ve come on a very ungracious errand — to 
tell a sorry tale about another woman.’ 
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4 And you say “ must ” — must you ? ’ 

4 Yes/ Then she told him hastily, and with 
some confusion, about Mr. Ward’s money, and 
Ethel’s eavesdropping, and the lie she believed 
that Ethel had told her, and all in Ethel’s conduct 
in the last two months that had amazed, edified, 
and disturbed Mosford. 

£ Is that all ? ’ said the Bishop. 

‘No; not all. I must tell you something else’ ; 
and then she told about Professor Pye, and the 
advice he had asked of her, and how he had taken 
it, and her subsequent repentance. 

About Pye the Bishop asked several shrewd 
questions. She could not fail to see that the 
scholar’s heart drew to the work and fortunes of 
this other scholar, that his interest was keener 
here than elsewhere in her narrative. She thought 
with discouragement that, saintly man as he was, a 
woman’s sin weighed less with him in comparison. 

£ Is that all ? ’ he asked again, and this time 
she assented. 

He took a silent trot about the big, stately room. 

£ It’s bad news for me about Mrs. Compton. 
I thought there was a fine tone about her. I 
thought Compton had a prize, and God a good 
servant, in her. You say she lied — are you sure 
of it ? ’ 

£ Yes ; but I am sure that I gave her my word 
not to speak of the affair, and now I have broken 
my promise in telling you. Perhaps she made for 
herself the same sort of excuse/ 

£ It seems to me all you say she has done in the 
parish was good — quite good. There’s no harm 
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in anything she hns done, except perhaps pestering 
her husband.’ 

Orianc said nothing. 

1 I am very sorry for her/ he said. c Poor 
woman ! She will regret it all so terribly when 
she sees it in the right light. Poor thing ! Poor 
thing ! ’ Pie took another turn about the room, 
but this time she felt he was suffering real anguish 
in forecast of Ethel’s repentance. 

c You may think me cold-hearted ; but it is her 
husband and this kind-hearted old man whom she 
has duped that I feel for most.’ 

‘ No, no/ said the Bishop sharply. 1 You’re 
wrong there. A woman who has courage and 
strength of character to do all that will suffer far 
more for her own sin than any one else can suffer/ 
After a moment he added, 1 1 think you ought to 
have gone to her before coming to me. You might 
have got her to confess her duplicity to Mr. Ward 
and to her husband ; that is what she must do 
before she can have a day’s real peace. Will you 
try that now? ’ 

< I tried that first.’ 

f You have not gone to her since she lied to 
you. You must try again. If she listens to you, 
you will have gained your sister/ 

1 The only result would be that she would 
weave for herself and me a further tissue of 
explanations that had better not be woven. I 
have come here on purpose to entreat you to 
speak to her. I do not know how far I believe 
in confession, but I am sure this is a case for a 
confessor in the best sense.’ 
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c I think it is yqur first duty to try again. 1 
c I was going to say, I cannot ; but I mean, I 
will not. My conviction that it would be no use 
proves to me that I am not the right person to 


do it/ 

c You said “must” to me, and I heard your 
story ; but now when I say u must 11 you will not 
obey/ 

‘ Do you think I am all wrong, first to come 
tale-bearing, and then to reject your advice ? 1 

* I think you have not enough love for her, or 
enough faith in God’s power to change her heart/ 

£ I almost hate her now ; I certainly despise 
her/ 

1 We’re getting at the truth now,’ said he 
more cheerfully. c Hatred and scorn — not what 
we call the meaner vices — were the sins that slew 
the Lord/ 

He was standing before her, his slender legs a 
little apart, his thumbs in the top of his apron. 
She looked up to see his, keen face and bright, 
kindly eyes beaming down on her. 

c How can I be what I am not ? ’ 

1 That is just the question on which the salva- 
tion of the world depends. How can each of us 
be what we are not ? How can the Church , be 
what it is not ? Without charity, without faith, 
what are we? How can we be filled with a 
temper we do not even desire? What is the 
answer ? ’ 


4 What ? * she asked with a lingering look, for 
his face seemed transfigured with power and 
dignity. 
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He recited three fragments of Holy Writ, and 
there was a cheerfulness in his tone which made 
the mystic words sound quite practical at the 
moment. ‘ If I by the finger of God cast out 
devils, then is the Kingdom of God come to you,’ 

‘ What is impossible with man is possible with 
God.’ ‘Ye shall be endued with power from on 
high.’ 

‘ I entreat you to sec her yourself/ said Oriane. 

1 1 am doing my utmost for her in having courage 
to make this entreaty.’ 

4 Then/ said he, € if we can go no further, will 
you tell me why Professor Pye asked your advice. 
Is he a personal friend of yours ? ’ 

1 He asked me because I knew Mr. Ward and 
the Comptons so well.’ 

‘Do you know that he has just published his 
view as to the site of these remains in The 
Archeologist ? * 

‘ Then he can never have the joy of discovering ' 
them himself! ’ Her colour heightened. 

‘ The world will be none too quick to do it. 
He was quite right in supposing he won’t get the 
money from the public. You say you have written 
to retract your first opinion — is not that enough?’ 

‘ No ; because if he had asked then he would 
now have what he wants, and all this warm 
friendship between the Comptons and Mr. Ward 
has happened since. What weight I had I have 
thrown into the wrong balance ; I cannot get it 
out again.’ 

‘ You are trying to throw weight into the other 
balance by telling me, because you know I would 
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rather this money were thrown into the ground in 
hope of a new chapter in ancient history, than that 
it should be spent, as Compton would spend it, on 
church restoration and church adornment which has 
no real beauty. We are tricked out far too fine 
now for true dignity.’ The little man moved and 
spoke with suppressed feeling. Again he came 
before her and said, 4 1 know a little about Pye’s 
subject, but I will not be tempted into anything 
but a strictly judicial attitude. You came to ask 
me — what ? ’ 

‘ If I might plead Professor Pye’s case with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward ? ’ 

‘ I’ll look into the matter and tell you.’ 

He walked down the gallery with her, to the 
head of an old oak stair. * Remember this,’ he 
said, — she turned, thinking he was going to give 
her some stern admonition, — 1 remember this — 
there’s a place and time ahead of us when all our 
day-dreams will come true.’ 

4 All r ’ she said. 

c Yes — all,’ he repeated.' 1 If you remind your- 
self of that every morning for the next fifty years, 
you’ll live a more useful life for it.’ 

i I am sure,’ he said to himself as he trotted 
back, c there’s a tragedy about that woman, but I 
could not get at it. She did not ask for my 
blessing.’ 



CHAPTER XLIII 

THE BISHOP’S PALACE 

The next bit of news that went about Mosford 
was that the vicar and his wife had been invited 
to Elminster to dine and stay over-night at the 
palace. 

4 I suppose he is having us all by turns, 1 said 
Compton to his wife. 

Ethel was pleased ; for apart from her general 
predilection for dignitaries and palaces, she thought 
the Bishop’s influence tended to make Cumnor 
more moderate. The Bishop had taken no belli- 
gerent part in the Education controversy. 

There was not a large party at dinner. A 
minor canon was there, a school friend of Comp- 
ton’s, who had been ill and was about to start on 
a long voyage for his health. This seemed to be 
the occasion of Compton’s invitation ; but Comp- 
ton’s friend Dinsmore with his wife were also 
there. They lived near Elminster, and the Bishop’s 
wife was said to have quite taken them up. 

At dinner the Bishop said, 4 I’m coming down 
to Mosford, Mr. Compton, some day the week 
after next, if possible.’ 
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c To visit us, my lord, I hope/ said Ethel. 

f No ; I am going to call on Mr. Ward/ 

Compton smiled. c If the King announced that 
he was coming to Mosford, I should expect to 
hear that my uncle was the cause. I used to 
think the vicarage was the most frequented house 
in Mosford, but since my uncle came six months 
ago I have learned what a nonentity I am. Every 
one goes to him for sympathy and counsel ; every 
one quotes him to me as an authority ; our friends 
desert our house for his/ 

Entire sweetness of temper characterised the 
tone and smile of the man who thus spoke. The 
Bishop looked keenly and saw that there was not 
a shade or flicker of personal jealousy in Comp- 
ton’s mind. Yet he did not speak as though he 
took personal pride in the attractive qualities of 
his kinsman. 

* He must be rather a nice sort of uncle to 
have/ said Dinsmore ; and the minor canon said 
something to the same effect. 

Compton said, ‘ My difficulty in liking his 
widespread influence is that his religious views are 
quite vague/ 

1 New Theology ? ’ asked Dinsmore. 

c Not exactly that ; but although a Dissenter, 
he doesn’t see any harm in going to church once 
a Sunday, or in others belonging to the Church. 
My people are beginning to think him the model 
Christian, while, in fact, being neither one thing 
nor another, he is not definitely anything/ 

* I don’t see that you have proved your 
conclusion/ said the Bishop. i An analogous 
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argument would be that, because I am neither a 
dog nor a cat, I can’t be a vertebrate — with a 
strong backbone.’ 

Compton shook his head gently at his bishop. 
‘ You can’t be a mere vertebrate.’ 

c Even Plato allows that the universal in things 
must in this world appear particular,’ said Dins- 
more. 

Said the minor canon, who had a liking for 
science, 4 I think the new physiology supports the 
suggestion that the Bishop’s vertebrate may be a 
higher form of animal life including the organs 
and functions of lower forms. The stomach of 
the mammal is practically a jelly-fish, and ’ 

4 Don’t descend, like my Platonic universal, to 
anything more particular,’ interrupted Dinsmore. 

Compton remarked, ‘It is quite in harmony 
with the laws of physical development that the 
ideal Christian Church should develop to include 
all forms of Christian life ; but it can’t include 
what is not alive, unless it first convert it into 
itself. My contention is that we have no right to 
admit that what Is formless may yet be alive.’ 

4 Vagueness consists in refusing to deny the 
contradictory of what we affirm,’ said the Bishop. 

4 Just so,’ said Compton. 

4 It also consists in supposing that affirmations 
which appear to oppose one another are contra- 
dictory,’ said the Bishop. 

The minor canon felt amused. He said, 
‘Which is a case of building half the arch and 
refusing to join the other half ; when the whole 
falls back formless. Or a truth may be said 
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to reject its mate, and so return to the dust 
unperpetuate/ 

4 I could think of other illustrations/ said 
Dinsmore, c but I don’t see whither we tend/ 

Compton looked at the Bishop. ‘What you 

^av is important ; but the trouble is ’ He 

paused, diffident, then said, 4 1 can’t see, in the 
case of which we were speaking, that the opposi- 
tion is not a contradiction/ 

4 Yes, I quite agree with you ; that is where 
the trouble lies/ said the Bishop in a tone of 
finality. 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Compton, catching the tone. 

There was a flicker of amusement under the 
eyelids of the minor canon. He admired sarcasm, 
and thought the Bishop an adept. 

Dinsmore, with a truer instinct of heart, was 
sure that the Bishop had none but the kindliest 
feeling ; from this he inferred that the Bishop 
either agreed with Compton or had forgotten 
what he was talking about. ‘ I’m glad the 
opposition isn’t strong in my parish,’ he said. 

4 I’ve plenty on my hands without it. I’m always 
sorry for a man like Compton, who has to struggle 
with Dissent on the top of all other discourage- 
ments/ 

Next morning the Bishop arranged for Comp- 
ton to look over the cathedral library. He took 
Ethel into his own room to show her a new picture. 

‘ I understand that you have been working 
quite a reformation in Mosford — a very good one/ 
said he, c making your church workers and the 
people who don’t come to church friends with one 
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another. It is the sort of thing we most sadly 
need all over the diocese. Now, will you tell me 
exactly what you did, and how you did it ? 
What was the condition of things before you 
began, and when did you begin ? 9 

Ethel was delighted to sit by his fire and tell 
her story. She had no sense of wrong concerning 
all the plans and actions which she laid before 
him. The amicable result of her deeds and her 
own recent change of opinion made her conscience 
perfectly clear. There was something about which 
it was not wholly at rest, but she had never 
allowed that item to become confused with all that 
had sprung from it. 

.When at last she was beginning to wander 
from facts into the school quarrel, in the hope of 
claiming him as an ally in her effort to modify 
Compton’s opinions, the Bishop said, 1 It is only 
a few weeks since you began. It shows what 
determination and gentleness combined can effect 
in the hearts of men. That is the chief lesson we 
may learn from it.’ 

1 Yes, my lord/ said Ethel ; c I see now how 
terribly callous and slack I was before/ 

c What a pity that the Jove of God was not a 
sufficient motive to make you see and act ! 9 
c I do not quite understand you/ said Ethel. 

1 If the love of God had been a strong enough 
motive in your case, I should have been encouraged 
to think it might have proved so with other 
vicars’ wives. I can’t go about the diocese offer- 
ing each of them some thousands of pounds as an 
incentive to brotherly love, can I ? ’ 
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‘ I do not think I quite recognise my motives 
as you depict them, my lord/ 

4 Motives are always mixed. I am only judg- 
ing or your governing motive as others will 
naturally do. You have had God always with 
you, but only the last few months have you had a 
rich relative with you. As I understand, he is 
free to leave his money to your husband or not 
as he chooses, and he greatly desiderates brotherly 


love ! ’ 


c Who has told you that Mr. Ward is rich ? ’ 

4 Several people. I have been making inquiries 
about him lately. He gives large sums to many 
good objects at home and abroad. Men take too 
keen an interest in money not to track an anony- 
mous donation to its source, unless the donor is 
a more habitual schemer than Mr. Ward. Then 
I was talking yesterday to a man who has a friend 
in Oxford who happened to know Mr. Ward in 
Canada. Did you not know in January that he 
was rich ? 1 

4 Oh no ; I did not know it at all, my lord,’ 
said Ethel. 

4 You did not know it in the beginning of 
February — did you not ? — for it was then your 
efforts began/ 

Until that moment Ethel had been sitting with 
a serene exterior. She had overcome so many 
difficulties of late, she had twisted about so many 
people’s minds, she had made men and women 
think and do what they were determined not to 
think and do, that, at the beginning of the 
Bishop’s inquiry into her motive, she had felt that 
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all she needed was to keep her wits about her, to 
smooth over any little unpleasantness, and con- 
vince him he was mistaken. But now that she 
was faced with a direct question, she began to 
realise that she could not tell him a direct lie. 

‘I do not understand at all why you should 
think * she began, and paused, because some- 

thing else he had said was pushing forward in the 
plane of her attention ; c as others will naturally 
judge/ he had said. If Mr. Ward’s wealth was 
becoming known, would every one judge her 
thus? The Bishop’s personal opinion became as 
nothing to her. Would the Browns judge as he 
had done ? Would her husband detect ? Had 
Ethel been a woman of the world as well as a 
worldly woman, she would have foreseen this hour 
of judgment ; but she had always lived more or 
less in the glamour of her own piety. Something 
in the movement of her heart seemed to tighten. 
Her face grew pale. Try as she would, she could 
not check her growing fear. Would Mr. Ward 
accept the general conclusion as to her motive? 
In that case all she had done would be in vain. 
At first the thought of humiliation seemed terrible ; 
a moment later the collapse of her cherished hope 
caused her still greater distress. 

‘You did know in the beginning of February 
that Mr. Ward possessed wealth ? * the Bishop 
gently persisted. 

‘Yes, I did ; but ’ 

‘ That is the point we want to get at to make 
your motive clear, is it not ? Up to the end of 
January you were — the word is yours — “ callous ” 
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as to the ill-feeling, the large misunderstanding, 
and lack of charity between Christians in your 
parish. You then learned that there was a fortune 
to be hoped for and became sensitive. We can- 
not regard your work as God-serving. Now let 
uc look at the favourable side of it. You have 
cone this good work to serve a good man ; that 
is not wrong, even if he is going to pay you 
for it/ 

In this Ethel felt that she was falsely accused ; 
she began to right herself by indignant denial, 
and in her haste to do this she lost sight of the 
issue that had troubled her a minute before. 

‘I cannot understand, my lord, how you can 
for a moment have such an opinion of me. Mr. 
Ward has never offered me money or hinted at 
reward of any kind ; he has never even asked me 
to do anything that I have done/ 

* My language is perhaps rough, but all that I 
mean is that you expect to get this money, that 
Mr. Ward has suggested certain conditions to you/ 
c Oh no ; nothing of the kind/ 

‘ Well, then, tell me how it is/ 

4 1 never even spoke to Mr. Ward about his 
wealth, nor he to me. He is free to do as he 
likes/ 

‘Still, he cannot be blind to the change that 
has come since he told you he had money/ 

‘ He never told me/ said Ethel. 

‘And you say that you never told him that 
you knew ! I could not have believed it/ said the 
Bishop. Such sorrow and compassion were in this 
brief word that Ethel looked up amazed. 
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The Bishop walked to the window. Ethel was 
aware that he could not look at her for very 
participation in her shame ; and yet it was some 
time before she felt ashamed. Her mind was so 
accustomed to confusion that nothing but that 
complete silence and the heart-stricken attitude 
of the Bishop would have been strong enough to 
force her to see the points which his mind had 
seized upon as convicting her of sin. 

When he slowly came toward her she saw that 
he was not aware of the tears upon his face. 

‘ And your husband — was he privy to all this ? ’ 

Ethel winced in the sudden searchlight of 
these words. The thought that her husband was 
suspected of being what she was, showed her what 
she was. 

Blank misery made her face look grey and 
drawn. * My husband ! ’ she stammered ; and then 
she rose up and held out hands of entreaty. 4 Oh, 
where shall I go ? where shall I hide ? My 
husband can never have another hour of peace 
living with such a woman as IP Then for a 
moment she forgot even her remorse. ( You 
know ’ — she looked eagerly — c you know him well 
enough to know that when he is told this he can 
never be happy again ? ’ 

The Bishop smiled through his tears : he was 
wholly unconscious of smile as of tears. ‘Does 
your husband love you as much as that ? ’ he asked 
tenderly. 

‘Oh,’ she moaned, c you don’t know how he 
loves me ! It will kill him, I think, if at first, at 
least, you cannot take me out of his sight.’ 
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1 You cannot get out of God’s sight. God 
must go on living with you/ 

Desperately she said, ‘ I do not care about that/ 
‘Yes; now you have got to the root of the 
whole ^rouble. You do not realise God’s love for 
you, or God’s sorrow over you, because it is not 
God whom you love/ 

She made a gesture as if brushing away some 
figment. 6 But my husband,’ she moaned. c Will 
you tell him ? 9 

‘ I will not tell him, nor will I tell Mr. Ward ; 
but you will/ 

Something arrested her passion of self-loathing ; 
she lifted heavy eyes. i How do you know that 
I shall ? How can you trust me to do it ? ’ 

‘You have told yourself the truth; that is 
proof that God is restoring your soul/ 

All her life Ethel Compton had courted good 
influences. For ten years she had sought to walk 
in the light of Compton’s high emprise. In the 
graphic phrase of the early Church, she had ‘ sown 
to the spirit ’ ; she had also 1 sown to the flesh/ 
Natural law is not to be fooled, and the reaping 
in both kinds was certain, as the Bishop knew 
full well. Nor had he a doubt but that in this 
hour of storm and drought the harvest of the 
flesh must fail, choked by the crop of more vital 
impulses. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

THE PALACE GARDEN 

Some hours later Ethel was in the palace garden. 
There she told her husband the circumstances and 
motives which had actuated her in the past weeks. 

A few minutes before, Compton had sought her 
where she was sitting under the flickering emerald 
leaflets of an ancient lime. He had come in a 
happy humour to tell her that Dinsmore had paid 
his debt. He was delighted at this, because it 
evinced the strength of Dinsmore’s character in 
untoward circumstances ; and he knew that Ethel 
would be delighted to have the spending of a few 
pounds thus reclaimed. He had crossed the sunny 
lawn with a light step and a smile. He had found 
her with lifeless look, physically spent. 

After she had made her explanation, Compton 
sat on the rustic bench, haggard and chill. She 
had at first no further word to say, feeling that 
it was no longer for her to express solicitude on 
his account. She had known since the first glimpse 
she had obtained of her own heart that to her 
husband the sin she had committed would seem, 
in her or in any one, more black and awful than it 
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did to the Bishop. She could not analyse this, but 
vaguely felt that it was not because the Bishop was 
less holy. 

1 How terrible ! ’ whispered Compton with 
while lips. c My God, how terrible ! ’ and Ethel 
saw that in the immediate pain of the blow he 
knew not what he said or did, but crouched, as it 
were, only trying to live through these moments. 
During life’s ordeals we are apt to take note of 
what we call trivial ; she observed that he drew 
back from the light and warmth of the sun, which 
fell freely through the haze of green, to a part of 
the bench shadowed by the minster tower. She 
looked away from his misery. 

Compton grew older by that marvellous power 
the spirit has to mould the outward frame for good 
or ill. Were those white threads in his dark hair 
before ? Just now they showed for the first time. 
Had his shoulders drooped before ? Now he 
stooped as with weight of years. 

He got up and walked into the further dark- 
ness of the trees that stood thickly by the wall 
of the garden. Now, whether fanaticism be an 
evil or a good spirit, one thing is certain — it 
always catches a man at the moment when he 
thinks that he cares for nothing in the universe 
but righteousness. 

As soon as Compton recalled himself he came 
back. ‘ My dear, the sin is wholly mine.’ 

She looked up in weak wonderment, feeling 
that any protest would come ill from her lips. 

4 1 see it now,’ he said. ‘It is a sharp lesson, 
but God in His mercy shows me my inward sin.’ 
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He put up his hand to shade his eyes, as if the 
light of heaven blinded him. Again he took a 
turn on the grass. ‘ Oh, my love ! * he said, c the 
sin is wholly mine, but you have suffered so far all 
alone ! * Heedless of the open space around them 
he bent over her with a passionate caress. 

c But, Cumnor/ she said, ‘I don’t think ** 

‘You don’t know/ he said; ‘but I know. I 
have been untrue to the message delivered to me ; 

I have been false to the faith/ 

‘ Indeed, my dear ’ she began again. 

c I have been uneasy for a long time/ he said, 
c and now I see that my wretched vacillation, my 
weak indulgence of unworthy sentiment, has been 
in the sight of God a great sin. I have even 
doubted the power of the truth.’ 

‘ My dearest ! my dearest ! ’ she cried, wholly - 
forgetting herself in her desire to draw his atten- 
tion to the plain fact that she was the sinner. 

c Do not interrupt me/ he said with white lips. 
He stood between her and the sunshine as he 
denounced himself. ‘ You do not know how 
often, in thinking out my sermons, I have allowed 
myself to deviate from Catholic truth. I have 
allowed myself to think of Mr. Latimer, and been 
afraid to offend him. I, God’s minister, with 
God’s truth in my heart, have refrained from its 
clear reiteration, which was my first duty/ 

Ethel gazed with eyes quickened by a great 
tenderness of pity and love, and as she looked 
her heart sank lower than before ; she did not 
know why ; she was beyond all power of con- 
nected thought. 
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< 1 have even — how hard it will be for you 
to believe it ! — I have even thought of women 
Jibe Oriane Graham, women who are apt to find 
God’s truth a stumbling-block because they 
worship the wisdom of this world ; and I have 
been afraid to emphasise the exclusive claim of 
the Church lest they should stumble — as if I, with 
tr y puny finesse, could decide what part of the 
truth might be spoken when the whole was 
delivered to me to speak ! ’ 

His whole attitude denoted self-abasement. 
In sheer weariness she looked away from his 
humiliation. The spring sunshine fell upon the 
gentle lines of the minster roof and lighted up 
the old palace with gleam and glint on mossy 
tile and ivied wall. In the borders the tulips 
stood like coloured candles lit from the very 
source of light. Then she looked back at the 
man she loved, who seemed in such dark contrast 
to the peace and beauty of that enclosed garden 
that involuntarily her mind for a moment accused 
him of lashing himself merely in order to rack her 
heart. 

She cried, ‘ Cumnor ! do you think I do not 
know how bad it was ? If I had not seen my 
wickedness, I could not have told you ; but I 
have wept all the tears I have strength to weep ; 
I have said to God all that I have strength to 
say. I am too tired now to think or even feel, 
except that pity for you is breaking my heart.’ 

* You do not understand what I am telling you,’ 
he resumed. ‘ It was only because I have been so 
faithless that God let this temptation assail you, 
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that He let you fall, in order that we might both 
see to the fullest extent that a mistaken charity, a 
mistaken tolerance, is not true charity, is indeed 
the very denial of the only truth by which the 
world can be saved.’ 

She had no strength to stem the current of his 
thought, and had she been able to follow him her 
mind might have been swept into the rapid current 
of his conclusion. As it was she lost the thread of 
his words and dumbly waited. 

£ I have been deterred again and again from 
clearly proclaiming the authority and power of the 
Church by my weak affection for my uncle. Ethel, 
if he died without desiring or receiving the last 
sacrament, his infinite loss would be my eternal 
shame.’ 

The minster chimes rang out the hour at vdiich 
they had arranged to leave the palace. Compton 
started ; but he was now inspired by new hope. 

£ It is time to go and put our repentance into 
practice. Come, dearest ; we will root out from 
our hearts all that has led us to a mistaken weak- 
ness in the guise of charity. You remember that 
not long since you saw the duty far more clearly 
than I, until my sin obscured the light of God in 
your heart.’ It never occurred to him that Ethel’s 
repentance might not involve her whole-hearted 
return to her old point of view. Indeed, it was 
the belief that they were now at one again that 
had given him a fierce pleasure in taking all the 
sin to himself. 

She only said brokenly, ‘ I cannot go. Leave 
me a little while. I will come to you when I can.’ 
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The Bishop kept Ethel for a week at the palace. 
He watched Compton’s hurried departure with a 
puzzled mind. There was a light of tense purpose 
in his face* a haste in his carriage, a constraint in 
his f* rewell to his wife which gave his host a vague 
feeling of disappointment. 

In Ethel the Bishop was not disappointed. He 
/mught that the next steps of her life could only 
be made wholesome by some external work of a 
nature she had shown herself well fitted to do. 
He took pains to lay before her his hopes and 
plans for woman’s work in the diocese. His 
hopes were high ; his plans, tending to little 
immediate outward change, carried in them the 
seeds of deep reformation. 

Ethel did not speak much. She sat day after 
day in the dark minster, absorbed in prayer or 
listening to the flute-like voices of the choir boys. 
She found it impossible'* at first to return in thought 
to Mosford, and much easier to give her mind to 
the schemes about which the Bishop asked her 
advice. By degrees she summoned courage to 
lay her finger here and there on practical diffi- 
culties. 

1 How many of these high walls which you see 
are insurmountable ? ’ he asked sharply. 

c None ; but we might save our strength by 
going round to the gate in some of them.’ 

He looked at her keenly. He was aware that 
he had found in this woman not only a loyal friend 
but a gifted helper. ‘You have given the right 
answer,’ he said briefly. ‘ Now point out the gates 
and find the keys to them.’ 
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This exercise of thought and the quiet con- 
fidence with which he treated her renewed her 
strength. Her mind turned more and more to 
her husband and her own home duties. Cumnor 
wrote to her every 7 day long letters breathing love 
and courage, full of reiteration of all he had said in 
the garden, full of the conviction that she agreed 
with all he said. 

Try as she would, Ethel could no longer see the 
complexity of life in the proportion in which he 
saw it ; in her mind the emphasis now lay on Jove, 
and in his it was on doctrine. In her desire to 
please the old man whose hand grasped so much 
gold she had watched his ever}' expression, learned 
to know when she pleased him deeply, and when 
moderately, and when she grieved his heart. Thus 
gazing, thus labouring with single purpose, she had 
become changed, clothed in part with iiis spirit. 
This is the most powerful of all forms of training. 
She could not, as Cumnor expected, root out 
Mr. Ward’s ideas wholly from her heart. True 
or false, they had become in some degree her very 
self, and, as it seemed to her, her own experience 
of despair and the renewal of faith taught her that 
the ways of God are more beautiful, and God Him- 
self more accessible, than she had known. Then, 
too, the Bishop, whose standpoint again was 
different, had not travailed in vain for the new 
birth of her soul. The whole eager life of the 
brisk little man seemed to her like a sunlit spire 
pointing Godward. 

At length, when her home-going approached, 
she diffidently introduced her personal problems 
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again to the Bishop’s notice. She gave him some 
of her husband’s letters, hoping that he would 
comment upon their main drift. 

As he read he only said, c There is a mood 
which God sometimes requires in order that we 
ma; hear Him speak — it is self-effacement. Mr. 
Compton calls it “ self-abasement,” but I think 
perhaps that is just a slip.’ 

It was the sort of remark that made superficial 
people call the Bishop c sarcastic.’ Ethel did not 
so interpret it. ‘ Do you consider that I ought to 
think just what he thinks ? ’ 

c Did you ever think just alike on religious 
matters ? ’ he asked briskly. ‘ If you did, one of 
you was not spiritually alive. It is only an in- 
animate thing that can be the same as another.’ 
Ethel received no further advice from him. 



CHAPTER XLV 
oriake’s begging 

No spring was ever more glorious than that in 
whose long, fragrant days Oriane taught herself to 
believe that for her there was no more on this 
earth any springtime of natural joy. She did not 
mope ; she did not exaggerate ; she was aware 
that that which is missed seems perfect, and 
nothing that is gained can ever be perfect. It 
was not perfection or any dream-like joy that she 
really desired, but her whole mental picture of 
what she wanted was summed up in the thought 
of one man’s lonely life and the sunshine . she 
might have brought into it. Nor was she able to 
gain comfort from the notion that she could 
worship God the better and do some better work 
because her healthy capacity for friendship re- 
mained unsatisfied. She was by constitution and 
training quite unable to believe in the ascetic s 
God. Something had gone wrong ; but she had 
the faith which believes that somewhere further on 
there is fulness of life. In the meantime she 
prayed for a lifew’ork, and studied the record of 
the home slum and the foreign mission. She 

38S 
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made a point of trying to enjoy herself every day, 
and was baffled to find that pleasure was not 
possible. 

The day after Mr. Compton returned to the 
vicarage, Oriane had a note from the Bishop. 

'* J have seen Professor Pye,’ it ran. 1 1 think 
the work in which he is specially interested of 
great importance. There is no reason why you 
s.v'uld not show Mr. Ward the article to which I 
drew your attention. You need not urge the 
matter. I think you were right in asking me to 
speak to your friend. I want you to take it on 
my authority that she is worthy of your utmost 
affection and needs your friendship. In neither 
case has your name been mentioned.’ 

At first Oriane’s interest was fixed only on the 
last line. How r much she desired that her action 
on his behalf might have been told to Nathaniel 
Pye she only knew when thus assured of the 
Bishop’s most natural discretion. The motherly 
nature, which was strong in her, went out to the 
man she loved. She wanted him to have thd' toy 
he cried for, for no better reason than that he 
wanted it ; she would also have liked the pleasure 
of giving it to him, but that might not be. 

Next day, under Mr. Ward’s direction, she 
was tying up the superabundant flowers of his 
little garden. 

C I hear,’ said he, ‘that by degrees you’ve given 
every woman and child in Mosford a ride in the 
motor car, and the new sensation of seeing what 
banks of clover and fields of mustard look like 
when they are turned into streaks of coloured 
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light. You’ve given them sympathy with the 
folks inside motor cars as well as with the folks 
outside. That’s all good, you know, for it lessens 
this class antipathy and makes the inside of their 
minds larger so that there’s more room for God.* 

Oriane looked at him with solicitude. He was 
sitting still in the sunshine where six months ago 
he would have been working. 

His thought responded to hers, often without 
a word between them. ‘ Yes ; I’m not good for 
much gardening these warm days. It’s twelve 
years since I was threescore and ten. When a 
man ceases to work he ought soon to go to a new 
life where he can work again. I am thinking that 
I shall be leaving you all pretty soon now. Sally 
will have Ethel and the children, and she won’t be 
long behind me.’ 

It needed but a gentle touch to break the fine 
shell of fortitude that Oriane had so long thrown 
over.her life. She began to weep silently, and her 
tears fell upon the flowers. 

£ Nay, now, pretty one,’ said the old man 
gently. 

c I lose everything I care for as soon as I care 
for it,’ said she; ‘but I know you will think I 
ought to be quite satisfied.’ 

c <c Satisfied ”! ’ he cried wfith energy. c Why 
is it your duty to be satisfied ? What have you 
to satisfy you ? ’ 

c I have God, and this beautiful earth — ought 
not that to be enough ? ’ 

He spoke eagerly, c It’s a damnable thing to 
say an " ought” that God doesn’t say, for it 
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certainly keeps you from hearing some cc ought ” 
that He does say. If God had meant you to be 
satisfied, He’d have made you differently. God’s 
thought of what ought to satisfy you is written in 
every power He has given you.’ 

4 We are all cramped in one way or another. 
What do you call the quality we ought to have to 
prevent too much wailing ? * 

4 The determination to make the best of a bad 
business. It requires a high sort of faith to say, 
c< God’s in His heaven though things are wrong in 
the world ” ; but that’s the only sort of faith that 
removes mountains.’ 

4 Just to bring it down to here and to me,’ said 
Oriane, ‘what mountain can I move? ’ 

He went on, 4 It’s a most exhilarating business, 
the moving of mountains. Even if one is cramped 
in by some wrong condition, it takes away the 
cramped feeling. For example, Sally and I ought 
to have our children to be doing their share of 
work in the world when we are gone. If we’d 
known what we do now of God’s will, they would 
not have faded away too soon. But the knowledge 
that their premature going was all wrong has given 
me the faith to call back many another man’s child 
from the gates of death. Something has gone 
wrong in your life, and you can’t turn the hands 
of the clock back. You will find that the same 
sort of wrong is hurting other folks ; that’s the 
sort of mountain you will have strength to move.’ 

The noonday bloom of the old man’s garden 
brimmed over the palings. The air, fresh and 
warm, was filled with spice. 
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c It is true," said Oriane, 4 that what stunts me 
has the same blighting influence on regiments of 
gentlewomen and the sort of men who, having no 
originality, are all too stupid to see where the 
harm lies. It is that we exercise our conceited 
religion, our twopenny politics, our inane socia- 
bilities — we exercise them all within walls of pre- 
judice ; and if we don’t we find ourselves outcast. 
If you only whisper the heresy that the walls do 
not reach all the way up to heaven, you are sus- 
pect. Personally, I think the outcast life more 
interesting, but it is lonely, it is terribly lonely ! 
because all the people who are not in one set of 
walls are in another set. It’s not a case of caste 
and pariah at all ; it is caste against caste, and 
each in need of the other all the time.’ 

4 It’s not as bad as that.’ 

c You have never been inside any wall ; you 
don’t know hov r bad it is.’ 

She leaned gloomily on the spade she had been 
usings her eyes on the ground. All the warm 
scents of the garden brought to mind the memories 
of certain spring days when the only man who, by 
some mysterious power, was able to enlarge her 
life, had come and gone again. She was thinking 
of him intensely, and of the many years in which 
his prejudices and hers had probably been making 
mutual understanding more and more difficult. 

* It’s only love that can pull down the walls,’ 
said the old man dreamily. 

She started, but perceived that he had only the 
general question in mind. 4 The most that love 
can do is to overleap them in some cases,’ she said. 
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‘ That would be more than half selfishness. 
Better get some battering engine and set love to 
work it ! ’ 

* Yes ! ’ But her mind reverted to her reverie. 

And again he took up her thought as if she 
had spoken it. It was plain that increasing weak- 
ness was laying his sympathetic nature more open 
t ' :hat strong influence we call telepathic ; but, 
true to its most illusive nature, he caught only 
fragments of her thoughts and remained ignorant 
of their purport. 

‘ It’s the sort of thing, my dear friend, 
Nathaniel Pye and the Bishop are both working 
at; but, in my opinion, they neither of them see 
how far it’s going to carry them. The trouble is 
that our hearts and ideas are much too small, and 
we can’t help fancying that God is small to match. 
Now, one thing that will help us to get a true 
Christian tolerance is to" steep our minds for a bit 
in the joys and sorrows, the virtues and worship, 
of the hordes of folk like us, just as far advanced 
in body and soul as we are, who lived for centuries 
and centuries before our Lord came, or before the 
Jews were Jews. No one can blame them for not 
accepting our notions. It is this insidious idea 
that people are to be blamed for not agreeing with 
us that does the mischief.’ 

Oriane’s heart leaped at the unexpected refer- 
ence to the work whose utility she had come to 
advocate, but he seemed to pass too easily from 
the particular to the general to stay at one 
thought. 

He went on, ‘ The Christian era so far is only 
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like a month out of a boy’s life when he is about 
fifteen ; but when you get hold of the idea that 
our Lord came to be a parable of how God thinks 
and acts and suffers and saves — has done, will do, 
always, everywhere — then it’s easy to believe both 
that He was God as well as man, and that it takes 
the outcome of all religions to interpret Him.’ 

c I want to stop at one point — you feel w r e 
must think from the racial standpoint ? ’ 

c Well, I think if we are going to make use of 
big phrases like Ci the salvation of the world ” or 
“a universal religion” or “ Catholic doctrine,” let 
us have some notion of what they must mean to 
cover facts/ 

1 Do you think Mr. Pye’s digging contributes 
to that end ? ’ 

{ I never see him without saying, “ Go on, and 
God be with you.” f 

1 He will need a great deal of money ; and 
money seems to be so much needed for mission 
work at home and abroad. I can’t make up my 
mind whether or not it would be right to take 
money from mission work to dig with/ 

c He is well enough able to decide which is the 
more important. We must remember God cared 
for these old deaders as much as for us, and it is 
our business to find out about them/ In a 
minute he added, ‘ Sally told me you were saying 
my friend Nathaniel wanted money ; but I told 
her I felt sure you were mistaken. He lives very 
simply and gives away a lot ; there never was a 
man who wanted it less/ 

{ He doesn’t care for anything less than a very 
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big sum,’ she said boldly ; and then, as her com- 
panion turned surprised eyes upon her, she added, 

4 The Bishop showed me that article Mr. Pye 
wrote asking for money.’ 

"‘Article?”' said the old man. ‘What article? 
Could you find the paper for me ? ' 

Oriane found it in the pocket of her gardening 
ru'ron, and the old man did not express the least 
surprise at the coincidence. She had been work- 
ing up the subject for weeks with the hope of this 
hour. She spread before him a tale every detail 
of which fascinated her own imagination — the lost 
pleasure city, the treasures it contained, the wild 
recess of mountainous desert in which the Professor 
believed it would be found, the difficulty and 
expense of the excavation, the important results. 

‘ I think/ said the old man, c he ought to have 
told me himself. It wasn’t quite friendly of 
Nathaniel/ 

4 Oh, don’t say that. He wanted to tell you ; 
it was my fault.’ 

£ Nay, now, my pretty one ! ’ It was his 
favourite way of chiding her. 

‘But indeed it is true’'; and to pass over this 
point quickly Oriane returned to her plea for the 
ruined palaces so long hidden in drifted sand. 
4 Pie was a good prince/ she said ; ‘ as we should 
say, a serious-minded youth in an age of pleasure. 
He married an Israelitish princess ; we do not 
know wffiy — perhaps for purposes of state, perhaps 
only because she was beautiful and he loved her. 
He built this treasure palace — perhaps to retire 
there with her from the world, perhaps to get 
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time for thought and study* Perhaps he learned 
to worship her God* He certainly had Hebrew 
scholars at his court. There are three letters, and 
a fragment of another, which he wrote ; and in 
one of them he speaks of his wife and of two 
Hebrew sages who had come to instruct her in 
matters concerning her nation. Two other letters 
give orders to his steward for the purchase of 
wood and stone for the building of these palaces. 
He also speaks of commanding the scribes to 
make copies of many books — that is the point of 
Intense interest ; if these copies are found 7 

( cc If,” * said the old man gently. ‘ “ If,” my 
pretty one, what then ? 5 

* Then, of course, we don’t know in the least 
what they might be, but they might be tremend- 
ously important.’ 

‘ It’s a great speculation,’ said the old man 
shrewdly. 

c Yes,’ she said sadly ; c yes, it is.’ 

c But there never was any great thing done in 
this world that was not a speculation to begin 
w r ith,’ said he. 

c Mission work is a speculation too — a magnifi- 
cent speculation, and one can’t invest in one thing 
without taking money out of another,’ she re- 
joined. 

‘ Don’t be too sure of that. There’s a way of 
tapping the resources of the universe at the main. 
I don’t exactly understand it, but it’s like the 
pansies and sweet-peas — the more you t pluck them, 
the more they grow. They fetch themselves out 
of the light and the air and the earth. And I’ve 
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often noticed that it’s the men who give most to 
one thing who give most to another, and have 
most left. But, mind you, it isn’t always the case. 
There were many widows in Israel who had given 
poor men cakes and were the poorer for giving ; 
bin Elijah and a heathen woman managed together 
to tap the unfailing supply. It’s only an old 
s'fT, but there’s a tremendous truth at the bottom 
of it. There’s some law of life that governs, and 
we haven’t just caught it yet.’ 

His amazing mental energy was rushing into 
this channel of thought ; it was only by an effort 
that she recalled the subject of the digging. ‘ I 
don’t know in the least how much money you 
have, Mr. Ward,’ she added. 

‘ No more do 1 / he said with a sober twinkle. 

‘ You must know ! ’ 

1 It has a hilarious way of accumulating if one 
stops baling.’ He paused ; his face grew sober. 
c I get tired of baling ; I am too old to serve 
tables ; I must ordain some younger man soon.’ 

She did not feel that she could say more. 
There was a curious sacredness about the reserve 
the old man sometimes t'hrew into his manner, 
usually as open as a child’s. 
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THE BURDEN* OF WEALTH 

Every one in Mosford made some remark about 
the vicar’s appearance in the first few days after 
his return. He did not look ill or tired. His 
step was quicker, his manner more decided ; there 
was more light in his eyes ; peace had taken the 
place of a certain manifest anxiety that before had 
characterised his expression. Yet the people said 
that he had seen trouble. The poor opined that 
he had c had words 1 with the Bishop. Mrs. Brown 
and her daughters were in distress lest some point 
of ritual might have been forbidden. Never before 
had Compton got through so much parish business 
in a few days. 

He was experiencing the relief of a mind at 
unity with itself. Compton had never forgotten 
the accusation of uncharitableness which his unde 
had brought against him. It had troubled him 
much ; but now, although the controversy raised 
by the Education Bill was raging with increased 
rather than abated heat, Compton felt no uneasi- 
ness : again the duty of war seemed clear. 

Besides this self-unity, the anticipation of unity 
39s 
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in his house gave him relief. He never doubted 
that with her confession of sin Ethel had abjured 
her new ideas. 

The vicar had fallen into the way of announcing 
his sermons under more or less interesting titles, a 
method of attracting working men to church which 
had been recommended by a guild of parish priests 
to which he belonged. The factories of new 
Mosford were employing more and more labour, 
and it was becoming painfully apparent that the 
Church congregation did not reflect the growth of 
the place. John Compton had a fastidious taste 
and disliked sensational methods, but he was more 
than willing to play the fool if so men might be 
won. His announcement this week was, * The 
Duties of Christian Love.’ 

Mr. Ward saw the announcement. How much 
he longed that this one kinsman of his should be 
worthy of his calling no words could say. His 
heart was a deep, strong well of paternal love, and 
although it embraced the whole generation to which 
his own children, had they lived, would have be- 
longed, it was only natural that, since he had come 
to know his sister’s son, it should centre most 
intensely on him. This strength of natural affec- 
tion had enabled the old man to bridge over all 
minor differences between them. He had at first 
felt shocked, felt almost disgusted, at certain fan- 
tastic vestments, gestures, and genuflexions which 
seemed to him to belittle Divine majesty and 
travesty human dignity. But he swiftly amassed 
some good books on Christian ritual and read 
himself, if not into sympathy with his nephew, 
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into some understanding of his point of view. 
He often argued the case with his wife, who 
remained to the last lovingly obdurate on this 
point. 

‘You see, Sally/ he said, ‘ it isn’t that he 
thinks that the Heavenly Father cares about em- 
broideries and bob-curtsies, but that sinful men 
and women like us need all the reminders we can 
have of what our attitude must be in coming to 
God, and all the helps we can have to get into 
the right attitude/ 

£ Nothing could help me less than to see a *man 
make a bob-curtsy. Ethel, in the pew, can do 
it with more grace, although even then it looks 
foolish. When I see John do it, standing sideways 
in the singing seat, I feel about as far away from 
thoughts of God as I can get/ 

‘You are wrong, Sally. The customs of all 
nations show that the outward expression of re- 
verence, like modesty, depends upon the association 
of ideas. Whatever people are accustomed to do 
when* they feel reverent seems to them to express 
reverence. You know very well how our old 
Scotch neighbour used to think it so wickedly 
irreverent of the English folk to gabble through 
the psalms as quick as they could go ; and they 
thought he was irreverent because he prayed sitting 
in his pew. As far as reverence goes, I think what 
John thinks is, that if you must associate reverence 
with some outward actions, you should bring your 
actions into line with those that some part of the 
Church has practised all along. You see, all this 
acting and these bright-coloured dresses make a 
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sort of jiving picture, done to teach the people ; 
and in times when they couldn’t read they might 
need to get hold of spiritual truth that way.’ 

‘ But they can read now,’ said she. 

‘ Part of it is very pretty, you know, Sally — 
ver'- pretty indeed — especially when the sun shines 
in a long ray through the side window. And 
whatever is pretty must be pleasing to the Lord.’ 

* Nothing can make a man doing a bob-curtsy 
look pretty,’ said the old lady ; 1 but I just shut 
rny eyes and try not to look. I daresay by the 
time the children are grown up John may have 
been brought out into a larger place.’ 

4 1 don’t know,’ said the old man ; c I don’t 
know that we can reckon on that ; but our question 
is, whether, if Johnnie remains what he is now, he 
would help on the coming of the Kingdom as well 
in his way as we should in ours. We all have the 
spirit of God in earthen vessels ; the whole question 
is, how much of the spirit of God John has got.’ 

1 As to that,’ said the old lady placidly, ‘ I don’t 
see that John’s child’s-play does much harm. It 
seems to me innocent enough, but silly. But, you 
know, I always say Nathaniel will do more good 
with the money.’ 

The old man leaned back in his chair ; he did 
not feel inclined to go into the sacerdotal question. 
In his affection for his nephew he had learned that 
ritual may be looked at in two ways — as making 
certain spiritual ideas more material by giving 
them material expression, or as making all material 
things spiritual by linking material expression in- 
separably to man’s most spiritual experiences. 

2 D 
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He was willing enough to believe that the majority 
of ritualists might hold an almost divine conception 
of the sacredness of the common things of life. 
Never having been brought into that antagonism 
toward any religious sect commonly induced by 
the strivings of opposing religious beliefs in the 
small, crowded spaces of old countries, he came to 
the consideration of religious ideas hitherto foreign 
to his mind without that inherited bias which 
makes our neighbours* religion a cause of offence 
to most of us. 

Thus, before the last days of his life came, he 
had lost all scruple about odd points of form or 
doctrine. His whole mind was centred upon 
having some plain indication that, in what seemed 
to him the essential point of the larger charity, 
John Compton was whole-heartedly making straight 
the way of the Lord. It was with intense eager- 
ness that he looked forward to hearing this sermon 
on the duties of Christian love ; but when the end 
of the week came he was no longer able to go to 
church. ■ 



CHAPTER XLVII 


THE LAST TESTAMENT 

Ethel was to return on the Monday morning. 
She wrote to her husband that she would make her 
confession to Mr. Ward before she got home, going 
to the cottage on her way from the station. 

When Compton had prepared his sermon on 
the Saturday it occurred to him that he might 
save his wife a painful duty, and discharge his own 
soul of a sacred obligation, if he told the old man 
himself of Ethel’s temptation and fall and of his 
own unworthy weakness and repentance. He went 
to the cottage early in the evening, but the old 
man had felt weary and gone to bed. Compton 
was not to be put off ; he found time on his busiest 
day to go in for an hour before matins. 

His uncle was sitting in an easy chair drawn up 
before the window which was open to the garden. 
His wife had arranged specimens of all his favourite 
flowers in a little row of vases on the narrow sill. 
They fairly sparkled and glowed in the flood of 
sunshine. 

He was not ill ; he would not admit feeling any 
special weakness ; he was only tired and must rest. 

4°3 
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Compton sat before him and told his story, too 
full of the shame which he took to himself to per- 
ceive how the recital fell on his hearers’ hearts. 
Neither of them spoke till it was finished. 

‘Well, Johnnie, your wife’s trouble, I am sure, 
reflects on me. Concealment was an old man’s 
folly.’ 

Compton knelt by the old man’s side, and, 
taking the aged hand, pressed it to his lips. The 
morning sunlight fell in broad ray upon them. 
There was a certain family resemblance between 
the two, but the face of the younger man was 
like a fine carving in its beauty of outline, and it 
formed a strange contrast to the massive strength 
of the older face. 

c I cannot take your money,’ said Compton. 

1 It is because I love you I will not. Bequeath it 
to whom you will ; my blessing shall go to those 
whom you enrich. But I want to tell you now, as 
I have not had courage to tell you before, what it 
is that has kept us apart. It is the idea of what is 
worth living for about which we differ. It is my 
lifework to preach the Gospel of God’s grace as 
I have received it ; and you — whatever sympathy 
you may have with me — reject the only means 
offered, as far as I know, whereby that grace comes 
to sinful men. Look beyond me and my imper- 
fections to the wonderful condescension of God in 
coming to men in ways which they can apprehend, 
making the very limitations of human nature the 
means by which He reveals Himself. You have 
been taught to listen to your own heart instead of 
to the voice of the Church, by which God speaks, 
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by which alone His grace is conveyed. If you, 
with all your longing for holiness and rightness, 
will only submit your mind to the teaching of 
Holy Church, you will see the beautiful economy 
of it/ 

' Say on/ said the old man. c All that you say 
of God’s loving grace toward human limitations 
can only err by falling short of the reality, never 
by exceeding it.’ 

1 Do not speak as if you agreed with me ; you 
do not,’ continued the priest faithfully. ‘ The 
teaching of the Church, the voice of the saints 
through all the ages, is that by the hands of men 
as imperfect as the rest, but endowed with power 
from on high, God waits to give His blessing and 
His grace ; and whoever refuses to put himself in 
the channel of that grace has no right to claim it. 
To get the Father’s blessing we must become little 
children ; to share the life of our Lord we must 
partake of Him, remembering His own words, 
“ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life.” This sacred mystery is the 
charge of the Church. She exists to show it forth, 
to set forth Christ on the altar — the only source 
of life to a dying world. But you have so far 
set aside this assured means of grace. It is the 
assurance that comes only from submission to the 
Church, and acceptance of Divine pardon and 
strength at her hands, that I come to press upon 
you.’ 

Compton had bowed his head in speaking, and 
the old man, looking at him with great affection, 
murmured a blessing. 
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c You will think about it?’ said Compton 
eagerly. c As you cannot come to church to-day, 
I will leave you the sermon I am going to preach. 
I know it by heart. Do you read it while I 
preach.’ 

Compton went immediately into the church. 
The congregation was gathered. That morning 
he preached, with eloquence as never before, an 
impassioned plea for the recognition of the Catholic 
Church as the only certain channel of God’s grace. 

He put before his hearers that their first and 
supreme duty was love to God, and that its supreme 
and all-important expression must be their frequent 
and reverent presence at the Holy Eucharist. The 
second great duty, love to their fellow-man, was 
inoperative until it found expression in leading him 
also to share the blessing of the great Sacrifice of 
the altar, or at least warning him of the terrible 
danger incurred by neglect. This led the preacher 
to a confession that he had failed in his love to 
then! and an expression of his deep repentance for 
that failure. c There are some of you,’ he went 
on, c who hold it no sin to join with schismatic 
bodies in their worship. I am here to tell you, by 
the authority of the historic Church, nay, by the 
authority of Jesus Christ Himself, that to do so 
is a grievous sin. There is a living Body of the 
living Christ in the world, and in this country the 
Church of England is that Body. There are more 
of you, perhaps, who hold lightly the privilege 
your Church offers, and would seek God apart. 
The daily Sacrifice does not draw you ; you are 
content to live receiving your Lord only at long 
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intervals, and then coming with but perfunctory 
notions of the significance of your act. There are 
those among you who think we can preach Christ 
to our youngest children ignoring His supreme 
revelation of Himself in the Holy Eucharist, 
Listen to God’s voice speaking through me and 
telling you that the mystery of redemption set 
fcrzh in that simple rite must be the earliest lesson 
of childhood, as it is the only hope and stay of the 
mature saint. The Church’s ministers (although 
unworthy) are Christ’s ministers ; their acts are 
His acts, and their teaching His teaching. If it 
were not for this conviction, I should feel that 
there was no certainty in any form of religion ; 
and when everything is indefinite and vague there 
cannot be truly either faith or hope.’ 

When Compton had left the old couple alone 
together, Mr. Ward said, 1 You’re inclined to be 
angry with Johnnie.’ 

‘ How do you know that ? ’ asked she, for she 
was sitting behind him. ♦ 

‘ Oh, I can see you, my dear ; my heart sees 
you, even though you’re hiding. There’s nothing 
to be angry about. Do you think I am too old 
to learn anything ? ’ 

Mrs. Ward did not deny that she resented the 
idea that her husband had yet to learn the essentials 
of Christianity. She said nothing. 

* Now,’ said he gently, c you’re not angry 
with Ethel, although you know she has tried to 
deceive us.’ 

4 Poor thing ! How much she must have 
wanted the money ! ’ said Mrs. Ward. 
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c Yes, I know you have forgiven her ; and 
you’re not angry with me, although you suspected 
long ago what was in her mind, and I wouldn’t 
believe you : you said I was leading her on, but I 
wouldn’t be warned. We have both done wrong 
— Ethel and I — and you don’t resent it. But 
Johnnie has only done his best — what he thinks 
his highest duty — and you are angry ! ’ 

c Well,’ said the old lady, 4 and any one else 
would feel as I do.’ 

< Ay,’ said he, c and there’s something deep at 
the bottom of the feeling, but I can’t get at the 
rights and the wrongs of it to-day, Sally.’ * He 
passed-his hand over his brow. 

They read the sermon sitting hand in hand and 
turning over the leaves together. 

Afterwards she said, c You will write your will 
to-day, John, and then it will be off your mind 
and you can enjoy yourself ; for now we know all 
there is to know.’ 

He knew it to be his wife’s most earnest wish 
that she should not have more than the joint 
annuity on which they both now lived, and which 
he had worked so hard for many a year to obtain 
for her. 

c Very well,’ he said ; ‘ bring me a bit of paper 
— a little bit will do.’ 

She placed pen and paper before him. 

£ You’ll give John what Ethel’s been wanting 
so much, my dear, won’t you? You noticed John 
said she thought you had only £500 a month.’ 

c What was it Johnnie said ? ’ he asked dreamily ; 

* — that I might bequeath the money to whom 
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I would and his blessing would go with it, but he 
wouldn’t have it himself? We’ll give that much 
straight to Ethel, my dear, and she’ll use it for 
him and the children. It’s commonly God’s way 
to give people what they’ll risk their souls to get. 
God is more merciful than that nephew of mine ; 
he’d want her to face poverty with him all her life 
because of this sin. It isn’t God’s way.’ 

That morning the old man had not eaten his 
breakfast, and his wife now left him to make ready 
a nourishing drink. When she came back he had 
written a few clear lines on a piece of notepaper 
and appended his signature in a firm hand. Then 
he had fallen into a happy sleep. She did not 
wake him, but sat by him a while, and before she 
was aware, he passed quietly and unconsciously into 
the spirit world, smiling' as if his last breath had 
brought him a happy dream. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

LINES THAT MEET IN INFINITY 

After the sermon Oriane walked home with Mr. 
Latimer. He was always alone in his pew, but he 
commonly went to his son’s house for luncheon 
on Sunday. At this time Willie with his wife and 
children were at the sea. The squire, who, since 
his wife died, had never cared to drive on Sunday, 
had a long, hot walk to take over the fields to the 
Hall. Oriane went with him because she knew 
that he would be lonely and distressed. 

c It isn’t for myself that I care/ he said at 
length. 

1 1 care for myself/ said Oriane. c It’s the 
only church within four miles. I do not feel that 
it is honest to appear to approve that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘ It’s about Willie and Diana and the lads that 
I am concerned. At my time of life it doesn’t 
matter much what a man preaches ; but I had 
hoped ’ 

c Yes ; I know,’ said Oriane. 

* I thought Willie might begin to take his lads 
to church now. It may be an old-fashioned 
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notion, but I’d like to see Willie and Diana and 
the children sitting in church on Sunday morning ; 
and I thought, now that Diana is getting so 
strong ’ 

There was again a pause. With the reticence 
of his race the squire would have found it as hard 
to suggest that his son had begun to say his 
prayers again as he would have found it to breathe 
a word concerning his own private devotions. 

c I understand,’ said Oriane. And then she 
said, 4 1 suppose you wouldn’t want them to go to 
the chapel ? ’ 

4 No; certainly not.’ 

‘Then you agree with the vicar so far, that 
that would be wrong ? 9 

4 Not at all. It’s not wrong for the lower 
classes, as long as it isn’t political — and Ethel 
Compton told me herself that the tales against the 
Coles were exaggerated. I’d sooner the lower 
classes were Methodists than Catholics ; but 
Dissent isn’t for educated people.’ 

Oriane sighed and turned home again. The 
ox-eyed daisies stood in warm, silent crowds ; the 
late wreaths of May on the hedges were turning 
pink, the laburnums dropping gold. 

In a meadow by the river she found Miss 
Brown sitting under a tree conning a lesson for 
her afternoon class. She rose when she saw 
Oriane to give an affectionate greeting. She 
spoke of the exquisite weather in a glow of 
unusual happiness. 

4 1 hope,’ she said gently — Oriane noticed that 
there was uncommon gentleness in her tone — 
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{ that you liked the vicar this morning. We 
liked him so much. Mother feels he is advancing. 
Oh, Miss Graham, if we could only bring the 
church life of Mosford up to the level he desires ! ’ 

‘But I could not accept the vicar’s dogmatic 
assertions to-day,’ said Oriane. 

c I don’t see what there is for plain people, 
especially women, that can compare with Catholic 
doctrine. I, for instance, have no head for 
metaphysics ; I don’t understand abstract things. 
How can any one feel at home in the world unless 
they can feel that God Himself is on the altar in 
the church, and that we can go to Him there just 
as children go to a mother ? It’s something so 
very simple that we need — just to know that He 
is there, and that we can speak to Him there 
every day. It makes the whole joy and sacredness 
of life ; and we feel that the dear vicar has 
never before felt with us so entirely as he does 
now.’ 

Oriane passed on and asked herself if she had 
any valid reason for preferring that the Latimers 
should be satisfied at the expense of the Browns. 
It seemed to her so clear that what the church 
and its ceremonies would always be to the Browns, 
sky and sunshine would always be to the Latimers. 
They could never think alike. 

When she neared home Miss Kennedy was 
looking out for her. Miss Kennedy had doffed 
her soft-hued Sunday summer finery, and was 
dressed in black. She was going to sit with 
Mrs. Ward at the cottage, but must see Oriane 
first. 
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The marks of tears and the sober garb arrested 
Oriane. 4 Is it Mr. Ward ? * she asked. 

Oriane stood on the house steps and looked 
over the heaping snowberry shrubs to the west, 
W'here she had once seen the moon set. 

After a while disappointment intruded upon* 
pure grief. She had hoped to talk to the old 
man many times more about his friend Nathaniel 
and his w f ork. She had only broken the ground ;; 
she had meant to say so much more. Now that 
hope, like others, perhaps was gone. 

‘ I am sure we ought to be glad/ she said.. 
c The vicar would have misunderstood him more 
and more, and that was his greatest grief. 1 

In a little while the aunt said : c My dear, a. 
strange thing has happened. I may as well tell 
you at once, for every one is talking of it. It 
seems that he was a very rich man — very rich. He^ 
had more money than we are accustomed to think 
about. He passed away just after making his> 
will, and those who went in to help Mrs. Ward 
saw it. The vicar tells me he knew that he had 
something to bequeath, but he had no idea it was 
so much. 

Oriane held her breath. * I suppose/ she said, 
i that it all goes to Mr. Compton ? ’ 

‘That is what is so strange. He has left a 
considerable sum to Ethel — quite enough to make 
them easy ; but — much more strange — the rest all 
goes to Professor Pye. Did you know that they 
were such close friends ? 1 

Oriane turned away to hide the pleasure she 
felt. c It is not exactly for himself/ said Miss. 
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Kennedy, c and yet he has it unreservedly. The 
phrase is, “satisfied that he will use it for the 
welfare of the world.” * 

Nathaniel Pye came down to Mosford. He 
spent three days with Mrs. Ward. No doubt his 
every hour was occupied in gathering up the many 
threads of the old man’s benevolence. No doubt 
every moment he could spare from his work as 
executor it was his pleasure as well as his duty to 
devote wholly to the sorrowing wife. Miss 
Kennedy, guarding for the hour the simple menage 
of the cottage, saw him frequently. Oriane did 
not see him, except across the grave at the simple 
funeral. 

There was only one other guest at the grave. 
The Bishop happened to hear the appointed hour 
in a broken-hearted letter from Ethel ; he came 
trotting up from the station without a word to 
any one, to stand in silent respect while the old 
man’s body was laid away under the flower of the 
grass. 



CHAPTER XLIX 
oriane’s parables 

When summer was again passing into autumn, 
Compton came early one morning into Miss 
Kennedy’s house on an errand to Oriane. 

Outside, the garden was fading. The roses 
had strewn all their petals on the ground, and here 
and there the first sere leaves were falling from 
shrub and tree. Inside, the room was full of 
light and beauty. With its white chintzes and 
rose-coloured hangings, and its small but exquisite 
pictures, it suggested the feminine side of life at 
its fairest. Oriane came in to see him, stately in 
her white summer gown. She sat among pink 
cushions to hear his errand. 

‘ I had a letter from Professor Pye this morn-* 
ing,’ Compton began. ‘ He has gone to the East; 
he writes just before leaving. He says that, as 
my uncle’s executor, he wishes you to have a gift 
in memory of him, and he asks me to beg your 
acceptance of it. He supposes that Mrs. Ward 
may have already given you a small personal 
remembrance ; but my uncle’s belongings were 
few and simple, and as so much was confided to 
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his own discretion, he judges that my uncle 
would like you to have something of value as a 
small acknowledgment of your many kindnesses 
to him/ 

Compton handed her a packet. It was addressed 
to him, but he had not had the curiosity to inves- 
tigate it further after taking out the letter. 

Oriane opened it, and was startled by the flash 
of jewels in a costly ornament. 

f You need not be disturbed/ said Compton, 
smiling kindly. 4 He regards the money as not 
his own, but to be given away. In my uncle’s 
name I think this is well done/ 

She looked at him for a moment. His face 
showed entire satisfaction. Never had the most 
critical eye in Mosford detected in Compton the 
slightest* regret that so much wealth had passed him. 

4 You do not care in the very least for either 
jewels or gold, Mr. Compton ! ’ said Oriane. 
t Why should it give you, apparently, such 
pleasure that I should receive this ? ’ 

c Oh/ said he, c I like to see them on Ethel ; 
and the children will have their share by and by. 
All women should have their share/ 

‘ I am glad you are pleased/ she said. * Did 
Mr. Pye give any address to which I can send my 
thanks ? ’ 

c No ; he did not. He asked me to acknow- 
ledge its receipt to his bankers. He has made 
some arrangement about his work and is posting 
away to the North Syrian desert/ 

Compton rose to go. He was looking thin 
and worn. He had not had an easy summer, as 
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Mosford people knew. He had met with some 
opposition to the more pronounced doctrine he 
had lately been teaching. The Latimers were 
repulsed, the working men indifferent, and he had 
not as yet found any enthusiastic support except 
from a few, chiefly women. 

Oriane saw how worn he looked. Her resolve 
was made. c I wish you would wait and hear 
something that I have to say.’ 

As a long familiar friend, he rested against the 
window-sill while he waited. 

* What I am going to say is a warning which I 
feel is given me to utter. I must say it, because 
I have suffered so much ; and you must hear it, 
because you were the cause of my suffering. You 
will realise how painful it is to me to speak, 
because my speech involves a confession.’ 

He looked at her in great surprise. About 
her all the beautiful things in the room gleamed or 
glowed, repeating the outer summer. The jewel 
she held lightly in her finger-tips flashed, a focus 
of light. Oriane herself, tall and strong and 
vigorous, with her crown of golden hair, seemed 
to him as far removed from suffering and aught 
that could cause her shame as a human being 
might be. The flush of youth was still on her 
cheek. Yet stay ! He had never noticed before, 
though now he knew, that Oriane w r as no longer 
young. The summer of her life was almost gone ; 
the laughter he always associated with her grey 
eyes was no longer there. 

Oriane went on quickly, c It is part of your 
vocation to bury confessions in your own breast.’ 

2 E 
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He bowed. His figure assumed a less shrunken 
air as he thought of his vocation. 

c I am not going to confess my sins, but some- 
thing much harder to speak of* although wholly 
right. When I was young the man of whom we 
have been speaking loved me — and I loved him/ 

Compton started visibly. c I never guessed 
that you cared, Oriane. I am very sorry — very 
sorry indeed ! 5 

* You are sorry that I loved him — I can believe 
that ; but you are not sorry that you sent him 
away/ 

‘ Your aunt T 

c My aunt may have wished to do it, but she 
would never have done it — you know that very 
well. Her gentleness, her native politeness, was 
far stronger than her theories. If she had tried 
she would never have hurt him, as you did, so 
that he could not return. You would not have 
acted as you did if you had thought her capable 
of acting/ Oriane went on, 4 It has taken years 
— all these years — to teach me, by slow and sad 
degrees, that he still remains the standard of all 
that I like, that I can never care in that way for 
any other man. I have lately heard him say what 
has convinced me that this separation was as hard 
for him as it was for me, that just as he had a 
stronger nature than mine, so he has suffered 
more than I have. I feel sure that what you did is 
irrevocable. Not only have the best years of our 
lives gone, but all that they might have given us has 
been lost, and we are no longer within reach of 
one another. My life has gone round and round 
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one little centre ; he has gone far on ; I do not 
think now that there will be a meeting-place/ 

£ No one could fail to feel the utmost sympathy 
with trouble such as you describe/ cried Compton. 
His face was full of concern ; his voice faltered. 

c Yet I am sure you know that I 9 

c What you would say is just what I want to talk 
to you about. This thing that you did was done as 
a duty. You did it in your service of God ! 9 

i I tried to put before him the privilege and 
duty of taking Holy Orders/ said Compton. 

‘ I have not told you that you have spoiled my 
life in order to reproach you on so small a matter, 
but in the hope of persuading you to reconsider a 
much greater thing. You felt sure that you were 
doing right in separating us. You knew that he 
would suffer ; you thought that he would lose his 
best chance in life in losing me ; but you thought 
he deserved that because he was perverse. Tell 
me, Mr. Compton — had you been able to foresee 
that it was my life that would be spoiled, that Fate 
or Providence would comfort him with such large 
compensation of knowledge, wealth, and personal 
power as he has, while I live on with little power, 
little influence, little heart for life — could you 
have seen all that, would you have been equally 
sure that you were right ? 9 

c What you have told me requires time for 

reflection. The fact that you have suffered 9 

What he himself was suffering at that moment 
was most evident. He turned from her with a 
gesture of pity and looked out where the garden 
drooped in the autumn drought. 
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neighbours in that deep region of thought and 
feeling which underlies all tastes, prejudices, and 
actions. Love cannot exist without understand- 
ing. Without understanding, efforts at kindness 
can only produce a series of stupid insults and 
blunders, which cause them to misunderstand you 
in return. You instigate this entire religious 
separation in the full conviction that it is only 
those who perversely refuse to be united to your 
Church on your own terms who will suffer. But 
I am sure that it is your Church that is suffering, 
and will suffer most, by this separation, and that 
they are not cut off from you by their own per- 
versity so much as by your fault. They are not 
perverse in refusing to accept wilful ignorance and 
misunderstanding as the right fruits of Christianity, 
nor in testing your teaching by its fruits, for 
that is the command of Christ. And if your 
doctrine does not produce the right fruits, is it 
not time for you to consider whether the hearty 
acceptance of diversities which hitherto you con- 
demn, is not needed to establish that real unity 
of love which can alone vitalise the world ? It 
may be the very union of what is radically 
and permanently different in a common religious 
life that God requires in order to people His 
Kingdom.’ 

He looked across the garden to the blue above 
the trees. The very principle that she sought to 
assail was for him part of that eternal truth which 
seems to rest above the challenge of reason and 
experience, as the distant sky rests above all 
earth-born change. 
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Men called him perverse, but no man was less 
perverse than John Compton. He was far too 
true at heart to reject light. He saw a vision 
that Oriane did not see, and he was blind to 
almost all that she saw. His mind moved slowly, 
but now one glimmering ray reflected from her 
vision came to him. He bravely turned his 
heart to it. 

He spoke. c You think some people are kept 
out of the Church by my fault, not their own ? 7 

c Look at what has happened in this small place ! 
Mosford may mirror Christendom as we tell the 
children that the dewdrop mirrors the universe. 
I could not like you so well, and respect you as 
deeply as I do, Mr. Compton, if I did not say, 
this once, what it hurts you to hear. 7 
‘ Yes ; I understand. Go on/ 
e We began the year in a state of fierce anger 
with half our neighbours, and they with us. Did 
the healing of that most unneighbourly strife 
proceed from your teaching ? 7 
Compton winced visibly. 
c Look at Willie and his wife. Even if you 
regard his return to life as a happy accident, who 
was it that taught Diana that the very king of all 
those terrors that enslaved her was vanquished 
long ago in the Resurrection ? If Diana and 
Willie live now in the most child-like and happy 
form of Christian faith, and teach it to their 
children, is that your doing? 7 

* My dear uncle was a very remarkable man/ 

‘ No ; do not rest in that explanation, because the 
same thing goes on in other places. Take another 
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instance. Years ago you and Nathaniel Pye were 
young preachers together, and all external advan- 
tage was on your side. Do you realise what his 
religious influence is now ? I do not know enough 
to speak of his influence with scholars, of the 
Arm hand of Christian faith which he is said to 
have laid on critical questions ’ 

c You forget,’ he cried, c that while he is a 
genius I am a dullard.’ 

£ I said I would not take his scholarship into 
account. Nor will I speak of the influence of his 
daily life of self-denial, for we know little of that. 
I want to tell you that I heard him speak once at 
a devotional meeting. There were thousands 
there of all sects. -Those crowds did not go 
away without a stronger hold upon a faith that 
no convulsion of theology can shake. I know 
that from what they said as they went out. He 
spoke so easily ; I could see that both he and they 
were accustomed to such occasions. His position 
and power in every way is another parable. The 
Church from whom you have inherited your 
doctrine used to stand beside the sects with every 
outward advantage on her side, just as you once 
stood beside him ; but fate has given numbers 
and power and wealth and holy influence to these 
sects. Probably they come no nearer to grasping 
eternal truth than you do, but they hold the gate of 
heaven open for those whom you shut out ; and I 
want you to open your heart, and ask if God may 
not be taking from you and giving to them for 
that reason.’ 

c We do not grudge them their prosperity. We 
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stand aside; we have our own work. We do 
not deny that God, in His mercy, may w r ork by 
these means.’ 

c If some one came to Mosford with introduc- 
tions from the Glynnes, and you went about 
saying, “ I do not deny that these introductions 
are valid,” and yet took care never to be seen in 
his company, you would be denying in the most 
emphatic way that he was a friend of the Glynnes, 
and your vague words would be mere cant. Just 
in that positive way you are denying that the 
Dissenters are friends of God, and that their good 
work is His. But common people like myself are 
not perverse when we recognise them because 
they produce the fruits of Christianity. We do 
not deny that you also are His ministers ; we do 
not want to leave you. Your sin is in bidding us 
choose between them and you. You bar us out. 
In this great English nation, which we love so 
much, you and such as you are separating one half 
the Christian aggregate from the other — just as 
you once separated two lovers in the case I have 
told you about.’ 

He stood before her gazing intensely at her 
face ; but she saw that he had lost sight of her in 
trying to pierce through the veil of circumstance 
and see if there could be any vestige of truth in 
the description she had forced upon him. 

She rose up. * I would not reproach you with 
this personal sorrow were it not that I think you 
are just now busy depriving the Church of the 
children who might be hers in the future, and 
lessening her national usefulness by cutting her off 
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from those who believe in Christ as much as you 
do, though they do not seek Him by your road.’ 
Laying her hand in his with lingering confidence, 
she added, c If truth does require it, then be 
staunch to your principle ; but for once I entreat 
you, open-heartedly, to reconsider your doctrine. 
Truth comes first ; but a teachable heart is needed 
to arrive at truth. I am no theologian ; I am 
only a disappointed woman. My assertions 
cannot weigh much with you. Yet I beg you to 
consider my parables.* 



CHAPTER L 

c NOW MINE EYE SEETH THEE ’ 

Compton went out into the village street feeling 
dazed under disappointment. He had hoped, by 
his staunch preaching of the great doctrine that 
possessed him, to have produced a different 
result on the mind of a woman like Oriane 
Graham. If this hope was so far fallacious, who 
should say that Oriane’s version of the results of 
his work in the parish was wholly untrue ? 

To the Christian the pains of physical hardship, 
or of human persecution by violence or neglect, 
are but the light afflictions of a moment, bringing 
even present compensation in the privilege of 
bearing God’s blessing to mankind. But to hear 
that the enemy is distributing blessings, to hear that 
one’s own power to bless the world is failing, to 
look about with keener glance and see much that 
corroborates the heartrending taunt — this does 
not seem to be one of those legitimate pains for 
which there is certain reward. 

Compton’s mind naturally reverted to the 
obvious good which on all sides in the parish had 
resulted from his years of labour, and to the 
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evident impetus given to the religious life of some 
by the advanced doctrine he taught. He looked 
across to where the street widened out to em- 
brace the church and churchyard in its broad 
triangle, and there, on one side, ivy-hung among 
its trees, stood Mosford Chapel. As far as he 
knew, the steady work there carried on could also 
show as good a moral result. He had spoken 
quite truly when he said that he did not grudge 
the Methodists their success ; but at this moment 
it seemed to deprive his own success of the argu- 
ment he would have derived from it. 

Compton mounted the familiar steps from the 
old street to the raised turf of the churchyard. 
Many causes of discouragement — which, firm in 
faith and hope, he had till now refused to take 
into his calculations — obtruded themselves on his 
notice. Especially his wife’s- sentiments rose now 
in his mind with depressing force because, most 
illogically as he thought* she had remained silently 
loyal to his uncle’s point of view. 

He had to transact some business in the vestry. 
His inner pain did not change as he attended 
mechanically to the details in hand. He was still 
thinking, or trying to think, how far Oriane’s 
accusation might be true. 

The great strength of his character lay in his 
constant willingness to see that he personally 
might be at fault. It was here that he saw now 
the gleam of new truth to which he turned 
eagerly. Not for one instant did he doubt the 
doctrine upon which his order of life was based, 
or the order based upon it. How should he ? 
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Every thought from boyhood had been adapted to 
that conception of the Divine society which he 
upheld. He had so learned to read the Bible 
that every text was pregnant with this plan of 
God’s salvation ; every detail of human history 
or art was, as he interpreted it, a witness to his 
belief. To him, as to most men, what was most 
familiar seemed simple and self-evident. If it 
was true that the dews of heaven rested all about 
him while his own lot was parched, it must be 
from causes outside the great articles of the 
Catholic creed. 

His business finished, he sat in reverie, trying 
to hold his gaze to the glimpse Oriane had given 
him of a great beneficent spiritual outflow from 
sectarian life and of himself as deflecting its flood 
from \vhat ought to be a common channel. He 
would not let it go, but gazed and gazed. He 
had no great range of vision, but he had never yet 
blinked any light or shadow that came within his 
range. What could be the secret by which the 
sects blessed men whom he, and perhaps others 
such as he within the same fold of God, were 
shutting out ? 

Compton was in a small, rudely furnished 
vestry. The door into the church was shut ; a 
narrow door into the churchyard stood half open 
to let in the autumn warmth. Now and then a 
leaf dropped, telling of the passing of life. 

It was no wonder that Compton was moved. 
Whatever be the truth of any theory of intelligible 
vibrations in the ether set agoing by the motion 
of thought in the brain, it is certain that one man’s 
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force of thought and feeling knocks at the door 
of another man’s brain in many ways that are not 
perceptible to conscious sense. The whole great 
force of his uncle’s life in Mosford — his prayers, 
his kindness, and all the current of feeling he had 
directed in other hearts — had been slowly but 
surely appealing to the latent power of brotherly 
love in Compton’s heart. Some direct result was 
bound to come in reaction from the vigorous 
opposition to which he had, till now, been roused. 
To the onlooker in human affairs the only question 
must be, what form his religion would give to the 
uprush of volcanic feeling when some accident 
loosened the stern crust of repression. There is 
the universalism of- the mystic always underlying 
the separatism of the saint. 

The very serenity of this man’s intellectual 
belief had been half his weakness. He had never 
divested himself of the underlying conviction that 
those who rejected the claim of the Church were 
guilty of neglecting opportunity. He had thought 
that a revelation so plain and so well-attested 
must commend itself to any really candid seeker 
after truth. But he was also quite familiar with 
the notion that unfaithfulness in preaching Catholic 
doctrine on the part of Churchmen might withhold 
from the world its opportunity ; he had already 
regulated his life by that possibility. 

Now, for the first time, he was on the track of 
a variation of this idea ; what if some infidelity on 
the part of Churchmen, not to doctrine, but to 
the Divine Type of Love, kept earnest souls out- 
side the fold. Perhaps Churchmen had made a 
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large mistake as to their duty of love, and thus 
barred the door. In such case what would God 
do ? Compton almost laughed when he put it to 
himself in this way ; the answer seemed so simple. 
God would leave the righteous Churchmen and go 
out to the lost sheep. Had God not always pro- 
claimed this to be His way ? The harassed mind 
of this poor priest leaped to meet a possible 
explanation of much that had* long disturbed his 
peace. 1 When the poor and needy seek water 
and there is none, the Lord will make the wilder- 
ness a pool and the dry land springs of water.’ 
Was not that God’s revelation of Himself all 
through the Bible ? Did He not always run to 
meet the absent, to seek the lost ? and if false 
shepherds could beat back the wanderers when 
He would bring them home, would He not 
certainly stay outside with them ? Would He 
not pour out superabundant grace upon the out- 
cast ? Perhaps, then, it was all true — that the 
grace of God was flowing in channels that he 
had thought dry. 

Whatever the truth of his premisses, however 
faulty the logic of his reasoning, his heart by this 
way entered into a new vision of the Divine 
activity in the world. So great was his real love 
to God and man that the accompanying thought 
of his own sin — perhaps the sin of his whole caste 
— did not hinder his heart’s delight in picturing a 
close fellowship between God and those masses of 
men who had before appeared to him to call upon 
Heaven without reasonable hope of response. 

He went into the empty church, and as he 
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knelt rapt, the chilly Norman arches became filled 
with the glory of God. His new thought grew 
into belief ; the belief filled him with an un- 
utterable joy — joy such as the worldling cannot 
dream, such as the heart that harbours a worldly 
taint may never know. In the mystic’s true vision 
of God all earthly loves become as shadows of one 
Reality, and there is nothing real but Love. 

The burden he had borne in the thought that 
multitudes of good men were allowed to suffer 
loss by lack of God’s grace had been greater than 
he knew. The lifting of it was like relief from 
some suffocating gas which had well-nigh stolen 
his life unawares. He went out from under his 
burden with a gaiety- of heart he could neither 
control or understand. He fixed his attention on 
his new joy, giving thanks to God for one and 
another Dissenter whom he chanced personally to 
know. As his praise became intense the very 
vision of these men rose' before his closed eyes, 
and in a dim glory of light, the vision of God 
encircling them with irresistible tenderness of 
love. With the true self-despite of the ascetic, 
he had never thought of himself as thus embraced 
— no, it was theirs as compensation for the sins 
by which he had shut them out from their proper 
home. This vision of God was a joy containing 
all joys for him. In its light, like Job, he gladly 
abhorred himself. 

Compton’s was a very simple and a very 
tenacious mind. Having thanked God with 
jubilant heart for setting aside all barriers in His 
eagerness to bless the unfortunate, and with incon- 
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sistent delight acknowledged himself a fool for 
not knowing that God must act thus, he set himself 
to discover how to amend his own way and co- 
operate with God. 

Firm in his view of the true fold, he did not 
for a moment dream that God could be satisfied 
till the erring were brought in ; he only began 
to examine in what ways he had made the fold 
inaccessible when the Shepherd who held the lost 
in His arms would have passed in. Clearly, to 
have thought of them as otherwise than in the 
Shepherd’s arms must have been a conception 
fruitful of many mistakes. 



CHAPTER LI 


THE WINE OF THE KINGDOM 

Later Compton had occasion to seek his wife on 
behalf of one of the many who were always calling 
for her help. She was not at home, and he 
naturally sought her in Mrs. Ward’s cottage. 
The small garden was still gay ; flowers of the 
old man’s planting were making their last gorgeous 
effort before turning to their winter sleep. 

Compton lifted the latch of the gate and went 
up the path. Dahlias and phlox and golden-rod 
stood like a forest level with his shoulder. The 
forest was peopled ; Diana Latimer, her younger 
children, and two of his own, were playing hide- 
and-seek in it. Within the house Willie was 
painting the old lady’s picture ; Compton’s black- 
eyed daughter was on her knee. Ethel, in apron 
clad, was' soberly doing such household work as 
the old lady usually did for herself. 

Diana and the children were playing their game 
with unfeigned delight. Compton had always 
thought that Diana’s singular beauty had a soul- 
less look. He now paused, seeking to revise this 
impression. Diana stood behind a clump of 
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dahlias, holding her skirts back. Supple and 
slight as a wood nymph hiding from Apollo, she 
stood, her dark head bowed behind the scarlet 
clusters. 

c If I do not interrupt 1 he began. 

Diana came out from her hiding, and the 
sobered children gathered round her. He became 
aware that she did not like his interruption. 

He asked a friendly question about one of her 
nursemaids. 

c She has plenty of time to go to church, Mr. 
Compton. How can I help it if she doesn’t r ’ 
said Diana. 

There was nothing flippant in her tone, but no 
response in it to his solicitude. He reflected that 
he v/ould be the last man to whom Diana would 
show^her better side. 

4 To tell the truth, Mr. Compton, I believe she 
has been going to the Methodists ; but now, don’t 
scold her, because if you do I shan’t tell you 
another time.’ And the eager faces of her 
children, looking up at him, by their expression 
repeated, c Don’t scold her.’ 

Compton had never been a scold, but he saw 
that *was what these thought him. He felt the 
full pain of it, but as of something already passed. 
He had begun a new life, although it was not yet 
articulate. He had arrived at no mental solution 
of any of his problems, but he had a renewed 
heart. Diana looked at him, and a sudden rever- 
ence rose in her, not for him personally but for 
mankind. She felt a new liking for him. When 
he entered the house she carried the memory 
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of his smile into the game, and felt her heart 
lighter, 

‘Cumnor/ said Ethel, c auntie has serious news 
from Mr. Pye. He did not get further than 
Paris. His mother had a stroke after he left her ; 
he was called back. He is evidently feeling his 
mother's illness terribly.' 

Compton threw back his head. ‘ I will go to 
him at once,’ he said. The new purpose broke 
joyfully into its first action ; in his heart he caught 
at the hope of righting a wrong, and he knew how 
he might try to do it. 

4 To Oxford! O Cumnor, what good could 
you do ? and at this time of day you could not 
get back in time for early service to-morrow/ 

‘ I must just leave it. I am going to some one 
outside. Is his mother dying ? ’ 

1 No, not at all — at least, he doesn’t say so. 
Are you sure you ought to go ? I do not see why/ 
That evening he walked into the Professor’s 
study. 

Nathaniel Pye had all the remoteness from 
extraneous detail common to the scholar’s tempera- 
ment, but he also had the extreme sensitiveness of 
a man whose passion for humanity springs from 
the power of intense personal affection. The com- 
plexity of such a nature is not easily understood. 
It is perhaps more rich in result to the world than 
in happiness to the man thus endowed. Many of 
the sorrows of such a man arise from the fact that 
he has little power of self-revelation compared 
with his insight into the common mind. Only to 
his mother had Nathaniel Pye, so far, been able to 

2 F 2 
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make himself fully understood, hence his absorp- 
tion in her love. She was lying now, half-uncon- 
scious, and he was stunned by the real, if not final, 
loss of her. 

He was undergoing one of life’s dreariest 
phases, when the thread of personal purpose seems 
to be snapped and no design can be traced in the 
resulting chaos. He was heavy from loss of 
sleep. He was not glad to see Compton, and 
when he learned that he had come so far on his 
behalf, the real gratitude he felt was hardly 
expressed. 

Every one who knew Compton knew that when 
he was in the right mood he could make himself 
very winning. In the next half-hour he himself 
learned that this right mood had never before been 
upon 'him except in hours of personal pleasure. 
Now it possessed him, because he was possessed 
with a vision of divine love which did not wait to 
be rightly met, but pushed its glad insistent way 
over all obstacles. 

It was some time before he could even draw 
from Pye the slightest account of his affairs. It 
seemed that he had always hoped against hope for 
his mother’s entire recovery. This attack not only 
blighted hope but deprived him of any further 
communication with her. This was the focus of 
his trouble. He blamed himself because the 
seizure seemed to have been brought on by his 
recent departure, and his return had done no good ; 
she lay only partially conscious. He was afraid 
to leave her lest fuller consciousness should recur 
in his absence ; yet there was no reason to expect 
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any change. Having planned for a half-term 
away from Oxford, he had not the relief of present 
duties. He had plenty of friends ; from the look 
in his eyes when he mentioned their unremitting 
kindness, Compton gathered that he felt rather 
oppressed by it, and only wanted to brood over 
the memory of his mother in her brilliant youth. 

By the time this had passed between them, 
partly in words, partly revealed without telling, 
Compton had been made to feel that he ranked 
with those who marred grief’s privacy ; but 
Nathaniel Pye at last observed, what Diana 
Latimer had more quickly seen, that there was 
something new in Compton’s manner, something 
that made a man the happier for his presence. 

‘ Is there nothing I can do ? ’ asked Compton. 
c I will stay, or come back again.’ 

4 There is nothing to be dene, thank you.’ 

‘ And yet, since my uncle adopted you, you are 
in that sense my nearest kinsman, — in fact I have 
no other.’ 

Pye looked in sheer astonishment at a man who 
could make excuse for family affection out of the 
loss of the major part of a fortune. He suddenly 
said, in a kinder tone, ‘You are like your uncled 

‘ No ; I have not his unworldliness. What a 
man had made no difference to him. But I may 
as well confess that after his death I did not like 
to be too friendly with you, fearing you might 
think that your good fortune enhanced your 
worth in our eyes. I have got beyond that now ; 
I have come to ask for your friendship for myself 
and my wife and my children. There are many 
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things you can teach us all. I am not going to 
let my uncle’s friend pass out of my life if I can 
help it.’ 

c You are very kind. I will not forget such 
hospitality.’ 

* You cannot wait here, sitting alone with 
sorrow day after day, and suppose that we are 
indifferent. You have many friends in Mosford. 
If in a week’s time there should seem to be no 
change approaching, will you not come down to 
us, if only for a few hours ? * 

* Thank you, but I must not leave Oxford 
again.’ 

Compton felt that he was dismissed and rose 
perforce. But he was still determined. ‘ I ought 
to thank you, as far as I may add my own thanks, 
for that gift to Miss Graham. We all thought it 
appropriate.’ 

c Did she like it ? 5 Not a shade of interest was 
expressed in the tone. 

c She did not tell me whether she liked it or 
not.’ Compton stopped short, and then he said, 
c I wish I might unburden my mind of one folly of 
my youth. I was impertinent when, as a young 
man, I overstepped my duty in interfering between 
you and Miss Graham. Her affairs were really no 
business of mine.’ 

The other simply turned his back, moving a 
few steps slowly to his desk, as if absorbed in his 
own affairs. He said, 4 1 have a letter here Mrs. 
Ward might like to see ; will you carry it to her ? ’ 

‘ I am not speaking of this old matter merely in 
order to ease my own mind,’ said Compton ; c but 
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because it has occurred to me that you may have 
thought at that time I knew Miss Graham’s mind 
— I did not.’ 

The other said nothing, but Compton saw a 
certain change in the subtle outline of the broad 
shoulders and pose of the head, an attitude of 
eager listening. 

‘ Of course,’ continued Compton, c with regard 
to Miss Graham I can say nothing ; but it is right 
that I should make it clear that at that time I did 
not express her inclination. I did not know what 
she felt.’ 

Compton saw that this missive had struck 
home. 

Pye turned, but his voice was formal. 4 I am 
obliged to you. At the time I assumed — 
but the past is passed. Will you give this letter 
to Mrs. Ward ? ’ 

c You naturally assumed that I spoke with her 
consent. Otherwise, perhaps you would not have 
felt justified in leaving her without an explanation.’ 
Compton had carefully chosen this stone for his 
sling. 

Pye’s whole attitude stiffened. He was exceed- 
ingly angry, and the breeze of temper did him 
good. His eyes shone fiercely under heavy, black 
brows. 4 And now, do you mean to reproach me 
with having played a dishonourable part ? — you ! ’ 

‘Yes, I own that at that time I wanted to send 
you away. In that, according to my lights, I 
suppose I was right. But perhaps the source of 
the wish was brackish, because in examining this 
action, which I had almost forgotten, I find that I 
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had no right to act at all, and also that in assum- 
ing, as I certainly did, that Miss Graham must in 
her heart agree with me, I probably gave you the 
impression that I knew her wishes.’ 

c Any way, I must say you have extraordinary 
courage to come here and accuse me of acting ill.’ 

The force of this anger assured Compton that 
he liad given a conscience prick that would urge 
this man to action. He lingered, talking a little 
on other matters to show that he had finally dis- 
missed the painful subject, and Nathaniel Pye 
emerged from his sudden gust of ill temper in a 
more frank and human mood. Compton’s kind- 
ness won upon him by degrees. 

1 1 wish you would come to see Mrs. Ward. 
She thinks of you always, and now is grieving 
over you. Isn’t it your duty to come and sec for 
yourself whether my wife makes her happy r’ 

1 That is not necessary. Her letters are full of 
Mrs. Compton’s goodness.’ 

‘But I want you to promise me to come — I 
will not go till you promise.’ 

Because of his importunity the promise was 
given. 

That evening there was a meeting held in 
Oxford on one side or the other about the Educa- 
tion question. As Compton passed the hall little 
groups of undergraduates who had been listening 
at doors and windows came suddenly shouting 
into the street, blocking the way in loud quarrel. 
In the dispute he heard the rival war-cries, ‘Trust 
deeds,’ c parental rights,’ c public control,’ ‘religious 
tests ’ — such terms were banded about, Compton 
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heard, but they woke no note of answering dis- 
quiet in his mind. The vision which he thought 
had been his that day taught him the power of 
peace. 

As the white ray holds in itself all the colours 
of the prism, so to this man his sight of God held 
all that could be of delight — in beauty, physical 
and moral ; in pleasure, temporal and eternal ; in 
love without doubting, and life without shadowing 
fear. This treasure was a lifelong possession, and 
whenever he let his thought dwell upon it he felt 
like a child who is secure in the might of right, 
and like a king who, in joy of accession, must set 
all prisoners free. 


THE END 
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